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A candy that faced the test of the critical 


“Which candy is right? Which will shé 


-_ . When a fellow begins to choose candy. 
rh and won for “someone else,” he begins to thinks 


Pa op 


$1.00 a pound for ROMANCE 
SELECTIONS. If your dealer can’t 
supply yOu, SE nd us his name and address 
and $1.00 and we will send you @ box 
postpaid 


recognize as the best?” ; 
For years Romance Chocolates have been in the§ 
big metropolitan centers, their unusual goodnesg 
passed along by friend to friend. Only the finest} 
ingredients used. New recipes brought to perfection 
Chocolate coating of a new richness and flavor. 
Today we are prepared to supply these remarkable 
chocolates to a wider market. Whezever you live it} 
the United States, you can now buy Romance Choce 
lates at your confectioner’s or your druggist’s. Theyy 
range in price from 80c to $1.50 a pound. Comj 
Confectionery Company, East Boston, Mass. 
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FREE TEST 
If You Want Bigger Pay 


There’s a sure way to increase your earning power. 


is such an opportunity. Look 


as your one chance to earn the biggest money of your 


A= you ready for a shock? 

Then, let me tell you that if you have aver- 
age intelligence and can read and write, there is a 
quick and easy way for you to double or tripl 
your present salary to earn enough money to sat 
isfy any average ambition. And after reading this 
offer, if you do not quickly make more money, you 
have no one to blame but yourself. 

Don't take my word for it. By a simple 
test—one you can make in the privacy o 
home—you will know that every word ] 
true—or otherwise. The test does not obligat 
you or cost you one penny. But make it! Then 
judge for yourself. It has proved to be THE op- 
portunity for thousands. They the 
way to bigger pay—are now from five to 
twenty times much as And the 
beauty of it is they enjoy every minute in the 
day’s work. They are their own 1 


bosses 

A Field of Unlimited Opportunities 

The thousands who have made this test be 
you, and who are now making the 
would like to make, are now salesmen. Ninety 
five per cent once thought they were not “cut out 
for selling,” that salesmen were “born” and 
made. They found it was a fallacy that had kep 
them in the rut. They discovered that any one 
with proper training can sell, and they are making 
from $5,000 to $10,000 a year, because they had the 
vision to recognize opportunity 


Thousands Have Proved It! 


example: Charles Beery, of Winterset, 
stepped from $18 a week to a position making 
$1,000 the very first month. J . Overstreet, 
ison, Texas, was on the Capitol Police Force at a 
ary of less than $1,000 a year IIe decided to sr 
how much there was to our claim, and very shortly 
after he earned $1,800 in six weeks as a salesman 
F. Wynn, Portland, Ore ex-service man. never 
thought he was cut out for selling this Asso 
ciation of Master Salesmen and Sales Managers con 
Vinced him he could sell, taught him how; and in on 
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Make This Free Test at Once 
Don’t turn this page until you have clipped the 
coupon, filled it out, and sent it on its way. It 
may mean the turning-point in your life. Write 

now while the impulse to succeed is upon you. 


Free Book and Home Test Coupon 
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National Salesmen’s Training Association 
Dept. 4-D, Chicago, Il. 
*lea send me, witho ybligat 
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THE WHITE MOTH. Complete Novelette . . Izola Forrester ‘ ‘ oe 
Love or the trappings of great wealth, with no possibility of emotional disturb 
ances——-which was to mean more to Danae? Like the mythical Danae. she had 
her shower of gold But she couldn't help yearning for other things, too 

A TRANSFORMATION SCENE. Short Story. Beatrice Ravenel . - & 
Irs Vander Brink launched the obscure Anne Gaultier on society. And with- 
out Knowing if, she thereby gave Paula Harmond her most redoubtable social 
enemy. 

WHEN YOUNG HEARTS STIR. Verse Eugene Jolas , . 63 
THE BIRD CAGE. Short Story , , . . Frances O. J. Gaither . - 64 
Marriage, it has been stid, is what people make it. Kenneth Waring entered into 
the married state chiefly because be wanted to give a certain girl the protection 

she needed And then 


THE PLUNDERERS Series ‘ . Winston Bouve . A . 
The Golden Fleece. 


Like Medea of old, beautiful Drusilla Carstairs saw her Jason achieve the golden 


fleece. And her course thereafter was not unlike that of her mythical prototype. 
CONTENT. Verse ; ‘ . Dorothy Stockbridge . . 86 
TRUMPING THE JACK. Short Story : Austin Wade : ° . 87 


In which Paula Kennedy, pretty little society matron from New York, takes a 
hand in the largest bridge game that was ever played, and manages it expertly. 


THE MAN HUNT. Serial . ‘ . ‘ . May Edginton ‘ . . 97 
Fay Brunie has achieved a successful career, but the happiness, always just 
within her grasp, has eluded het And then one day that happiness came just a 
little nearer. 

THE UNATTAINABLE. Verse ‘ Helba Baker . : . 109 


“IVORY, APES, AND PEACOCKS.”’ Short Story Augusta Coxe Sendereen - 110 
“The stately ships of old Iliram, King of Tyre, and all the navies of Tarshish 
with their offerings of ivory, apes, and peacocks, never brought stranger cargoes 
to the ancient kingdom of Solomon than the tales of Angus Frazer to the quiet, 
home-keeping group about Robert Latimer’s table. 





THE AUCTION BRIDGE FIEND. Verse . Anne Jellette é ° . 120 
GHOSTS. Short Story . : . . Rice Gaither ‘ : . 2121 
All the ghosts of his vesterdays were at hand to meet Winton Sledge when he 

went down to Graywood for that house party 
THE LITTLE HOUSE OF LOVE, Verse . . Harry Lee . , ; . ie 
THE MOUTH OF THE DRAGON. Two-part Story Jessie Henderson ° . 130 


Having thus far deftly avoided it, Tommie Lou ember now thrusts her daintily 
marcelled head well within the menacing jaws of the dragon, 

THE BROKEN LUTE. Short Story Nancy Cabell ° , - 12 
\ sentimental life story told by Llewen in his English zarden hut it healed the 
broken heart of a boy. 








YOUNG SUCCESS. Verse . ‘ ‘ ; , . Rae Allen , ‘ P 152 
WAYS OF A WESTERN ROAD. Verse Hazel Hall. . ° . 153 
THE DREAMER. Verse ‘ ; : ‘ Josephine A. Meyer . . 153 
IN BROADWAY PLAYHOUSES ‘ ‘ ‘ . Dorothy Parker . ‘ . 154 
SUSTENANCE. Verse. ; ° . Clinton Scollard . . - 158 
TALKS WITH AINSLE "Ss. RE, ADERS ° ; . The Editor . . o 1599 
TWISTED. Verse . ‘ ‘ : Daisy Conway Price ‘ . 160 
Yearly Subscription, $2.00 Single Copies, Twenty Cents 





Roots publication | tesned by Ainsiee’s Magazine Co., Seventh Avenue and Fifrconth, Street New York Ormond G. Smith, President: 
George C. Smit etary and Treasurer, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New Y« ity pyright, 1923 by Ainslee’s Magazine Co., & field of 








ree C 3: i. fo23 by Ainslee's Magazine Co., Great Britain. All Rights Resoreed Publishers everywhere are Sautioned A blue, embe! 
using any of the contents of this Magazine either wholly « . in part. Entered as Second-class Matter, September 11, 1902, at the Post _ 
ce at New York, N. Y.. under act of Congress of March 83,1879. Canadian subscription, $2.36. Foreign Py 72 ae, 
WARNING — Do not subscribe through agents unknown to you. Complaints are daily made by persone who have been thus victimized. _— _ “4 
IMPORTANT-— Authors, agents, and publishers are requested to note that this firm does not hold itself responsible for loss of unsolicited [with large 
manuscripts while at this office or in transit: and that it cannot undertake to hold uncalled-for manuscripts for a longer period than six Order No 3 
months. If the return of manuscript is expected, postage should be inclosed. ad 
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9x12 ft., Full Room Size—Hearth Rug is Free 


Just send $1 and we ship you this handsome 
wool face rug. Keep it 30 days on Free 
Trial. Then if you are not satisfied—if you 
don’t say it is the biggest rug bargain you 
have ever seen—return it and we will re- 
fund your $1 and pay the transportation 
charges both ways. If you keep it, pay 
the balance a little each month. 

Hearth Rug 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Seamless Wool Face Br “Usse AY R cigy 





With the Brussels N i Y t r 
Bag we send you Carty a Year to Pay! 
FREE this best qual- 
ity 27x64-inech Hearth 
ug. Handsome 
floral pattern with 
medallion center in 
& field of antique 
blue, embellished by 


{ 
Here isarug that will give beauty and elegance toany 
home, for it is one of the most elegant patterns ever 
woven. Colors are red, blue, green, tan and brown. 
Center medallion is fleur-de-lis design and is sur- 
rounded by floral panel. Pn a is rich Goole in 
; > harmonizing colors. Has closely woven worsted face 
rieh rede, tane andj _ will wear for years. Full room size—9 feet x 12 


greens. H izes] . 
with lntgerag. | feet. One of Hartman's greatest bargaine. 


Order No. 34EMA30. Price $28.95. Pay $1 now. Balance $2.75 monthly. 


TM AN Furniture & 


Carpet Co. 
Goorrieht, 1988. by CHICAGO, ILLINOIS | 
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Bargain | > >> 


F R E Catalog 7 
We 






This great 368-page book offera 
the world’s greatest bargains in | 
furniture, carpets, kitchenware, 
dishes,etc.,andfarm machinery jf 
—soldon easy monthly terms and 

So Gage freoteiaton overrthing. 

H J atalo; 

Wonderful Gifts oajicice 
how you can get Glassware, 
Lemonade Sets, Silverware, 
Tablecloths, Napkins, etc., 
free withpurchases. Send for it. 


‘Let Hartman Feather YOUR Nest” “@ 












—— 

HARTMAN FURNITURE & CARPET CO., 

Dept. 5322 Chicago, tl. 
Enclosed find $1 as first payment. Send the Brussels Ru 
No, 34EMA80 and with it, absolutely FREE, the beautifu 
Hearth Rug, all as described. I am to have 30 days’ free 
trial. If not satisfied, will ship all back and you will return 
my $1 and pay transportation charges both ways. If I kee 
it, wal pey $2.75 monthly onthe large rug alone until full 
price, $25.95,is paid. Titleremains with you until final pay- 
ment is made. 
TRAMRC.ccccccccveccnscccccanncsccesconcccese 





ee 


R. F. D., Box No. 
G2 GRNOEE GRE BED. cocccccccencccccsnscccncccceseencasas se 


ee roggoosgs Da conecen 
(if shipping point ts different from post office, Gil in line below.) 
Send shi t to. 
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Agents and Help Wanted Automobiles | 
ae ENTS i \NTED- " 0 to $10.00 daily AUTOMOBILE owners faragemie me- | 
, *" “J - chanik send today for free America’s 
Fyr eur new reales most popular motor Co | 
Pl at . ss! ver helpful articles on repa | 
t will catch fire ignition, carburetors t »- | 
i farn ‘auto |} mobile Digest, 530 Bt ( 
or tories, all need . . 
t limited only by Business Opportunities 
~ : bod — ne +8 ~ $50 to $100 weekly profits secured wi 
: 1 Detes nvestments $200 to $500. Dept. 113, Paul 
: eative \ i rt ; 137 | od Kaye, 149 ‘Broadway Y 
Fyt Bld Dayton, O 
ra —— Coins and peneape 
ie AND FAST SALES 
Ever Bok nitials for his STAMPS FPREE—War 
auto $1.50, make 35 Ten 3 nused, Pictorials Fre 1 
ret Write for particulars postage Middland Stam 
and _ American Monogram ‘oronto, Canada 
_ ad _ hast  Orar = & J $2 $500 EACH for hundreds of 
$100 Monthts | Coins Keep all odd or old money, it may 
Hotel work Splet be very valuable Send 10 Cents r illu 
trained men and trated Coin Value Book, 4x6. We pay Cash 
We have more Clarke Coin Company, Avenue 54, Leko 
hotel positions to i N.Y 
Ww rain you " e . , 
ook let—Standard Business Detectives Wanted 





211 Carlton Court Butlalo, BECOME detectives: biz wages; oppor 


everyWhere; experience Unnecessary ; 
er, 186 East 7th, New York 







GOV'T RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS start rite W 
$1 month; expen paid 











Specimen ex- 
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Patents and Lawyers 


INVE NTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pan 
yy unpatented Write Adam Fisher 





Mr Co., 23 St Louis Mo. 
INVENTORS § desirin to secure patents 
uld write for our guide-book low T 

Get Your Patent.” Send sketch or 


ription for our opinion of its patentable 
iture Randvipi & Co., Dept. 412, Wagh. 
1 or Db. ¢ 





PATENTS 


Watson E. Coleman, 





—— —— 
S. Write for Record of Invention 
and free § book Send model or 
sh and des ion for free opinion of 
ts patentable nature, Highest references. 
Prompt Attention Reasonable Terms. 
Vietor J. Evans & Co., Ninth, Wash- 

tor - = 
PATENTS—-Send for free book Containg 
valuable informatior for inventors Send 
. your inve for Free Opinion 

















b Prompt service, 
Twenty year xperienc falbert & Tal- 
bert, 449 Talbert Blds., Ww ashington, D. ¢ 


Invalid Furniture 


KOLLING CHAIRS, Carrying ¢ tre Bed 
Trays, Back Rests, et cetera Catalo . 
illustrates—describes. Sargent Co., 138 East 
35th St., New York. 




























Ty. - ] 
® juesti 3s Columbus In me. i "DETECT ws Ex celle nt oppor | 
EE Ludwig, 436 Westover Building, Kansas 
Harper's t City, Mo 
Seuctar ct be Geatieatian o DETECTIVES BARN BIG _MONBY 
dispensable household ne ‘ ‘ Travel Ex ellent opportunity Experience | 
$30.00 daily, easy. 4 ean a unnecessary articulars free Write, | 
offe Harper Brush Work ‘. 126 American Detective System, 1968 Broad- | 
Vairfleld, Towa way, N.Y 2 
: ae MEN—Age 17 to 5 . 
MAKE $2 sary. Travel - 
( ‘8s’ Famous - Salaries 
Mowe 7 ns Detective Agency, 114, St. Louis 
ire yout ~ 
George Clows Farm Lands 
| 


LANDSEEKERS! Opportunity awaits” 








SELL us your pare near thriving city in Lower Michigan . 
Vifteen to Fifty dk Have hee 40, 80 acre tracts; only $10 to $50 down 
cards at home No cativassit balance long time Write today for free il 
profitable profession, easily lustrated booklet giving full informatior 
by our simy raphic block syst . Swigart Land Company, X-1265 First Nat'l 

ty unnecessary Wi struct y . Bank Bldg., Cl | 
Wilson Methods, Limited, | — 





22. Toronto, Canada 
WE START YOU IN 
shing everyt 1 men 

$100 weekly. operating our 

Factories’’ anywhere 3 

Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 

N. J 


$18 a “dozen decorating pillow tops at 
experience unne ary articul 
tamp. Tapestry Paint Co., 110 La 
Grange, Inc 








WE pay big money for painting pillow 
tops Simple, easy, quick Exve 
$60-$200 a Week Gold Letters for Store necessary Nileart Company 
Windows I ed Free Samples Wayne, Ind 














Help Wanted Female | 





Short Stories and Photoplays 


“BIG MONEY in writing photoplays, 
stories, poems songs Send today for 
ree ypy America’s leading writer's maga- 
zine, full of helpful advice on writing and 
selling. Writer’s Digest, 605 Butler Build- 
ng. Cincinnati — 

FREE to writers—A wonderful little book 
of money-making hints, suggestions, ideas; 
the A B C of successful Story and Movie 
writing Absolutely Free Just address 
Authors’ Press, Dept. 89, Auburn, N. ¥._ 

PHOTOPLAYS FOR CALIFORNIA PRO- 
DUCERS; also stories for publication. To 
Beginners, Plot Chart and details free. 
Harvard Company, 560, San Francisco, 

WRITE NEWS ITEMS and Short 

ories for pay in spare time Copyright 
Book and plans free Press Reporting Syn- 
dicate (406), St. Louis, Mo 

WRITE PHOTOPLAYS $300 paid 
any on yr suitable ideas Experience un 

coments outline Free. Producets 
, 439 St Li yuis. 

WRITERS: Stories, Poems, Plays, ett. 
are wanted for publication, Literary Bu- 
reau, 175, Hannibal, Mo 























General Agents. Metallic Letter Co., 431T 
North Clark, Chicago Help Wanted- Male 


RECOME Railway Mail Cle 5. $1800 _ —_—— 















$2300 vear. Sample ng | 3 free EARN $110 to. mon , 
Write ae ahi Fanti In A sete paid, as Railway Traffic Ins; t Position 
Dept. P2 Roct ved N y scatce sien guaranteed after 3 mont hs’ time study 
— or money refunded. Ex »pportunitic 
, ONLY ONE POLICY A DAY Mea ans is $130 Write fo Free Bookle ‘ 8 Stand 
Month Profit Same on renewals Pol- Business Training Inst Buffalo, N 

icy pays $5,000 death fi ; - 
injury oF nes Manuscripts 

u or spare time 





y r — 
territory l nderwriters, t. P-6, Newark MANUSCRIPTS prepared for publication 
N. 2 Typing, Revising and Criticising erbert 

SOAP AGENTS SER OUR LINE OF V. Snow, 333 Walnut Ave., Trenton, N. J 
soaps before doing anything else Write to- s s 
day for catalog. American Products Co.. Movie Acting 
8440 American Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio “HAVE YOU A DESIRE to bee 
FORD OWNERS EARN MONEY—Buick Movie Player? Our en Talent-' 




















riginator of valve-in-head motors and or Key to Movie- Aptitude 
founder of Buick Automobile wants men to whether of not yeu are adapted to th 
demonstrate nderful, new Hi-P cinating work, Sent postpaid with 


Carburetor for hey sell quick ing illustrated Booklet on Movie 








hi 
themselves and give 7 ten cents. Film Bureau, Jackson, Mic 
more power pick ul easy startir BECOME A MOVIE At a, 
ents making to $30. per day 
fuick Carburetor Corporation, 5934 
monwealth Avenue, Detroit 
AGENTS: $1.25 an hour, $8.50 
pasy work near home show! 


sar 
distributing foods. Big assortment full Personal 


sized packages free Write quict Dept. 79 


cause they pay 





Publishing Company, 460 Montgon 
day San Francisco, California 























Harley Company, Dayton. Ohio “YOUR HOROSCOPE covering full year 

AUTOMOBILE FREE TO TAILORING | 5. Includes an extensive reading, val- 
Agents: Make $75.00 a week and up and uable daily guide, larse  pictor a Cnet 
get an automob ile free taking orders for our | #4 special forecasts for each month. Scl- 
fine tailored-to-measure suits. Big assort- entific, complete. Try it Money back if 
ment of All- Wool Fabrics all at the one low | ssatisfiec Give birthdate Address | ¢ 
price of $29 Every order pays you big Daniels, Flatbush Station, Box 32, Brook- 
eash profit in advance We supply finest es N.Y — SS 
selling outfit and give an automobile free STROLOGY REVEALS birthdate 
to every man who qualifies Write quick s 2000 word trial readi Two ques- 
for startling offer. Dept. 551. Park Tailor- considered Prof Section 
ing Company, Chicago, 11! \ tox 834, Washins ton, D 
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Songs, Poems, etc. 


POEMS WANTED—Sell your song verses 
for cash. Submit Mss at once or write 
New Era Music Co., 104 St. Louis, Mo. 

















WI A SONG: any subject, you am 
do it Send words today—I will compos 
the music Frank Radner, 6048 Prairie 
Ave Dept. 62 “hicago 

WRITE THE WORDS FOR A SONG 
We compose music Our Chief of Staff 





its Submit yout 
New York Mel- 
w Yo 


wrote many big song-h 
song-poem to us at once 
uly Corp., 402 

$500.00 PRIZE > write 
the best third verse for our song ‘Empl 
Arms’’ you will receive $500. Send yout 
name and we shall send you free the com 
and words of this song. Wor 
673D, New 











W. 47th St., Dept 





SONG WRITERS—Have you poems? Haw 
wonderful proposition Ray Hibbeler, DIO 
1940 Dickens Ave., Chicago 


Wanted to Buy 


CASH for Old Gold, Platinum, Silvet 
Diamonds, T Bonds War. Thrift 
t amps, False Teeth, Mag 
Jobs, any valuables. Mail ® 
today Cash sent, return mail Goods _ Tt 
turned in ten days if you’re not satisied 
Ohio Smelting Co., 302 Hippodrome Bids. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

















Photos 
“REAL California  Snapshots—e 
scenery—ten cents each, postage 
omi Monsen. Lost Hills, Calif 


Continued on 2d page following 
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Electricity Needs You 
I WILL TRAIN YOU AT HOME 


Stop right here. This is YOUR opportunity! Electricity is calling you, and the Electrical 
Business is in for a tremendous increase. But it needs more trained men—at big pay. By 
my Home Study Course in Practical Electricity I can train you for these positions. 





FREE! 


ELECTRICAL 
OUTFIT 


A fine outfit of Electrical 
Tools, Instruments, Materi- 
als, etc., absolutely FREE to 
every student. I will also send 
you FREE and fully prepaid 
—Proof Lessons to show you 
how easily you oan learn 
Electricity and enter this 
splendid profession by my 
new, revised and original sys- 
tem of Training by Mail. 


RADIO 
COURSE 
FREE 


Special newly-written wire- 
less course worth $45.00 given 
away free. Full particulars 
when you mail coupon below. 


Earn Money 
While Learning 


I give you something you can 
use now. Early in my Home 
Study Course I show you 
how to begin making money 
in Electricity, and help you 
get started. No need to wait 
until the whole course is eom- 
leted. Hundreds of students 
ave made several times the 
cost of their course in spare 
time work while learning. 

















Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


Earn $70 to $200 a Week 


You’ ve always had a liking for Electricity and a hankering to do electrical jobs. 
Now is the time to develop that talent; there’s big money in it. Even if you 
don’t know anything at all about Electricity you can quickly grasp it by my 
up-to-date, practical method of teaching. You will find it intensely interest- 
ing and highly profitable. I’ve trained and started hundreds of men in the 
Electrical Business, men who have made big successes. YOU CAN ALSO 


Be a Big Paid 
ELECTRICAL EXPERT 


What are you doing to prepare vourself for a real success? At the rate you are 
going where will you be in ten years from now? Have you the specialized train- 
ing that will put you on the road to success? Have you ambition enough to 
prepare for success, and get it? 

You have the ambition and I will give you the training, so get busy. I am 
offering you success and all that goes with it. Will you take it? I'll make 
you an ELECTRICAL EXPERT. I will train you as you should be trained. 
I will give you the benefit of my advice and 20 years of engineering experience 
and help you in every way to the biggest, possible success. 


Valuable Book Free *¥_%°« omemnace 


‘How to CHIEF ENGINEER 
Become an Electrical Expert,’’ has started many COOKE 

a man on the way tofortune. I will send acopy, / 
free and prepaid, to every person answering 
this advertisement. 


Chicago Engineering 
rks 

/ Dept. 74, 2150 Lawrence Av. 

: 7 CHICAGO, ILL. 

Act Now! Good intentions never 4 Dear Sir: You may send me 
get you anywhere. ¢ entirely free and fully prepaid, a 

It is action, alone, that counts. NOWIS § copyof your book, “How to Become 

THE TIME TO ACT an Electrical Expert,” and particu- 


7 lars about your Home Study Course 
L. L. COOKE, Chief Engineer 4 im Electricity and the Free Radio 
¢ Course. 


CHICAGO i 
ENGINEERING 7 ri ea ey Gee eked ORE RRES 
WORKS / pS Peer TT eT TCT TT eT TT Ere 


2150 LAWRENCE AVENUE / = Sr, 
Dept. 74, Chicago, U. S. A. f CRY. wc cceccecccccccceson RAPE. wccvcce 
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See How Easy It Is To 
Learn Music This New Way 


OU know how easy it 
is to put letters together 
and form words, once 
you have learned the alpha- 
bet. Playing a musical instru 


ment is not very much different 
Once you learn the notes, play- 
ing melodies on the mandolin, 


piano or violin is simply a matter 
of putting the notes together cor- 


alt nost from the Start. The 
“print-and-picture” method o 
elf-teaching is fascinating; it's 
imply a matter of following one 
interesting step after another. 
You learn that the note in the 
first space is F, and that a cer- 
tain key on the piano is F. 
Thereafter you will always be 
able to read F and play it when- 

















ever you see it. Just as you are 
rectly. ble to recognize the letters that 
Che first note shown above is make a word, you will be able 
F, Whether you to recognize and 
are singing from lay the notes that 
note pl ~ 4 r the LEARN TO PLAY o ike a melody. It’ 
tes, 1 . * _ ni ‘ ) ts 
piano or banjo or — = easy, interesting 
eae : cs andolin Piano ’ . 
any other musical Senin aa Orean You don't have 
instrument, that Traps Violin to know anything 
1ote in the first Harmony and Banjo whatever about 
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CHAPTER TI. 

S the heavy, black-velvet curtains 
were parted leisurely, with a 
suggestion of secretiveness, Van 

Vallée rose from his seat at the last 
table on the center aisle, and deliberately 
focused his opera glasses on the dis- 
closed scene. 

Over the whole assemblage, a moment 
since chatting and laughing in high- 
pitched mirth, there had fallen a sud- 
den hush. Other men had risen also at 
the back of the theater. Tothnes, man- 
ager of the Folies Royale, had appeared 
alone in his curtained box. The waiters 
had ceased threading their way back 
and forth among the tables. The or- 
chestra sent out one long, silver call 
from the “Hymn to the Sun,” that 
seemed to soar and float and break into 
tinted stars of melody. A thin, shapely 
boy in skin-tight, black-silk fleshings, 
slipped from the first entrance to set the 
black-and-gold announcement card in 
place 

DANAE. 
EL VOLCANO. 
Danse Divertissement. 
THE WHITE MOTH 


Against a backing of lustrous black 
velvet rose a single pillar of dull-green 





malachite, a thing of beauty in itself, 
brought by Tothnes from a buried hill 
city of Tuscany. Wavering in a web of 
silver cords, which held him suspended 
above the heads of the audience, 
was a figure clad in Cairene red, head 
bound turbanwise in gold metal cloth, 
his lean, falconlike profile throwing a 
distorted gargoyle shadow on_ the 
painted wall behind him as the spot- 
light reached out against the darkness 
of the theater and found him. 

At the clash of cymbals he was re- 
leased, swinging the full length of the 
auditorium on the web of silver, out 
over the stage and back again, returning 
to drop at the base of the pillar. It 
was daring and spectacular, but Van’s 
eyes barely noticed him. He was gazing 
fixedly at the girl they called Danae, the 
White Moth. 

Chained to the dark pillar was the 
figure of a girl, her slender, shapely 
form swathed in silver-metal cloth, 
great quivering wings outspread on 
either side of her slim, white shoulders. 
She seemed to give her beauty to the 
eyes of the multitude with the rapt 
aloofness of a devotee. Her head was 
thrown back, her eyes uplifted under 
heavy, shadowed lashes. There was no 
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expression to her face. Her half-parted, 
reddened lips drooped with ennui. She 
was amazingly perfect in line and fea- 
ture, Van thought critically. 

As the red figure of her tormentor 
danced around her, taunting, threaten- 
ing, cajoling, her gaze followed his 
movements idly. Released, she hesitated 
an instant as he poised to seize her, then 
suddenly, in a frenzy to escape, fled in 
a wild, swirling dance, with El Volcano 
pursuing her. The black-velvet curtains 
at the back separated. There appeared 
a gigantic torch of gold, a pagan flam- 
beau flaring up in a bewildering shower 
of gold, a glory of descending, glittering 
sparks. Straight into its radiance she 
danced, reached for it, and was lost in- 
stantly in the devouring, golden flame. 
The laugh of El Volcano penetrated to 
Van’s hearing as the curtains fell to- 
gether, 

He found Tothnes waiting for him at 
the foyer entrance to the back-tier 
boxes. The man was a Greek from 
Constantinople, who had learned amuse- 
ment values as a purveyor of pastime 
to the Oriental potentates. Following 
him along a faintly lighted passageway 
and up a circular, iron stairway, Van 
found himself in the manager’s private 
sanctum, concealed from intruders by 
masking draperies. Not the huge, 
luxurious loge which Tothnes main- 
tained above the entrance lobby, but his 
hide-away from the public. 

\ plain, black desk, tufted English 
armchairs, and couch to match, were 
the only furnishings. These, and above 
the desk a single photograph, sepia- 
toned, slightly out of focus, giving a 
mystical effect in shading, of the White 
Moth. It was a perfect silhouette, in 
negative, white against black, the tricky 
lighting accentuating the exquisite per- 
fection of outline against the immense 
dark pillar. 

“Well, monsieur’—Tothnes pushed 
forward a filled humidor carved from 
petrified wood from Peru, graded in 


tones like onyx—“do you blame your 
brother now for his most excellent 
taste?” 

“One may have excellent taste in 
questionable subjects,” Van told him 
gravely. “My brother has been out of 
college since June, is twenty-two years 
old, and has the moral perspective of a 
bull moose yearling.” 

Tothnes smiled, his bald head bril- 
liantly pink and polished next to a dado 
effect of tightly curled black hair. 

“You may not involve me in your 
displeasure, monsieur. I can conceive 
of nothing more deplorable happening 
to the Folies this season than the de- 
flection of Danae. She is irreplaceable. 
At the same time, I will tell you this 
much: I have my own moments of dis- 
concertion, you understand? [very 
person of great influence and position 
whom I know has come to me, asking 
that I introduce him to Danae. It is 
impossible. You, on the contrary, come 
to me and say, ‘This girl is a most 
dangerous and pernicious influence in 
the life of my younger brother. Elim- 
inate her from his horizon.’ I say to 
you this, also, is inypossible.” 

For a few momentsVan considered the 
face of the man opposite him, large- 
pored, moist, suave, deprecating. Then 
he asked: 

“Do you think she is interested in 
him ?” 

“T would not presume even to in- 
sinuate what Danae might think of any 
man.” 

“Bluntly, then, Tothnes, my brother 
is worth millions. Is Danae in love with 
this fellow, her partner, or is she 
frankly in the market for the highest 
bidder ?” 

“You bewilder me, monsieur. What 
can I say? If you but knew Danae you 
would comprehend how impossible it is 
to penetrate her motives. She lives, ap- 
parently, a blameless life. I have known 
women of all climates, but never one 
like her. I differentiate, but you will 


















not, in speaking of women, not by race 
or nationality, but by varying climes. 
Temperament is largely a matter of the 
sun’s evasions and the moon’s caprices. 
[ have seen women as beautiful as 
Danae, but never one who was so self- 
contained, so proud, so remote. El 
Volcano is undoubtedly mad about her, 
but, so far as she is concerned, he is a 
little red lizard worshiping the sun. 
Monsieur, I swear to you I believe he is 
nothing to her.” 

“Will you tell me exactly how far my 
brother’s infatuation for her has gone?” 

“Certainly. He is here every night, 
waiting for her. He follows her from 
the theater to the Café Mazarin to sit 
with her while she sips her nightly glass 
of hot milk. He has given her the 
costliest jewels. Last week he presented 
her with a new car which is the talk of 
Paris: a’ white and crystal limousine, 
with fittings of platinum. The White 
Moth’s cocoon, they call it on the boule- 
vards. She is very lenient with him. 
Usually she ignores all admirers, but to 
him she is at least plastic. She toler- 
ates his attentions.” 

“It would be a great loss to you, if 
she were to leave the Folies ?” said Van. 

“But surely. Who could replace her? 
We have an understudy, a girl whom El 
Volcano picked up in some resort on 
Montmartre, beautiful, youthful, allur- 
ing, but not Danae. She emanates mag- 
netism, something dynamic, irresistible, 
[ know not what it is. She can stand 
there against that pillar, absolutely im- 
mobile, almost insolent in her hauteur, 
and the people go mad over her. That 
is a gift, monsieur. It is born in one. 
I give you my word, I am cured from 
love of women, and yet I go to that box 
every single night merely to get the first 
thrill of ecstatic rapture when I behold 
her.” 

“T failed to get that thrill,” remarked 
Van dryly. “Remember Anitra in 
‘Peer Gynt?” ‘Yes, you are young, have 
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you any more rings?” That sums it up. 
They all have their own valuation.” 

“Monsieur is utterly wrong. He be- 
trays his own juvenility of outlook, his 
inexperience. Pardon,” he went on, 
“but the real connoisseur, your 
mopolite in love, whose memory covers 
in perspective a thousand women pos- 
sibly, he will close his eyes, and assure 
Allah there was only one whom he re- 
members.” 

“You're a 
Tothnes.” 
the girl to talk with her? 
introduce me?” 


cos- 


sentimental old hedonist, 
“Where can I see 
You will 


Van rose. 


“She would refuse to meet you,” said 
the manager. “But this I will tell you: 
Your brother takes her to-night to the 
Jugend Bal Masqué. She will wear her 
White Moth costume. I know this be- 
cause El Volcano is insane with jealousy 
over her going. It cheapens her, he 
says, to go where the people may gaze 
on her for nothing. I do not mind, as 
the Jugend is the most exclusive affair 
of its kind. You may have my card of 
admittance, if you care to attend. At 
least, you will discover that I am telling 
you the truth. She will not meet you.” 

“No?” For the first time Van smiled. 
“How do I get to this place?” 

“My car is waiting at the stage en- 
trance. I will take you there. Also, 
you will require a domino and mask. 
You may be able to satisfy your curi- 
osity, monsieur, but I can assure you 
that you will not divert Danae one iota 
from her object.” 


“Which is marriage with Douglas 
Vallée!” 
“No less,” Tothnes agreed. “A 


Danae must have her shower of gold.” 

“Listen. He has no right to get mixed 
up in any affair like this. He its 
gaged to marry a young girl of ‘his ow: 
class, back home, in December. That’s 


en- 


the principal reason why I am here to- 
night. If it 
him have his 


were not for her, I'd let 
Van paused a m« 


gait.” 
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ment, then continued: “We crossed to- 
gether. Soon after our arrival here I 
left for the oil fields in Mesopotamia, 
on business. Doug wanted to stick 
around Paris. As I see it, Fothnes, 
you're with me on breaking this up. 
You don’t want to lose your best at- 
traction. I’ve got to get Doug away at 
once. If you can find out how much it’s 
worth to your moth to flit out of the 
window where she belongs, I’ll draw the 
check. You understand?” 

“Perfectly.” Tothnes pressed a hid- 
den button, and directed the attendant 
who responded to provide Monsieur 
Vallée with mask and domino. Again, 
in parting, he laid himself and his office 
at the service of monsieur. 

Down in the congested side street 
Van found himself caught at the corner 
between two eddying lines of motor cars 
as he tried to find Tothnes’ private 
coupé. As far as he could see, one car 
alone stood out, its crystal-and-silver 
trappings glittering in the electric lights, 
the people swarming about it with cries 
of acclamation and delight. As it slowly 
passed him he saw the girl inside, 
wrapped to her chin in furs. Beside her 
was his brother, his handsome, boyish 
face utterly unabashed in its revelation 
of love and adoration. 


CHAPTER II. 


While Van had talked with Tothnes 
El Volcano stood in the dressing room 
off the first stage entrance to the right. 
There was a special and peculiar sig- 
nificance attached to the occupancy of 
this room. Only the supreme star of 
the moment was permitted to fit into its 
setting. For each in turn it was 
stripped of every relic of the former oc- 
cupant, redecorated to conform to the 
whim and personality of the latest fa- 
vorite. 

\t the present hour it was a bizarre 
study in black and silver. Crystal 
candelabra with many prismatic pend- 


ants stood upon the low, broad, ebony 
dressing table. The walls were covered 
with silver metal cloth. Draperies and 
couch covers were of heaviest black 
velvet. \bove the dressing table, 
framed in black lacquer upon a backing 
of pressed monkey fur, was a huge 
white moth, the votive offering of a 
young Hindu prince. 

There were no photographs upon the 
wall, none of the usual trinkets and 
paraphernalia of the stage beauty. Even 
the toilet articles were of black and 
silver enamel. There were no flowers. 
Any sent to the White Moth were dis- 
patched nightly to the various hospitals. 
She disliked strong perfumes and bril- 
liant colors. 

Two Burmese women waited on her, 
noiseless, speechless, delicately efficient 
Neither the maids nor their mistress 
paid the slightest attention to El Vol- 
cano’s torrent of argument. Danae still 
wore her moth costume beneath an en- 
circling wrap of black velvet, bordered 
deeply in ermine. She had only added 
to it by a close, banded veil of silver, 
lined with black chiffon, caught about 
her breast. 

She leaned back in perfect relaxation 
before the long Chinese mirror set in 
teakwood while the women redressed 
the heavy waves of lustrous blond hair, 
rearranging her ‘headdress, an intricate 
and elaborate reproduction, in diamonds, 
of the moth’s head, with jeweled an- 
tennz trembling on either side. On the 
silver scarf before her lay a small book 
bound in green, which she had placed 
face downward when El Volcano had 
interrupted her. 

Now she heard his voice dreamily, 
watching her own reflection in the mir- 
ror. Yes, she was like the beloved one 
of whom Baudelaire had written, she 
who was favored of the moon. Her 
eyes were green as the sea, ‘her cheeks 
extraordinarily pale, her pupils large, 
her hair a glory of gold. What was the 
strange promise the Moon made to her 
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beloved? She turned the book over, her 
eyes catching the lines she sought. 


My kiss shall be upon you forever. You 
shall be beautiful as I am beautiful. You 
shall love that which I love, and that by 
which I am loved—the lover whom you shall 
never know, the place where you shall never 
be. You shall be the queen of men whose 
throats I have clasped by night with my 
caresses=———— 





“This is final.” El Volcano came to 
a sudden stop before her. “If you go 
with this man to-night to’the Jugend, 
| will replace you in the act. You do 
not think this possible. You are drunk 
with vanity. You refuse to face reality. 
| threaten, and you fasten your bracelet. 
| plead, and you read a book, You are 
impossible, the pampered, selfish, in- 
grate girl whom I myself have made 
into the artiste. You forget where I 
picked you up——” 

“T never forget, 
interposed quietly. “I acknowledge my 
debt. But surely I have repaid you with 
success.” 

In the mirror her eyes found his and 
held his gaze in a mutual memory of 
that first hour recalled by his words. 
Had she forgotten? At that instant she 
could summon at will the scene and 
mood of the moment. She had come to 
Paris like hundreds of other American 
girls, possessing an exceptional singing 
voice, dreaming of grand opera and 
fame. She could smile to herself over 
this girl now. Seventeen, confident, 
consecrated to her art. She pictured 
again the song contest in the little mid- 
dle-Western town: she, dressed in white 
velvet and gold, daring all of the usual 
operatic hurdles, the Civic Home Talent 
Committee waiting on her in a body af- 
terward with a gold medal and the offer 
of two-years’ study in Paris. 

Twenty-five dollars a week and all 
lessons and gowns paid for, all traveling 
expenses advanced! It had seemed 
ample and munificent back in Batavia. 
She had starved on it in Paris, more in 
soul than in body, with every avenue of 
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culture and artistic progress barred to 
her through perpetual neediness. At the 
end of the first year she had found her- 
self in debt, overdrawn, with nothing 
gained but disillusion and a hopeless 
comprehension of all she was missing, 
all that she must have in order to make 
the goal. 

She had come home from her lesson 
one afternoon, chilled, discouraged. She 
must have at least two years more, her 
teacher had told her calmly. And even 
then— 

“My dear girl,” he had said dispas- 
sionately, “you follow the wrong path 
to the stars. Your voice is charming, 
yes, but not the great, phenomenal one. 
But you have the face of destiny. Your 
voice in speaking is deliciously arresting, 
disturbing. Not opera, but anything 
else you desire on the stage, for the pub- 
lic will adore your beauty. To waste 
more money on your voice is to throw 
it into the river to watch the little bub- 
bles come up, see? I tell you the truth 
where another might deceive you. You 
will hate me, but still I tell you the 
truth.” 

She had stood listening to him, her 
cheeks paling at his verdict against her. 
Even then she had chosen to wear black 
velvet, cheap, cotton-backed velveteen 
mostly, made into the severest of stu- 
dent garb, turndown collars of white 
silk, a black-velvet student tam pulled 
over the heavy blond hair, bobbed, curly, 
lustrous as fine satin. Still, she had 
thought, there were other teachers. She 
would go elsewhere. Of course he was 
wrong. 

When she entered the little court the 
concierge had handed her a letter from 
home. It was from the chairman of the 
Civic Home Talent Committee, a placid, 
middle-aged woman to whom she had 
written asking for an increase in her 
allowance. It was kindly and _ final. 
They could advance no further funds 
for her musical education. It was con- 
sidered better for her to return home at 
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once, since a year surely showed results 
which were most unsatisfactory. She 
would find her steamer ticket at the re- 
lief bureau of the travelers’ aid office. 

After reading the letter, Danae had 
chosen her own way with a hot resent- 
ment at Fate or whatever implacable 
force had intruded into her scheme of 
life. She was ambitious, eager, wholly 
desperate. Yet after four months’ 
struggle alone she had faced finality. 
Half-starved, she was without reserve 
force to fight back when illness came. 
She chilled even now, remembering one 
February morning when they had car- 
ried her down to the waiting hospital 
ambulance; a fleeting memory of many 
faces crowded about her in curiosity, of 
being carried on a stretcher along the 
white corridor, with chimes ringing 
somewhere above the chapel. They 
tilted the stretcher in getting on the 
elevator, and she had been afraid of 
falling. After that there had been noth- 


ing but gray drifting and vague mo- 


ments of pain. 

The day they permitted her to leave 
she had passed out under the red arch- 
way, returned the blessing of the old 
man who opened the tall doors for her, 
and leaned back against the ivy-covered 
brick wall, weak, exhausted, friendless 
and penniless. It could never have hap- 
pened if she had been well and normal, 
but the gray March day seemed sym- 
bolic of her own utter, hopeless, baffled 
misery. With a reactionary cowardice, 
she had found herself following blindly 
the way to the Pont Neuf. There had 
been an irresistible attraction to her 
mood in the swift-flowing waters of the 
Seine with its luminous patches, like 
watered silk. Here hope had found 
forgetfulness in defeat with many 
others like herself, waifs of chance. 

She was hungry and chilled as the 
night came on early, but she had been 
afraid to try the irrevocable moment. 
What if when it was too late, when 
she felt herself falling into the river, 


there should come a great revulsion and 
longing to live? Again and again she 
approached the stone emplacements 
only to be frightened away by the ap- 
proach of an automobile through the 
fog, or a belated foot passenger. 

There had been a lull. She had tried 
to pray, and failed. What plea could 
an unbidden guest make at the gate of 
the unknown? Faint and chilled, sav- 
age, too, at life that was forcing her 
into defeat, she had turned to the river, 
determined to find at least forgetfulness, 
when a trio of voices had come to her 
out of the darkness from the Vieux 
Paris end of the bridge, singing gayly 
a recent popular ballade of the cafés. 

She had flattened herself wearily 
against the age-blackened rock of the 
arch as the singers drew nearer, hoping 
they would pass her by, but they came 
on abreast, three men with arms inter- 
laced. A taxi had flashed by, its head- 
lights throwing into startling relief the 
figure of the girl, white-faced, star- 
tlingly beautiful against the menace of 
the night, the shadow of the black arch 
above her head. 

“And what of that moment?” EI 
Volcano seemed to seize her trend of 
thought. “Did I not save you? Did I 
not perceive instantly your possibilities ? 
There was the White Moth conceived, 
at that second, you with the death pal- 
lor on your face against the invitation 
of the night. You remember? You 
fainted. Did I not take you myself toa 
comfortable boarding place, and feed 
you, bring you back to life? And then 
did I not train you, guard you, make 
you all you are to-night?” 

“You took exactly the same interest 
in me that you would have taken in a 
trained animal. You have received full 
compensation for your charity in my 
professional success, Gonzalo.” She 
rose as the elder woman, Hara Beb, 
handed her a card. “I shall go to-night. 
If you wish to place another in the act, 
do so.” 














“Monsieur Tothnes he say he wish 
you to attend him at his club by mid- 
night.” The Burmese maid spoke with 
a soft, hesitant accent. Gonzalo ignored 
her. As Danae’s cloak brushed his red 
costume in passing, he seized its folds 
in his grasp, crushing it to his lips. 

“Diavolo, but I hate you!” he said, 
between his teeth. “You have the devil 
over your shoulder. But I break the 
contract to-night. And, believe me, I 
will put in your place a girl so much 
more beautiful, so young, that she will 
be the toast of Paris.” 

\t the door Danae smiled as she 
glanced back over her white shoulder. 
“Success to you, Gonzalo, and adieu.” 


CHAPTER IIL. 


The Jugend Bal Masqué was held at 
the Hotel des Artistes. Van found him- 
self one atom in a current of costumed 
beings surging from the awninged side- 
walk through palm-bordered corridors, 
past discreet anterooms, up the broad 
grand staircase to the mezzanine floor, 
where the dressing rooms and smoking 
lounge were located. 

Here he put on his domino of black 
satin, its monk’s cowl drawn low over 
his face, and adjusted the mask of the 
same. Passing out into the corridor, 
he took up his stand near the second- 
floor stairway leading to the dancing 
salon, and watched the eddying crowd. 

\ red Pierrot asked him for a match, 
nodded, took the steps three at a bound, 
and was gone. Two Mephistos met 
midway, stopped, bowed ceremoniously 
to one another, and sauntered on. 
Moliére dallied with a refractory lace 
ruffle, begging a pin from every woman 
who hurried by. A_ tasseled wand 
flipped him across the cheek, and he 
turned his head quickly to catch the 
low laugh and murmured invitation of 
an Odalisque draped in revealing veils 
of robin’s egg blue over jade green, 
with underlays of coral chiffon. 
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He did not find either of the two 
whom he sought, and finally permitted 
himself to be drawn into the stream, 
and merged. Above was a spacious 
loge, its mosaic arches, copied from the 
Mosque of Medina, richly tinted like 
Queensland opals. The rugs were from 
a Hindustan palace, vague and satis- 
fying in tints as break of dawn after a 
long night’s vigil, a mystery of woven 
mother of pearl, faint rose that gave it- 
self to smoke mauve and had a silver 
sheen. 

The lights were hidden in long, per: 
forated copper lanterns from Bagdad, 
trembling with every vibration and send- 
ing out a tinkling of pendant coins like 
wind harps. From a hidden place music 
sounded, not dreamy and mystical, but 
barbaric, a throb of jungle drums, a 
clash of cymbals, the leaping, urgent 
thrum of guitars and ukuleles, the lifted 
heart call of a cello now and then. 

He found himself responding against 
his will to the spirit of the place and 
the moment. Old impulses revived, 
swept his imagination and memory back 
to ten years before. He had never per- 
mitted himself to refuse any gift the 
hours had brought him. Nine years 
older than Doug, he had found himself 
with a pyramiding income all his ex- 
travagance failed to keep up with. 
Curiosity more than indulgence or ap- 
petite had led him to experiment in 
every famous port of the world where 
adventure promised a new sensation. 
And suddenly there had come to him an 
hour of revelation. The diet of husks 
was unpalatable. He was no penitent 
prodigal, but rather one who rose sur- 
feited from a feast prolonged too late. 

There had come no sense of disillu- 
sion, certainly never had he felt any 
remorse. He was no misanthrope to 
sneer at life or the world, because his 
own taste had changed. Instead, he felt 
somewhat disappointed that this was all, 
the end of every man’s desire. 

Tothnes had declared that out of a 
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thousand women there was always one 
remembered and eternally desired. 
Van denied this. The only woman who 
held supremacy in his thoughts was the 
unattainable one, the girl his brother 
was to marry, Gwen Dallas. It was for 
her sake, far more than Doug’s, that he 
trailed his brother to-night, determined 
to break the spell of the White Moth. 
He himself had nothing to lose by an 
encounter with Danae. If it were pos- 
sible, he meant to rob Doug of her, and 
send him back to his bridal with clean 
conscience. 

Cold-blooded and dispassionate, he 
thought he gauged the desire of Danae, 
and determined to throw himself into 
the hazard of what appeared to be her 
game. He knew her type, he told him- 
self. It usually succeeded in its stalking 
of big game. Wealth, position, these 
satisfied its insatiable craving. Some- 
times there crossed its path love, in dis- 
guise, and only then did it lost its prize. 

Van knew his own power with 
women. Long ago, when he was a mere 
boy, his aunt, Rosalie Hays, the most 
dominant and interesting member of his 
family, had informed him bluntly and 
frankly that his greatest danger lay in 
his natural gift for attracting women. 

“It’s nothing to gloat over, Van. 
Nothing can be more ruinous to a young 
man than being too handsome, too mag- 
netic, too irresistible. Steer clear of 
complications and too much sympathy. 
Suspect yourself every time a pretty 
woman seems to respond to you. A 
promiscuous godling is a piteous sight in 
the empyrean. An emotional man is 
impossible. I consider you frightfully 
handicapped for success, myself. 
You'll be the mark for every woman 
with suppressed desires, every woman 
with rambling ideals, every woman 
with a broken heart. You're the pat- 
tern for every woman’s lover, my dear. 
It would be a blessing if your perfect 
nose might be broken, or your adorable 
mouth disfigured for life. And Heaven 








‘help the girl you will marry! She will 
possess about one per cent of your at- 
tention and emotions, if there is even 
that much left for her by the time you 
are thirty.” 

To-night he deliberately planned 
to bring every force in his power toward 
diverting the girl Danae. He might fail. 
Possibly she might be no more attracted 
to him than he had been to her in the 
theater that evening. But if her motive 
in capturing Doug was merely the at- 
tainment of wealth, he would go her 
one better. Doug had inherited his 
share of the Vallée millions. He was 
rated as one of the best matrimonial 
catches in America, but Van had turned 
his own inheritance over in speculation 
and international deals until it was roll- 
ing up like a tumbling snowball without 
further effort on his part. He was the 
head of the Vallée family. 

Danae, he admitted, was clever. She 
would find an extra inducement in the 
fact that he was assumed to be love- 
proof. He told himself the whole thing 
could be easily managed, pitifully easy, 
with a girl of her type. He wished him- 
self well through with it. If there had 
only been Doug to consider, he would 
have taken the boat for New York, 
and let him take his chance like other 
men, but with Gwen’s happiness in the 
balance, he took no half measures, 

And then, standing apart from the 
dancing, fantastic crowd, smoking 
lazily, leaning against an onyx pillar, 
Van saw, instead of the mad scene be- 
fore his eyes, the cloistered beauty and 
quiet of an old New Orleans garden. 

Doug had been still in college. Van 
had believed himself fully familiar with 
every turn a woman’s whim might take. 
He had come to the point finally where 
he could acknowledge to himself he was 
ready to quit, to turn to his first ideal, 
to claim the girl who had always per- 
sonified to him all that was most ex- 
quisite in womanhood. 

Gwen had heard him through in si- 


















lence, her fingers reaching out to touch 
the roses along the narrow path, She 
was slender and dark. Her little pointed 
chin held a slight cleft, her lips up- 
turned, her eyes and brows matched 
those of a certain Lucienne d’Albret, 
who had taught the court of Napoleon 
the mode of loveliness in Louisiana. 
ven when she had been a child there 
had been a quaint touch of sophistica- 
tion in her manner toward boys. So 
now she heard him through and seemed 
to understand why he had finally come 
to her. 

“You're very wise, Van, and yet so 
What expectancy could I have 
with you of anything exciting in life? 
Don't you see, you're already tired? 
You want to go home. The party’s all 
over for you, Van. There’s nothing so 
boring to me as to sit through a play 
I've always longed to see with some one 
who knows the plot already With 
Doug it’s different. I love him because 
he’s young and eager and responsive. | 
thought, of he had told you. 
We've been engaged for over a year, 
just secretly, between ourselves.” 

And he had quite agreed with her. 
Doug had the right of way, youth’s 
eternal, special privilege. She had made 
im feel like an aged Peer Gynt, stum- 
bling back to Solveig to discover in her 
faith the self he had lost. Their en- 
gagement had been announced when 
Doug finished The wedding 
was to take place in December down in 
New Van had taken Doug 
abroad with him to give him a survey 
of their oil holdings in the East, and had 
lost him in Paris. The memory of 
Gwen to-night like a breath of 
fresh, fragrant air in the jammed, over- 
heated rooms. He threw away his cig- 
arette and started for the dancing salon. 

\s he passed under the arches, a 
Toreador fox-trotted close to him, hold- 
ing a black Pierrette. The girl turned 
her head invitingly toward Van, and 
pushed her partner away. 
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“V'la, alles,” she called, and Van 
found himself yielding. Perhaps on the 
floor he would find Doug more readily. 
The girl was pliant in his arms, a good 
dancer. By the time they had circled 
the salon twice he found himself enjoy- 
ing the sensation. Beneath the black 
half mask she wore, her lips were half 








parted. She was thin with extreme 
youth, her hair a bobbed mop of wiry 
blond curls under the tilted, black- 


pomponed hat she wore. 

Under her breath she gossiped of men 
on the floor. Did he know the Beau- 
caire standing under the balcony? No? 
That was Gerous, the artist, one brilliant 
man, but the most execrable dancer. 
Like one parrot, that was all. And the 
pirate with the bare legs and red hand- 
kerchief about his head? That was 
Tailloux, the statesman, a pig to France, 
It was devoutly to be hoped he might die 
before the next election. Did he know 
that- Suddenly she stiffened in his 
grasp, as she swayed back to gaze after a 
couple who had just passed back of 
him. 

“lla! There is the White Moth and 
her American multimillionaire. Ah, 
but she is wise. Never that girl lose her 
head, never. All men love her, and 
she will never choose one from the lot.” 

“Listen.” Van spoke with curt dis-, 
tinctness. “It’s worth a thousand dol- 
lars to me to cut in on them, and dance 
with her. Can you manage to help me? 
l’ll give you a check for it to-night.” 

“It is cheap and you will lose,” she 
chuckled against his shoulder. “But I 
can do it easily. When you pass again, 
see, I will divert him, and you may take 
her, if you like. You are all alike with 
Danae, you men, but I do not care. You 
come back to me when she refuse you. 
I like to dance with you, Frere Polichi- 
nelle.” 

He did not guess her plan, but when 
they came abreast of the other couple, 
suddenly her foot seemed to skid over 
the polished floor. She cut directly 
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across Doug’s path, almost throwing 
him, and, in their hesitancy, 
Van seized his chance. The black Pier- 
rette had sprawled upon the floor, hold- 
ing her ankle with little moans of pain. 
Doug knelt beside her, releasing Danae 
to give aid to the fallen girl. 

“Danae!” Van murmured the name 
so that only the slender, aloof figure in 
silver heard. As she turned her head in 
surprise he smiled down at her. “I im- 
plore a dance,” he whispered eagerly. 

The audacity of his voice and manner 
caught her imagination. She looked up 
at the masked face, the mouth and chin 
cut on the pattern of a Greek coin head, 
the dark eyes glittering down at her 
challengingly through the slits of the 
black-satin mask. He had spoken to 
her in English, but with the American 
accent, hardly breathing the words as 
he deliberately closed his hands on her 
slender wrists, and drew her toward 
him. She hesitated, tried to draw away 
from him, but Van caught her fast in 
his arms, swirling out with her into the 
confusing, concealing throng of mas- 
queraders. 

CHAPTER IV. 

Twice they encircled the dancing floor 
before either spoke. Van watched for 
the black Pierrette and Doug. The tall, 
cone-shaped hat with its dangling pom- 
pons passed him once at a distance. She 
was dancing with Doug, a moody, sus- 
picious Doug, on the lookout for his lost 
partner. As they came to the far end 
of the salon beneath the balcony, Van 
stopped. A long, tremulous trumpet 
call sounded from a distant room. The 
dancers were crowding back from the 
floor, laughing, good-humored, finding 
places to sit in a half circle beneath the 
balcony. 

“What is that?” Danae asked. 

“The Dance of the Mummies—fea- 
ture program. We can see it from one 
of the boxes, unobserved.” He pressed 
a gold piece into the hand of the scarlet- 


clad factotum who guarded the private 
entrance to the upper boxes, led the way 
to the fifth box, and seated her where 
she would be concealed from the view 
of those below. 

She had only spoken to him once, but 
Van felt he had succeeded in establish- 
ing an unacknowledged mutual interest 
between them. She had yielded herself 
in the dance, with an utter abandon, to 
the rhythm and his own perfection as a 
partner. There had been to him the 
undeniable thrill of holding her in his 
arms, even while he had schooled him- 
self against permitting her to appeal to 
him. 

“T feel cool.” She turned to look back 
at him over her shoulder. “Will you 
find my companion and tell him I wish 
my cloak ?” 

“Take this.” He draped her in his 
own domino, and she was silent. 

From the arched, gold entrance at the 
far end of the salon came a slow pro- 
cession of black Nubian slaves, bearing 
on their shoulders shrouded mummy 
shapes. Egyptian youths preceded them, 
blowing on long, slender, golden trum- 
pets. Behind the procession waiked a 
priest, youthful, too, his face lifted in 
rapt ecstasy, his hands uplifted, bearing 
the tripod and urn of Ptah. 

“Grand old bunk.” Van leaned for- 
ward a trifle to speak to her. “A pack 
of devil worshipers after a lashed soul 
would have hit off the keynote of the 
moment better.” 

“What do you mean?” She glanced 
back at him, her brows drawn slightly, 
her eyes puzzled. 

“Suppose twenty men like myself 
were in pursuit of you down there. 
Wouldn’t it fire jaded imaginations to 
see men in evening dress with long 
whips, whirling after you as you tried 
to escape—one poor, selected, perfect 
soul facing sacrifice to the great, potent 
beauty of evil? This is commonplace. 
Look now, and I'll prove it to you. 
They are unwinding the mummies. At 
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the last, what rewards our breathless 
expectancy?” 

To the low, haunting music, the mum- 
mies danced until they unwound them- 
selves, Nubians holding the ends of long 
scarfs of silk. Last of all there stepped 
out girls, with bobbed, bejeweled hair, in 
costumes of heavily pailletted chiffons ; 
darkened eyes, reddened lips against 
pallid, expressionless faces. 

“I was right,” he laughed. “You, in 
your moth gown, are far more bewitch- 
ing. You are like an incarnation of the 
moon,” 

She turned her head away, her eyes 
seeking for Doug among the crowded 
faces under the arches. Already she re- 
gretted permitting herself to be drawn 
against her will into the revelry of the 
carnival spirit. Vaguely, too, she dis- 
trusted ‘this man with his assumption of 
authority, his undeniable attraction. 
The dance of the mummies prevented 
any one from leaving the upper boxes, 
but she turned her shoulder deliberately 
away from him. 

Van was amused. Under his breath 
he murmured verses in Arabic: 

“How shall I know the voice of my beloved, 

From the owl and the bulbul? 

By the love in my heart that answers him.” 

“That is very odd.” Her glance swept 
over him with reluctant curiosity. 
“Aren’t you American?” 

“T arrived this morning from 
Arabia, like all good and authorized 
princes of romance, in fact, on a carpet 
of Bagdad. Satisfied, ma belle prin- 


cesse? My credentials are at your serv- 
ice. I saw you to-night for the first 


time at the Folies, worshiped you, and 
followed you here.” 

\ flicker of scorn showed beneath her 
long, upcurved lashes. She watched 
restlessly for Doug. 

“How did you know that I would be 
here?” 

“My familiar spirit tipped me off. I 
carry him with me bottled for ready 
reference, according to the time-hon- 
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potentates in quest of the Fairest 

She smiled for the first time, a little, 
half-credulous, half-disdainful smile. 

“And what, pray,” she taunted back, 
“does your royal, sun-born Highness 
bring of special interest to one who 
listens ?” 

He drew a ring from his little finger, 
an oblong lapis lazuli set deeply into 
dull, hand-chased gold. On the jewel 
were strange, faint characters like 
Arabic. She examined it with curiosity, 
trying it on her own hand, where it fitted 
the second finger. 

“The Persian priests wore them when 
they officiated at the most sacred cere- 
monial of Zoroaster,” he told her. “They 
were said to have been dug up around 
the ancient Fire Circle already marked 
with those characters. We have grown 
in wisdom since those days. The Sacred 


Fire of Ever-burning Light has been 
found out. It is merely a_ natural 


naphtha geyser. I was given that by the 
ameer who signed one of my concession 
contracts.” 

“What does it mean?” 
the ring about musingly. 


She turned 


“He told me. ‘Fire of Life,’ it says 
there, which is Love.” 

“How commonplace! I had hoped it 
might be a sacred amulet.” 

“So you interpret it according to your 
own conception of love, and find it 
commonplace!” His tone held a fine 
edge of sarcasm. pagan to 
you, isn’t it? Age old, sitting at every 
crossroad in life. This, my beautiful 
one, is Love Supreme, quite another 
consideration, not Venus Genetrix, 
Meera rather, Mother of Life. Anahita, 
they called her, through the Caucasus 
before the Greeks taught them Aph- 
rodite’s ritual, Give back the ring, and 
let me lavish diamonds, according to 
thy desire.” 

“Tt interests me.” 
at arm’s length, 


“Love is 


She held her hand 
studying the ring 
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musingly. “I am not superstitious, but 
—is it very valuable ?” 

He smiled. She was running exactly 
true to form, he thought. And yet, 
from one moment to the next he was 
impressed with her gentility, the un- 
mistakable stamp she 
breeding. 

“Very. In fact, 
things are not bought. They are passed 
along as tribute. Should your royal 
fancy tire of it at any time, I assure 
you it may be exchanged at any repu- 
table mart for a bucket of diamonds or 
six elephants’ weight in silver.” 

“Why should you wish to give this to 
me?” She resented his tone, drawing 
the ring from her finger. “I have no 
desire to keep it. In fact——” 

pomewhere a Tartar gong struck 
loudly, resonantly. Below them the 
mummy dance finished in a whirl, the 
slim, unreal forms had been swathed 
into their wrappings and borne out on 
the shoulders of the giant slaves. The 
lone priest chanted an invocation to 
Hathor as he followed them, his pas- 
sionate, ascetic face uplifted to the 
ascending flame from the metal incense 
brazier he carried. Van stepped back 
into the shadow of the box. Danae had 
risen hurriedly, flinging off his domino. 

“Take me back at once to my escort. 
He is standing under the peacock arch 
over there, with a girl dressed as Pier- 
rette.” She held the ring out to him 
without turning her head, but there came 
no reply. When she glanced back at the 
velvet-curtained recesses of the box she 
found herself alone. Staring at the 
ring, she felt a strange, dazed feeling, as 
if she were wakening from a receding 
dream. She had not seen the upper part 
of his face, only the strongly curved 
young chin and mouth, shaped like an 
old-time Greek hero’s profile, dominant, 
a bit ruthless. 

It had been a new experience to her, 
not altogether pleasant or gratifying. 
Under his compliments there had run 


bore of good 


priceless. Such 


an undercurrent of bantering amuse- 
ment that irritated her. She was accus- 
tomed to homage, to costly gifts from 
her admirers, but this was entirely dif- 
ferent. Against her own will, she had 
felt the strong magnetism of his per- 
sonality, the appeal that lay behind 
every little mannerism, every tone value. 
And, vaguely, she felt afraid of some 
unsuspected yielding in her own nature 
to what had been merely the mood of 
the hour. Yet she had given him no 
encouragement. 

The ring held a strange, disturbing 
fascination for her, however. She 
looked at it closely, at its few simply 
cut characters. “Fire of Love,” it said. 
Slowly she fastened it in the golden 
meshes of her hair by a jeweled clasp, 
and went from the box, down the long 
gallery to the staircase, her heart beating 
quickly, half expecting to meet, at any 
turn, the figure of the black friar. 

Under the arch where she had first 
seen him the Pierrette discovered Van 
waiting for her. As she slipped close to 
him he handed her a check for one thou- 
sand dollars, payable to bearer, folded 
small. 

“Ah, but you are wonderful!” she ex- 
claimed happily. “When I see she is 
standing up there alone, I discover her 
to him. Behold, he rush to her this 
moment, distracted, furious. Am I not 
clever?” She shot a wistful, expectant 
glance at him. 

“Very. J] think you will find that 
correct. Adieu, ma chérie, and many 
thanks.” 

“You will not dance with me again?” 

“Thanks, I’m just leaving.” He was 
watching Danae keenly, as she strolled 
with her peculiar air of aloof hauteur 
along the gallery, down the staircase, 
and joined Doug. He was talking to 
her quickly, his face flushed with anger 
and wine. Danae was pale, indifferent, 
preoccupied. Van smiled slowly to him- 
self as the Pierrette touched his arm 
timidly. 
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“Good night,” she whispered. “You 
are most interesting, monsieur. If you 
wish to know, my name is Marianne 
Duval. I am an excellent model. 
sibly monsieur is an artist?” 

“T am no artist, Pierrette,” he smiled 
back at her. “Good night, and a thou- 
sand thanks for your kindness.” 

She tore his check into fragments 
with the swift vindictiveness of a teased 
kitten. 

“You shall not pay me with money!” 
She tilted back her head. “Kiss me, 
instead.” 

Van met in her eyes the same old look 
of invitation. It bored and saddened 
him. He kissed her lightly, drew his 


Pos- 


” 


monk’s hood low over his face, and 
passed down the wide circular staircase 
without one look back at the girl, who 
leaned far over the gilded balustrade, 
following as far as she could see the 
uplifted head with its clean-cut profile. 


CHAPTER V. 


took a taxi back to the hotel 
where he and his brother had engaged 
suites before his departure for Arabia. 
It was after two when he finally settled 
himself on the couch to read until 
Doug's return, That day he had brought 
several books on the Near-East situa- 
tion. England would probably lose her 
hold on Mesopotamia, he mused, open- 
ing the way to others. His own re- 
ception by the men who controlled the 
oil concessions had been encouraging. 
Subject to certain conditions, he felt his 
visit there had been worth while. But, 
as he read, between the printed page and 
himself came the memory of Danae’s 
face turned from him, resentful, repel- 
lent, yet revealing against her will her 
interest in him. He threw the book 
aside, and walked about the three rooms 
restlessly. 

Various photographic enlargements of 
studies of Danae stood about the place, 
one on Doug’s desk, a sepia, particularly 
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good. Another stood by the droplight 
stand in Doug’s own room. Various 
evidences of the boy’s devotion showed 
here and there. On the desk was an 
accumulation of mail from the States, 
most of it unopened. Van looked it 
over, frowning as he found several in 
delicate gray envelopes, from Gwen Dal. 
las. In a copper tray at one side was a 
collection of bills from the leading 
jewelers, florists, curio dealers, antique 
collectors, even one bill for five thou- 
sand dollars for a Chow pup. 

Closer inspection showed that he had 
purchased four different cars in as many 
weeks. The last, a white-and-silver 
model copied from a special order for 
a maharani of India. The bill was for 
thirty-five thousand. Van replaced them 
all, smoked thoughtfully, and resumed 
his reading. The only act which showed 
the trend of his ultimate purpose was 
in calling up the hotel office and telling 
them to make double reservations on the 
Samarcand, sailing two days later for 
America. There was no doubt in his 
own mind of Doug’s reaction, once he 
could be convinced of Danae’s interest 
in him, which indicated her willingness 
to follow the larger bait. In case what 
proof of this he already possessed 
failed, then he would go farther. 

He heard the stopping of the elevator 
at their floor around two-thirty, the 
familiar step in the corridor, somewhat 
halting and uncertain. He had let the 
catch lock slip back into place after 
using his own pass-key. Doug fumbled 
now over the insertion of his own, turn- 
ed it finally, and entered. There was no 
light in the small entrance hall or the 
living room. He went to his own bed- 
room, turned on the lights, stared 
around until he located the sepia por- 
trait. As he gazed down at the aloof, 
distinctive beauty of the face, his whole 
heart was in his eyes. At the sound of 
another’s presence in the adjoining 
room, he laid it back on the desk. 

“Kanno, are you there?” 
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Instead of his Japanese valet, Van 
stood in the draped doorway, smiling 
back at him quietly. 

“Hello, Doug. 
soon, did you?” 

Doug’s face was a curious study of 
mingled welcome and embarrassment. 
He made an effort to pull himself to- 
gether, started forward with out- 
stretched hand, stumbled over a low ot- 
toman, and dropped on it with relief. 

“I’m all in, Van. Been to a costume 
ball. Made Greenwich Village look like 
a church fair. What's the news from 
Turkeyland ?” 

“Any ultimate trouble points toward 
Europe. I closed full concessions on all 


We 


Didn’t expect me so 


I went after—Persia and Arabia. 
sail for home Saturday.” 

Doug stared back at him, puzzled, his 
curly hair touseled into a crest, trying 
to shape sense out of the announcement, 
so far as it concerned himself. 

“I’m not going back yet.” 


He tried 
to make the casual, but final. 
“Can’t get away so soon, Van. Sorry. 
I’ll be over around the first.” 

“You're going with me, kid,” replied 
Van mildly, but with pointed conclu- 
siveness. “Get that? I’ve booked pas- 
sage for two. We start the new com- 
pany next week, and | want you in on 
it. You'll just have time to cover on 
business, get your town house ready, 
and be married in December.” 

Doug scowled back, his rounded chin 
set doggedly, his eyes heavy with re- 
sentment at the interference. He tried 
to face the issue with forcefulness. 

“There are two sides to that, Van. In 
the first place I won't be dic—damn !— 
tated to by you.” He caught a hiccough 
with difficulty. “I had a hell of a lot to 
say about getting married, didn’t I? 
Gwen had me labeled and picked for fu- 
ture reference ever since she first pow- 
dered her nose. What did I know about 
great love, the grande passion? You 
did. You took your own time looking 
the world over. You didn’t jump into 


words 


any engagement when you were my age, 
did you? You blazed a trail all the way 
from Singapore to Forty-second Street. 
But if I choose to stay on here for a 
while, you're all set to play my natural 
guardian and save the poor dear boy 
from overindulgence, aren’t you, old 
thing?” He chuckled, slipping farther 
down in his chair. “You don’t get any- 
where with me, Van. Go ahead and sail 
Saturday. Tell Gwennie she’s at per- 
fect liberty to change her mind. No 
opposition here whatsoever.” 

“You damned fool!” The words were 
spoken between set teeth, as Van stared 
down at him. “Listen. I know all about 
your White Moth. She’s this fellow 
Volcano’s sweetheart ’ 

He got no further. Doug rose 
heavily, swayed, swung his chair over 
his head and started toward his brother. 
Before it could descend Van _ had 
smashed him back with one quick, mer- 
ciless blow on the point of the chin. 
Setting the chair where it belonged, 
he ordered Doug to get up from the 
floor, where he lay in a sobbing, dis- 
ordered heap. 

“You damned liar!” he blurted out. 
“You never saw her in your life. You 
don’t even know who she is.” 

“No?” Van went over to the desk, 
picked up the telephone, sat down on the 
arm of a chair. “You'll take a sporting 
chance on that, will you? No slinging 
of furniture if you lose? All right. 
Now listen at this end.” He called the 
number scrawled in blue pencil across 
the top of the note pad. Beneath was 
the initial “D.” It was a private num- 
ber. 

The answer came back in the soft, 
hesitant voice of one of the Burmese 
maids. Mademoiselle had retired. It 
was impossible that she be disturbed. 
Van urged her to let Danae know he 
wished to speak with her. Say it was 
the Prince of Arabia. 

Doug eyed him with drawn, black 
brows, suspicious, infuriated at the in- 
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ference that she would speak to him at 
any time. After a pause Van spoke into 
the phone. 

“Ves, it is I. Have I no right to 
notify the Heifer of the Dawn that the 
is about to rise? How did | secure 
vour number? From the genie in the 
crystal bottle, beloved. Listen.” He low- 
ered his tone to one of deliberate pas 
“Danae, I love you. I neglected 
to mention the fact before I left you 
Since I desire to pace your dreams, I 
thought it wise to tell you.” 

Danae’s voice came to him over the 
wire, unheard by Doug, amused, slightly 
sleepy. with a delicious indolence. 

“Have you called me only to tell me 
this? It might have waited.” 

“Until when? Until you cannot resist 
Do you 
He repeated the Arab 
love verse to her softly: 


sun 


sion. 


the temptation to see me again? 
remember this?” 


“How shall I know the voice of my beloved, 
From the owl and the bulbul? 

By the love in my heart that answers him 
“Will you see me soon, Danae?” 
“Never!” Her voice was as taunting, 

as careless as his own, but to the love- 

tortured boy on the couch, the conversa- 
tion was the proof of their deep friend- 
ship. “Where are you now ?” 

“Directly above your habitation in a 
cloud palace. I call to you to join me in 
a rendezvous of dreams, beloved. 
Where is my ring?” 

“Do you wish it back? 
return it.” 

“Sleep with it beneath your cheek.” 

There came a slight click from the 
other end. She had deliberately cut him 
oft. Van smiled, and turned back to 
where Doug lay, face downward on the 
couch, his shoulders shaken with deep, 
dry sobs 


[ will gladly 


There was no 
He smoked a few moments, 
then seated himself beside the boy, one 
hand on his shoulder. “Look 
Doug, pull yourself out of this. 
be any woman’s fool. 


“Believe me, now?” 
answer. 


here, 
Don’t 
They’re all alike, 


She’s real, and she has 
I’ve got to hand you back 
to her clean and right, don’t you under- 
stand? The Danae type is as old as the 
world. You've fallen for it like every 
other inexperienced youngster since the 
beginning of time. She’s the modern 
Lilith, ‘And round his heart one 
strangling golden hair.’ Snap out of 
it. Swallow your medicine and come on 
home with me.’ 

Doug lifted his head, jamming his 
hair back from his damp forehead sav- 
agely, his eves wet and bloodshot. 

“Damned if I will! I'll ask her to 
marry me to-morrow. She’s fine and I 
know it. I love her, I tell you, and if 
you'll mind your business and clear out, 
she'll marry me.” 


except—Gwen. 
faith in you. 


“And I will stop at nothing to prevent 
it. You're going home to Gwen.” 

Doug sneered. “Why the 
hell don’t you marry her yourself, if 
you're so anxious about her?” 

“You're perfectly right, old boy.” 
Van stood up, his face set in lines, the 
words coming slowly. “I would if I 
imagined she would care for me or that 
[ was worthy of her. After that blazed 
trail you mentioned, of the past ten 
years, I would not ask a girl like Gwen 
to be my wife. Ideals and illusions are 
indispensable to love and romance.” 


“Gwen!” 


He walked from the room out to the 
narrow stone balcony, stretching across 
the exterior of the apartment, overlook- 
ing the gardens of the Tuileries. Light 
was just breaking through the eastern 
sky, faint underglows of rose through 
the heavy elephant gray of cloud masses. 

Against his. will, the low, contralto 
tones of Danae’s cool, vibrant voice re- 
curred to him. He regretted having 
repeated to Doug the gossip of the clubs, 
coupling her name with El Volcano’s. 
Every beautiful woman in the public 
eye was subject to innuendo and con- 
jecture. It might be false. But in the 
long run, with odds against him, any- 
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thing seemed fair play for the sake of 
Gwen and her happiness. 

It was Danae’s pose, he thought con- 
temptuously, this “remote, virtuous 
princess” role she played for her public. 
Others had adopted it with similar suc- 
cess. Hidden traps were the best. Not 
for an instant did he grant her one 
measure of faith, and still, against his 
will and understanding, there ran a 
thrill throughout his nerves at the mem- 
ory of her close in his arms, as they 
danced, the fragrant, exquisite perfec- 
tion of her, her unquestionable good 
taste. He lost himself in retrospection, 
the cigarette in his hand burning itself 
out, until Kanno stepped noiselessly 
out beside him. 

“Mister Doug, he sleep,” he said con- 
fidentially. “He drink very much too 
much.” 

Van pulled his thoughts back to 
reality. 

“Fine,” he said. “Give him all he 
wants, Kanno. Keep him dead to the 
world—understand ?—until we make the 
boat at Cherbourg.” 

“Understand perfectly,” answered 
the Jap, with a little, quick bow. Van 
glanced at his watch. Quarter after 
four. He followed the other back into 
the apartment to catch a few hours’ 
sleep. The pictures of Danae seemed 
to smile at him with aloof disdain as he 
avoided them on his way to his own 
room. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The noise of the entrance bell 
awakened Danae the following morn- 
ing. It was only nine-thirty by her 
wrist watch, she noticed, early for 
callers. No tradespeople were ever per- 
mitted to disturb her morning beauty 
sleep. Hara Beb and Kali Beb, the Bur- 
mese women, divided the duties of the 
tiny, exclusive establishment ‘between 
them. While Kali Beb attended to the 
household services and marketing, Hara 
Beb waited upon her sleeping mistress, 


guarding her from intrusion. Her voice 
came to Danae now, low, persuasive, but 
inflexible. 

“It is utterly impossible you see 
mademoiselle at such an hour. Never 
she see anybody so early, never.” 

Full awakening came as she listened. 
Her lips curved in a little smile, half 
pleased, half contemptuous. Had the 
Prince of Bagdad invoked his bottled 
genie and discovered the whereabouts 
of her abode? It was quite believable. 
Her admirers had committed far worse 
absurdities. She held out her hand be- 
fore her as she lay back among the lace- 
covered pillows, gazing at the ring he 
had given her. 

“But, monsieur,” Hara Beb exclaimed 
in distress, “I entreat that you do not 
break down the door! Monsieur, you 
forget yourself. I call for the gen- 
darme, you no stop.” 

The pounding on the door became 
threatening. Danae reached out to the 
chair beside her bed, pulled a dressing 
robe about her slender white shoulders 
with irritation. She took one quick look 
in the long, oval mirror, slipped her feet 
into velvet mules, stepped down the 
winding staircase to the glass door of 
the tiny reception hall. The apartment 
was duplex, the first floor opening into 
the inclosed garden of an old sixteenth- 
century residence remodeled into 
modern suites. 

“Who is it, Hara Beb?” she asked 
softly. 

“Monsieur Gonzalo,” The Burmese 
maid whispered the name with dislike, 
her small, rounded face contracted into 
a comic moue. Danae’s countenance 
cleared at once, with no further trace 
of anxiety. She picked up the pile of 
mail from the silver basket on the con- 
sole, glancing at the top letters with in- 
terest. 

“Let him in, Hara. Tell him after 
I dress I will see him while I have my 
chocolate.” 

She returned to the sleeping room 
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above. The restless pacing to and fro 
below, the rattling of newspapers, the 
slam of a chair, failed to hurry or 
trouble her in the least. The room was 
characteristic of its occupant. Heavy 
double curtains of gold-and-orchid bro- 
caded silk hung loosely before the long 
windows. Outside*the glass were win- 
dow boxes filled with diminutive Japan- 
ese trees, formal, decorative. There 
were coverlets of orchid velvet under 
delicate Flemish lace, dragging to the 
floor, a Persian silk rug of amethyst and 
silver on the floor, a black Chow, Doug’s 
latest gift, dozing on a white-satin pil- 
low near the open fire. 

She bathed leisurely, dressed in a 
loose, Russian morning robe of white 
heavily embroidered, peasant- 
fashion, in coarse gold thread and scar- 
let wool, roped about her waist with the 
knout of a penitent. As she descended 
the narrow stairs, with the Chow fol- 
lowing her, she showed no sign or trace 
of the night’s adventure. 

Her breakfast tray was placed on a 
small, painted table set in a sun- 
drenched window recess overlooking the 
garden. She took the low, cushioned 
wicker chair beside it, patted the im- 
ploring Chow puppy, bent over a low 
green bowl filled with fresh violets from 
Parma, all the while that El Volcano 
stood watching her, his hands behind 
him, fingers interlaced tightly, his lean, 
sallow face set in lines of intense, sup- 
pressed rage. 

“You keep me 


wool, 


waiting like your 
laundry boy! It is your pose!” he ex- 
claimed. “You sit there, now, and affect 
to ignore me. Very good. This I will 
tell you. Last night, after you left the 
theater, I talk to Tothnes myself. He 
was agreeable to my suggestion.” 

Danae’s raised ever so 
slightly, but she did not turn her head. 
Feeding the Chow a dainty, frilled lamb 
chop from a tiny silver trencher, she 
waited. 

“He resents 

2—Ains. 


eyebrows 


your inartistic attitude 


toward the sanctity of your profession. 
The great artiste does not stoop to la 
canaille, you understand me? You even 
dare to wear yqur White Moth costume 
to the Jugend, to flaunt your beauty be- 
fore that mob! You cheapen our act. 
You degrade it. I will have it no longer. 
] came to inform you, mademoiselle, 
that I am finished forever. Our con- 
tract is broken. I have engaged another 
person for to-night. Your services are 
no longer required.” 

Her lips parted in a smile, untroubled, 
sweetly tolerant of his vehemence. 

“What else, Gonzalo?” 

He stared at her furiously. White 
and gold she seemed in the dazziing sun- 
light that streamed about her, white and 
gold like the moth she impersonated, 
elusive, unattainable. 

“You are vain,” he told her, “filled 
with the idea of your own vast value, 
your matchless beauty. You think 
yourself beyond criticism. But you do 
not know the public. All I have to do 
is to give it the true story of Danae 
through the newspapers, the agonized 
failure I found by the Pont Neuf ready 
to drown herself, the beaten one, the 
coward !” 

She did not speak, but looked over at 
him, a peculiar, measuring glance that 
checked his flood of vituperation effec- 
tively. 

“Who takes my place—Ninon*” she 
asked softly. 

“Yes, Ninon.” He hurled back the 
name at her. Then, challengingly: “Do 
not sneer, mademoiselle. She is younger 
than you, she has the grace of a nymph, 
so exquisitely slender, so fragile. She is 
alive and warm with eagerness. She 
will work with me for the success of 
the act. She will do as I tell her, and 
I will make her so much more famous 
than Danae, that in three months’ time 
people will say, ‘Danae, what is that?” 

She smiled slowly. 

“That is quite enough, Gonzalo. I 
wish you both all the success in the 
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world, you and little Ninon. I assure 
you the sooner that people forget Danae, 
the better it will please me. You cannot 
understand that—can you’—not yet. 
You think it a great honor for me to 
have been associated with you, to dance 
night after night before a lot of gaping 
idiots. I am bored to death with it 
all. I hate it! I never intended to re- 
main any longer than I could help. 
Give my love to Ninon. Do not beat 
her, Gonzalo. She is afraid of you. If 
you beat her, the pollen brushes from 
the moth’s wing, and she will fail to 
please the public for you. Hara Beb!” 
she called, and the Burmese woman ap- 
peared in the doorway. “Bring me my 
moth costume. You will have to buy 
her imitation jewels, but she shall have 
the rest of it. It is right. And to-night 
I wish you both the greatest triumph.” 

He seized his hat suddenly from the 
piano, cursed women collectively, and 
slammed the doors after him. Danae 
did not laugh, but sat quietly, drinking 
her chocolate, her eyes half closed as 
she studied the garden below, its vine- 
clad arbors and bordered walks. 

It was as she had expected, the sub- 
stitution of another in the act if she 
continued to combat El Volcano’s or- 
ders. But why should she care, she 
asked herself. She was free. Their as- 
sociation had never been more than a 
timely concession to the extremity of 
the moment. She had been ambitious 
and had learned all that he could teach 
her as a dancer. In the first days of 
their acquaintance he had made love to 
her, as a matter of course, and then she 
had disappeared for two weeks, while 
he hunted for her in every place pos- 
sible. When she returned, she made a 
bargain with him. 

“IT am not interested in wasting my- 
self, Gonzalo. {I am ambitious, and I 
will succeed. If you wish to teach me, 
I will learn and work for you, but if 
you try to make love to me, I will go 
away. Do you understand ?” 


“You are not interested in love, bah!’ 
sneered Gonzalo incredulously. “You 
who can walk the street in rags and yet 
have people turn to stare after you. 
What do you expect ?” 

“T will tell you what I expect’—she 
had said it quite deliberately—‘I expect 
to wait until there comes one who can 
afford to pay the price. Yes, one whom 
I love! I intend to command only the 
highest, do you see?” 

It had been this attitude of conse- 
cration to an ideal of attainment that had 
won her even El Volcano’s respect, al- 
though he had not hesitated to convey t 
the public the idea that he enjoyed her 
favor. She lived up absolutely to the 
letter of her agreement with him, not 
realizing his power to injure her by in- 
nuendo and suggestion. She never 
cheapened herself by association with 
the students on Montmartre who 
frankly worshiped her beauty. If she 
repulsed him, at least Gonzalo had the 
satisfaction of knowing there were no 
favorites. 

When success had come to her she 
had set up the exclusive little establish 
ment for herself in St. Germain, hired 
private tutors for herself, spent two 
years in study and improvement, all for 
the goal she had set before her. It must 
be a fair bargain, she had determined. 
She would bring to the man she mar- 
ried beauty and culture, as well as love. 

Yet, during this time, various men of 
wealth and fame had laid all they pos- 
sessed in the balance of Danae’s favor, 
and had been denied. Gonzalo had 
watched from his own distance, and had 
laughed at them. He had grown to be- 
lieve her a woman without emotion. 
Ambition was all she dreamed of, he 
decided. So much for so much, she 
bargained, and waited for the right man 
with the serene patience of a Cat. 

Now, as he drove his car swiftly over 
to the theater for a morning rehearsal 
with Ninon and orchestra, he told him 
self Danae’s indifference was because 
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she had at last landed her quarry. She 
would throw him, Gonzalo, aside, like an 
old powder puff. She would forget that 
she had ever been Danae of the Folies, 
she would be ever the grande dame 
henceforth, 

He grinned to himself, his teeth shut 
tightly on his cigarette holder, as he 
reached the side entrance of the theater, 
and swung out of the low, red roadster. 
A group of reporters were chatting with 
Tothnes in the doorway. He waved 
them toward El Volcano with relief. 

Was it true, they demanded, that 
Danae had broken her engagement at a 
moment’s notice? Was it true that she 
had been seen at the Jugend Ball with 
Douglas Vallée, the young oil multi- 
millionaire? Was it true that her un- 
derstudy, Ninon Aurel, was to have her 
place ? 

“Quite true, messieurs,” Gonzalo in- 
formed them quietly. “The tempera- 
ment of woman is ever a capricious 
thing to reckon with. When they are 
jealous they become impossible. I am 
supplanting Danae with Ninon, you un- 
derstand me? And to-night you will see 
the grand triumph. You have seen 
Danae, matchless, but cold, messieurs, 
cold as Hecla. But Ninon”’—he kissed 
his finger tips widely to the sky—‘‘she is 
the sparkle in the champagne, the flare 
of the cigarette. She is delight per- 
sonified. She is——” 

He was followed into the darkened 
theater by the journalists. Tothnes had 
listened in silence, his broad, clean- 
shaven face imperturbable, good-hu- 
mored, untroubled. Alone, he sauntered 
around and up to his private office, 
closed the door carefully, and called up 
Vandergrift Vallée at the hotel. 

“Danae leaves at once. El Volcano 
ias already filled her place.” 

“Thanks,” said Van __laconically. 
“You did good work, Tothnes, in help- 
ing me break up the affair. 
the bill.” 


] 
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CHAPTER VII. 


There was expectancy and surmise in 
the atmosphere of the Folies Royale 
that evening. The afternoon papers 
had featured the sensational withdrawal 
of the White Moth, Danae, and the sub- 
stitution of Ninon Aurel in the role. 
The comparison was drawn effectively, 
high-lighted into picturesque contrast, 
between the two. Gonzalo had fulfilled 
his threat. In an interview of regret, 
he had given the unabridged story of his 
discovery of Danae on the brink of sui- 
cide, “Wooed from the Lethean waters 
by Ambition,” as one paper put it. His 
protection and care of her during her 
months of training were accentuated 
and enlarged upon; finally he had told 
of her jealousy of the little Montmartre 
model whom he had employed as her 
understudy. 

Van 
papers. 


done, 
the 


well 
read 


It was extremely 
thought, when he 


Tothnes was giving full measure by 


utilizing the vindictiveness of El Vol- 
cano. The woman without a heart, they 
called Danae, the whole motif of her 
career they made out to be the lure of 
the flame. 

“Yet, no,” Gonzalo had added as the 
climax to his interview, “not even the 
warm, passionate lure of the flame. She 
worships ‘clair de lune,’ she is cold as 
the moon itself, and pitiless. After 
tasting herself of the bitterness of 
poverty and despair, she would crush 
this child of Paris, this flower of Mont- 
martre, from sheer jealousy of her ex- 
treme youth and charm.” 

Danae read the interview, and smiled 
slowly over its well-directed shafts. It 
did not change her plans in the smallest 
particular. All the afternoon she was 
secluded from inquiries. After the de- 
parture of Gonzalo she had formulated 
her own plan for retaliation. After 
sending the moth costume to Ninon, she 
had gone into the city to a certain fa- 
mous establishment, and had spent hours 
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in closest conference with its head. The 
result arrived by special messenger 
shortly before dinner. 


Van had no problem on his hands so 
far as Doug’s condition was concerned. 
With his first moments of consciousness 
that day, he had relapsed into a reaction 
of sullen resentment at the interference 
in his affair with Danae. Kanno had 
ministered to his needs throughout the 
day, which consisted mostly of regular 
ministrations of cognac whenever he 
wakened. He had refused either to 
speak with Van or see him. 

After sending the check to Tothnes 
and making all arrangements for leaving 
Paris in time to make the sailing of the 
Samarcand from Cherbourg, Van found 
the evening before him. In response to 
his inquiry after dinner, Kanno had 
opened wide the door of the sleeping 
room, and disclosed Doug in a sleep of 
utter collapse, apparently. A feeling of 


pity and affection for the boy came over 


Van as he looked down at the flushed, 
embittered face on the pillows. 

After all, if it had not been for Gwen, 
he had a right to his own adventuring. 
And he had surely shown perfect taste 
in choosing Danae as the object of his 
first wild love affair. If it had been 
merely a memory of Paris nights, the 
affair of a few weeks, he might have let 
him go on, but there could be no tem- 
porary compromise with a girl like 
Danae. She obviously desired marriage, 
nothing less. And, therefore, he felt 
justified in taking any steps to save 
Doug from such an entanglement. 

Yet now that he himself faced his last 
night in Paris, his thoughts turned in- 
voluntarily to Danae. He settled him- 
self to read the latest papers and maga- 
zines from London and America, and 
found himself seeing always between 
himself and the printed page the face of 
the Moth Girl, with its strange, aloof 
glamour. It had the rapt remoteness of 
a devotee, he had thought the first night. 


Ainslee’s 


He had seen the same expression on the 
lifted faces of temple dancers, a look 
almost of consecration. 

Probably that was the secret, he told 
himself cynically. It was consecration 
to her ultimate ambition of securing as 
shrewd a bargain for herself as she 
could command. He threw the papers 
on the floor, rose, glanced at his watch, 
and left the hotel. Twenty minutes 
later he stood in the foyer of the Folies, 
impelled against his reason and better 
judgment to take a last look at the girl 
whom he had outwitted. There was 
more than a sporting chance that she 
would be present at the début of her 
rival. 

Tothnes saw and recognized him with 
a smile that conveyed understanding 
and satisfaction. The audience was a 
record one. An air of suspense and an- 
ticipation pervaded it. .It was a 
mingling of first night habitués and the 
student crowd from the Quartier, turn- 
ing out in honor of their favorite, Ninon. 
There was no announcement made of 
the change, nothing but a discreet sub- 
stitution of the name of Ninon in place 
of Danae on the black-and-gold card. 

But at the instant when the black- 
velvet curtains were about to be drawn 
aside, there came a peculiar rustle and 
general movement from the foyer. 
Tothnes, in the back of a first-tier box, 
rose, but failed to discover the cause. 
It was as if a personage of the greatest 
fame and popularity had suddenly ap- 
peared at the Folies. The thrill of 
amazed delight swept through the au- 
dience. Many rose from their seats to 
obtain a better look at the late arrival. 
Van himself rose from the loge seat he 
had taken, staring at the back of the 
darkened theater, but failed to discover 
the cause of the enthusiasm. An un- 
dulating wave of heads could be seen, 
following some one to the curtained 
entrance of the first upper box on the 
left of the stage. 

Suspended in the great web of silk 
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across the ceiling of the auditorium, E1 
Volcano looked down and recognized 
Danae. His lips drew back dryly 
against his teetlH as he grasped the in- 
tent and purpose of her revenge. The 
curtains were already fully parted re- 
vealing Ninon, fair-haired, slender, ap- 
pealing, against the black pillar, but no 
one regarded her. 

In the upper box Danae stood, de- 
liberately letting fall her superb cloak 
of silver fox lined with iridescent green 
velvet, pale and changeful as moon- 
light. She wore a gown of finest spun- 
silver tissue, revealing her supreme gift 
of loveliness. A little slow smile of 
sratification stole over her lips as the 
audience acclaimed her with rising 
shouts and plaudits. 

“Danae! Danae! Vive, vive, vive 
Danae! The matchless, the unconquer- 
able, the Queen of Night!” 

It was Paris’ answer to the canard. 
The shrill hiss that rose from the stu- 
dent section of the balconies failed to be 
heard above the clamor. And Danae 
leaned over, smiling back at her public 
with eager, tenderest accord, lifting her 
arms to them appealingly, setting them 
mad with her challenge to their love and 
loyalty. 

The act was ruined. Tothnes, his 
face suddenly gray and flaccid, fumbled 
aimlessly for his glasses, hurrying down 
from the box to make the stage in time. 
Knowing the Spaniard’s methods, he 
feared anything. But he was too late. 
Before the long velvet curtains fell to- 
gether, before Ninon had finished the 
last fluttering glance toward the flame, 
Gonzalo appeared without warning on 
the stage, his face a livid mask of hate. 
leveling an automatic at the dazzling 
figure in the upper box, he took de- 
liberate aim at the face of Danae to de- 
stroy her beauty. Three shots rang out, 
with staccato reverberations, through 
the theater. Before Gonzalo could aim 
again Tothnes had thrown himself on 
him, seized the wavering, nerveless 


fingers, dragged him down to the floor 
of the stage. Men scrambled from 
boxes and over the chairs of the orches- 
tra, to avenge the attack on their fa- 
vorite. 

Fascinated, Danae had stood abso- 
lutely motionless when she had guessed 
his intent. Meeting his eyes with her 
slow, contemptuous smile, fearless, ar- 
rogant in her freedom from his power, 
she had stolen his nerve at the crucial 
moment. The weapon had trembled, 
shaken in his grasp, as he fired at her. 
Now she stood gazing down at the 
amazing clamorous scene on the stage, 
where they were trampling the Spaniard 
under foot, beating him. The shrill, 
hysterical screaming of Ninon reached 
her, the panic of the audience, the sick- 
ening odor of powder smoke as it rose 
in delicate, curling ovals from the stage 
below the box. 

And all at once she 
surrounded by a _ sobbing, adoring 
crowd. It was all that even her desire 
for vengeance might have dreamed of as 
payment in full for El Volcano’s plot 
to ruin her reputation and career. 

Van watched until the figure in silver 
had passed out of the lobby side en- 
trance with all the ceremony and acclaim 
due an empress, surrounded by an es- 
cort of some of the most famous and 
notable personages on the Continent. 
It was a singular triumph, he thought, 
and was startled to find his own blood 
racing in his veins, his whole being 
strung to a high tension over the amaz- 
ing scene he had just witnessed. The 
marvelous nerve and courage of the girl 
as she had faced without fear or shrink- 
ing what seemed to promise certain 
death, the utter contempt in her eyes 
as she had looked down at Gonzalo, these 
impelled his admiration in spite of him- 
self. He was extremely thankful that 
Doug reposed, unconscious of events, in 
the hotel suite. The boat train would 
leave before the morning papers were 
out. 


found herself 
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He left the theater without attempting 
to see Tothnes. The curtain had fallen 
on the scene. El Volcano lay stretched 
out in Tothnes’ private room, uncon- 
scious, bruised, beaten. He would be 
arrested at once, it was said in the 
lobby. Danae might prefer the heaviest 
charges against him. He would prob- 
ably get the limit in a sentence, perhaps 
even exile to the penal colonies. The 
departing audience discussed all the pos- 
sibilities with telish and vivacity. 

A mob of girls and boys were flinging 
flowers before a life-size painting of 
Danae as the Moth. Van avoided the 
main entrance, choosing the carriage 
way, instead, to escape by. On the edge 
of the gutter he encountered two 
clenched, half-grown figures of street 
boys wrestling on the sidewalk for the 
possession of the remains of a trampled 
bouquet of white flowers. 

“Danae let them fall,” he was told by 
one who watched the frenzied fight. He 


hesitated, pushed several gold coins into 
the grimy fists of the combatants, and 
reached-his waiting car tenderly crush- 
ing in his hand three or four japonicas. 
He recognized them by their peculiar, 


haunting perfume, flowers that only 
opened at the invitation of the moon. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Getting Doug away at this propitious 
and psychological moment seemed to 
Van afterward like a mysterious work- 
ing out of some force stronger than his 
own efforts. If he had foreseen the 
public clamor and news exploitation of 
1 Volcano’s revenge upon Danae, he 
could not have planned the removal of 
Doug from the danger zone more op- 
portunely. Sleepy and surly still, he 
made the boat train with Kanno’s ex- 
pert assistance. During the journey in 
the early dawn he declined to respond in 
any way to Van's friendly overtures. 
Once aboard the Samarcand, he had 
withdrawn to his own stateroom to 


finish his broken night’s rest, Kanno 
said. 

Van enjoyed coffee and hot rolls, sent 
off several answers to telegrams and let- 
ters, and provided himself with a store 
of reading for the trip. Once he passed 
the Jap hurrying through the reading 
salon with magazines and newspapers 
under his arm. At the moment it oc- 
curred to him that Doug’s perusal of the 
account of the shooting affair at the 
theater the previous night was some: 
what risky. He had an impulse to head 
Kanno off, and checked it. After alll, it 
was too late to alter things. The boat 
sailed at eight. It was nearly that now. 

Then he read for himself the highly 
partisan reports. There was no ques- 
tion but that Danae’s position with the 
amusement world in Paris was assured. 
They gloried in her courage, her superb 
presence of mind following the shooting 
It appeared that she had refused to pre- 
fer any charge against Gonzalo. 
Doubtless, the newspapers hinted, she 
held herself above all such customary, 
sordid methods. It would be more than 
interesting to watch the outcome of a 
certain romance which connected the 
name of Danae with that of a well- 
known young American multimillion- 
aire. 

The sirens sounded warningly. The 
boat vibrated with the starting of the 
engines. There came from the pier the 
usual excited cries of delayed pas- 
sengers. It was all old to Van. He 
went forward to watch the gradual slip- 
ping out to sea. This held him, wide 
vistas of waves undulating in the gray 
light, swirling gulls beating back and 
forth in rhythmic motion, the last 
shadowy edge of night still lingering 
along the western horizon, like a distant, 
unknown coast. 

He had ‘been right, he assured’ him- 
self. There could be no compromise 
in a case like Doug’s. Then why should 
he find in his own mind a constant re- 
version to memories of the girl Danae? 
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It was not so much her beauty that in- 
trigued his interest, but rather her cool- 
headedness in the directness of her 
campaign, the way in which she had con- 
conducted herself at the Jugend Ball 
commanded his admiration. She 
had adroitness in her maneuvering. Yet 
he could have sworn she was reserving 
herself deliberately for some ideal which 
she had. 

Probably the Spaniard had been more 
to her than appeared. Several of the 
papers had stated that she had been im- 
mediately approached with munificent 
offers from American and English 
managers. But, they added, it was well 
known among the initiate, that Danae 
had her future secured against any 
hazard of the life of an artiste. 

Van’s teeth had set on the stem of 
his pipe when he read this last. He 
wondered just what she would think 
when she discovered Doug had left 
France without seeking her. Would she 
connect his departure in any way with 


her masked partner at the Jugend, her 


monk of the Order of the Rose? He 
doubted this. If Doug had seen her 
leaving, he would have un- 
doubtedly blurted out the truth of how 
he had learned of her ready interest in 
Van. As it was, she could only conjec- 
ture why he had departed for America 
without sending her an explanation. 
When they were twenty minutes out 
he decided to look in on Doug. Their 
staterooms were well forward, with a 
cabin between. As he walked the length 
of the upper deck he passed a girl whose 
appearance struck him with a vague 
familiarity, although she was wrapped 
closely in furs, and her back turned to 
him. She stood apart from the chatting, 
lively groups, gazing back toward the 
French shore. Something in the pecu- 
liar tilt of her head, in the grace of her 
carriage, sent his memory scouting back 
to Danae. The improbability of her 
being a passenger on board the Samar- 
cand sent its own accusation against 


before 
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him, He was a prey to her beauty, he 
told himself contemptuously, so much so 
that his fancy could clothe another in 
her semblance. 

He rapped on Doug’s door, waited, 
rapped again peremptorily. Receiving 
no response, he figured that Kanno must 
be on an errand around the boat, and 
turned the knob to enter. The inner 
stateroom was vacant, and in confusion. 
Doug’s luggage was gone. There was 
no sign of toilet articles or clothing. 
The room was absolutely empty. He 
turned to the small cabin of the suite. 
Every trace of his brother had vanished. 
It was a clean get-away. His eyes nar- 
rowed as he caught the meaning of the 
situation. In his own stateroom a slip 
of paper torn from a notebook lay on the 
dressing table. He unfolded it, and 
read in Doug’s handwriting, scrawled in 
pencil : 

Read 


her. 


Paris live without 

Douce. 

It was not suicide, Van thought 
grimly. He would hardly have taken 
Kanno and extra luggage along, if he 
had intended entering eternity as an un- 
bidden guest. He had probably glanced 
at the account of El Volcano’s shooting 
at Danae last night at the Folies, and had 
had time to slip off at the last moment, 
as the Samarcand was leaving the pier. 

It was the blind, irresistible reaction 
of a lovesick boy, quixotic, impulsive, 
and it left Van’s hands completely tied. 
He had been beaten merely by Doug’s 
happening to see the morning papers. 
He cursed his own stupidity in letting 
the Jap take them to him, even when he 
was safely on the steamer. If it had 
been an English line, there might have 
been a chance of his getting back to 
shore in one of the pilot boats. As it 
was, the Atlantic lay ahead of him, 
with New York the first stop, and his 
entire scheme of things smashed flat. 
Doug was already on his way back to 
Paris and Danae. Nothing he had done 
proved so conclusively how hopeless it 


papers. Cannot 
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was to try and hold him back from his 
infatuation for the girl. She held all 
the odd tricks now, Van granted bitterly. 
There was nothing further he could do 
to stop their marriage, since this was her 
ultimate goal. 

He remained in the cabin until it was 
time for luncheon, irritated, nervous, 
thoroughly disgusted, smoking steadily, 
pondering whether to send a wireless to 
Doug as a last deterrent, or asking him- 
self if it were not best to wash his hands 
of any further responsibility. But, with 
the relaxing of tension, came the thought 
of Gwen. What would she say when he 
told her that Doug had fallen for the 
star of the Folies, the girl known as the 
White Moth? Would there be any 
chance of her turning to him as a con- 
solation prize? 

He grinned at the thought. Gwen 
was not that type. She would rather 
throw the entire blame on him, for leav- 
ing Doug alone while he went on to the 
Orient, for not using all of his own ex 
perience to safeguard his brother. She 
would never accuse Doug. It would all 
fall on his shoulders, the full responsi- 
bility for permitting Doug to fall a 
victim to the temptations of Paris. Pos- 
sibly she was right. 

He went out on deck to escape 
sengers assembling in the saloon 
luncheon call sounded. Turning at the 
stern on the upper deck, he saw again 
the figure in gray which had drawn his 
attention before. Her enveloping chin- 
chilla cape seemed part of the gun- 
metal-toned sea and the grayness of the 
November day. But the high fur collar 
had fallen back from her face, revealing 
its beauty. She, also, seemed to be 
avoiding the groups in the saloon, and 
below, as if she half trusted some one 
might find her there alone, some one 
whom she expected. 

Recognizing her, Van stopped short. 
Fate, it appeared, was, after all, a clown, 
a juggler of chance and circumstance. 
Doug had ducked from the boat at the 
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last moment to dash back to Paris at the 
eleventh hour after the girl he loved, 
and here she waited for him, a passenger 
on the Samarcand, because, he decided, 
she had probably learned from the hotel 
that Doug had intended sailing on it. 

As he watched not ten paces 
away, it seemed as if his eyes drew her 
own gaze toward him. She turned her 
head slowly, her throat a lovely, perfect 
curve of expectancy, met his amused, 
comprehending glance, and stared back 
in amazement and disconcertion, her 
brows drawn together in the quick little 
habitual move he remembered. 

“Why are you here?” she demanded, 
when he crossed the deck to her 
There was no welcome in her tone, only 
resentment and a troubled thrill of ex- 
pectancy. 

“Why? Must I beg to remind the 
airest of Women of my bottled genie 
which apprises me at all times of things 
appertaining to my soul’s desire. Aren't 
you secretly glad I am here?” 

His eyes, darkly blue, quizzed her 
unmercifully, met and combated suc- 
cessfully the rising temper in her own, 
until she turned away from him to the 
sea, her face flushing slightly, her un- 
gloved hand resting on the foam-wet 
rail. The ring was on her second finger, 
he noticed, 

“Aren't you?” he repeated. 

She shrugged her shoulders, hardly 
convincingly. 

“It breaks the monotony of a long and 
tedious voyage, doesn’t it?” 

“T shall time for amuse- 
ment.” Her tone was impersonal. “I 
caught this boat at the last moment. 
Hernandez has made me an offer for 
the New York opening of his opera, to 
create the role of Clairmonde.” 

She was telling the truth. Van found 
himself outpointed for the moment by 
circumstances. The game had been 
taken out of his hands. Almost he 
found him questioning his own sus 
picion of her. 


her, 


side. 


have no 
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‘| have always loved music,” she went 
on idly. “Of course, this is light opera, 
but it suits my voice, and the theme is 
interesting.” 

“Why did you choose the Samar- 
cand?” he asked deliberately. “Doesn't 
it make you believe in the great im- 
mutable, inescapable forces which un- 
derlie our lives and shape our des- 
tinies?”’ He smiled down at her, his 
hands plunged deep in the pockets of his 
traveling cloak. But her eyes met his 
frankly as she answered his question. 

“T chose the Samarcand because Her- 
nandez was sailing on it,” she said 
gravely. 

His gaze rested on her amusedly. 
Of course she was evading. She must 
have called up Doug at the hotel and 
discovered they had left; made her own 
plans accordingly. The offer from Her- 
nandez, he decided, was a clever sub- 
terfuge, yet within the hour they ran 
across the famous producer, as they 
paced the upper deck together. Danae 
met him eagerly, her eyes alight with 
interest, as she evaded a direct intro- 
duction, 

“You know Hernandez, of course.” 
She omitted Van at once from their con- 
versation, plunging eagerly into a dis- 
cussion of the new opera and her plans. 
Suddenly, without warning, she asked, 
“Did you find Doug Vallée for me?” 

Hernandez shrugged dubious, regret- 
ful shoulders. 

“He leave the boat most unexpectedly 
at the very last moment of departure.” 

“Left the boat?” Her tone was in- 
credulous. “Oh, there’s some mistake— 
it’s absurd that he should leave at the 
last moment !” 

While Hernandez explained and pro- 
tested, her glance met Van’s unwillingly. 
followed the direction of his own eyes to 
the ring on her finger, caught the 
thought suggested behind it, and 
frowned. 

“T will not go into the saloon for 
luncheon,” she said quietly. “I wish to 
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study the role of Clairmonde.” She leit 
them, her -chin upraised as usual, her 
eyes inscrutable. Van smiled somewhat 
grimly. 

CHAPTER IX. 

It was not until the third day out that 
Danae learned Van's identity. Piqued 
at the situation in which she found her- 
self through Doug’s return to Paris, 
she had chosen to seclude herself in her 
suite, refusing all his ingenious strata- 
gems for coaxing her out. It was Hara 
seb who brought her a bit of gossip 
from the steward, as she lay back on the 
couch by the window, the score of 
“Clairmonde” open beside her. 

“Grenier, the steward, he is from 
Marseilles. He says mademoiselle is the 
most beautiful woman he has ever seen.” 

“Nice of him, isn’t it?’ Danae said 
lazily. “He wants a double tip, Hara.” 

“He make plenty tip from made- 
moiselle.” Hara Beb showed her white, 
even teeth amusedly. ‘Monsieur Val- 
lée give him gold piece every day, make 
sure you get extra service.” 

“Monsieur Vallée! What do you 
mean, Hara Beb:” Danae glanced up 
from her book quickly. ‘He is not on 
board.” 

“Not Monsieur Douglas. "Nother one. 
Prince of Arabia.” Her narrow, sloe- 
black eyes held their own enjoyment of 
the surprise. 

“How do you know his name is Val- 
lée?’”’ asked Danae musingly. “Don’t 
play any tricks with me, Hara Beb.” 

“Me no play missee tricks. Grenier 
call him always Monsieur Vallée. Her- 
nandez, too, I hear him call him Mon- 
sieur Vallée.” 

Danae rose from the couch slowly. 
She would dress and go out on deck, 
she said. She chose a short trotteur 
coat of caracal and close hat pulled low 
over her blond hair. It was sheer busi- 
ness finesse with her now. At the mo- 
ment she felt an inward rage against this 
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man who had stepped into her life and 
changed its whole tenor. 

Once on deck she sent an under 
steward after Hernandez and questioned 
him peremptorily about Vallée. ~The 
producer was amazed that she had not 
known him. 

“My dear child, he is world famous, 
one of the very richest men we have 
over here. I thought you knew——” 

“IT knew nothing about him,” she cut 
in curtly. “I met him at the Jugend 
Bal, found him here an hour before we 
met you.” 

As Hernandez talked, her own mind 
wove interpretations of Van’s conduct 
toward herself back and forth con- 
nectedly. There had been jealousy be- 
tween the two brothers. Van’s appear- 
ance at the Jugend, his cutting in on 
Doug—it was clear to her now. Doubt- 
less, too, it had been Van who had per- 
suaded Doug to leave Paris, intending 
to return later on himself, and see her 
again. 


In the distance she caught a passing 
glimpse of Van, sauntering along the 
deck, his gray cap pulled low over long- 
lashed, equivocal eyes, his figure con- 
spicuous and distinctive among other 
men. She closed her eyes in one hushed 


self-revelation. She had 
never loved Doug, never even guessed 
what love meant, never responded for a 
single instant to his attentions, whereas 
the other man had held her interest from 
that first dance together, even while she 
had suspected her own response and 
fought against it. 

Regretfully, now, she thought of the 
boy who had loved her so completely. 
If she herself had been wiser, if she had 
known what love meant, she told herself, 
she would never have permitted him to 
dream of fulfillment. Leaving Hernan- 
dez, she had returned to her own suite, 
sent Hara Beb away, luxuriated in soli- 
tude, in seeking her own image in the 
long mirror and finding a new Danae 
there. The ring he had given her took 
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on a deliciously disturbing meaning now. 
She pressed it to her lips. 

What had he told her? “ ‘Fire of 
Life,’ which is Love.” Every word he 
had spoken to her took on a new mean- 
ing. He had known she was drifting 
into a loveless marriage with his brother, 
or had he even suspected it, after all? 
She had never told Doug in so many 
words that she would be his wife. It 
was merely that out of all her admirers 
she had accepted his gifts and attentions 
and had not, therefore, denied their en- 
gagement. 

So paltry and impossible it seemed 
to her now. Doug, with his boyish, im- 
mature adoration, his moods and whims. 
Eagerly she made excuses for herself, 
lying on the couch, her cheek pressed 
to the ring. Life had been bitter to her. 
She had asked no quarter from it after 
that one night on the Pont Neuf. So 
much for so much. She would pay for 
all she received and ask no favors of 
gods or men. It seemed absurd to her 
now, the retaliation of a hurt child 
against forces it could not control. Even 
Gonzalo, she told herself, had helped 
and taught her in his own way. She had 
been wrong, utterly wrong, to imagine 
the failure of the act without her. Poor 
little Ninon! 

Compassion and understanding flowed 
into her whole being in the new light of 
love. Yet when she met Van the fol 
lowing morning she gave no hint of hav- 
ing discovered his identity. 

“Well?” His voice challenged her at- 
tention as he approached the chair she 
had taken. “Good morning. I had be- 
gun to think you only wakened at night 
like your japonicas.” 

“T have been studying.” She avoided 
his glance. “Do you like Hernandez?” 

“Detest him.” He took the chair be- 
side her contentedly. “You waste your 
time. You will never appear in his 
opera. Read the stars. I have told you, 
and you will not believe me.” He 
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quoted slowly, under his breath, lazily 
watching the far horizon: 

“Escape me? Never. 

While you are you, and | am I.” 

“And I do not even know your name,” 
she countered. 

The sheer happiness of being near him 
again beat down her last defenses. She 
felt herself drifting, her life swayed, 
as he had said, by some unseen, immut- 
able forces. 

“So much the more intriguing. I 
wish I might choose one warranted to 
satisfy your expectancy.” She missed 
the edge of irony in his tone. 

“Why are you so sure of yourself? 
It antagonizes me.” 

“No, it does not,” he contradicted. 
“It relieves you of all responsibility. 
You have always been your own pilot. 
Now, you have me. It is very simple. 
What has it meant to you to be Danae, 
the White Moth? Infinite ennui. I can- 
not imagine any existence more futile 
than to be enamored of the flame which 
consumes you. You have gazed upon 
your public, and secretly despised it. 
The only reason why you permitted 
yourself to appear in anything like a 
lolies production was the chance that 
you might be seen by me! And you 
gauged the possibility to a nicety. I 
came to the Folies, saw you, and, my 
dear, if it is any satisfaction to you, 
after that I would put a ring through 
the nose of little Sirius, if you hap- 
pened to fancy him for a pet. I would 
liquidate sufficient of my holdings to 
permit your royal sweetness to bathe in 
gold daily, like whimsical old Midas. 
Do you miss the worship of Paris? 
We'll pick up a dream isle somewhere 
in the South Seas, and you may have the 
thrill of real worship as a sun goddess 
in a heathen temple. Believe me, I can 
set any stage you fancy, and I can keep 
pace with any extravagance you may 
think you can cost me.” 

Something in his words and man- 
ner arrested her attention. He offered 
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her merely material riches and amuse- 
ments that extreme wealth might pro- 
cure for her, when what her soul was 
crying aloud for now was only love. 
For the first time it struck her unpleas- 
antly that he gave her little credit for 
either heart or intelligence in the toys 
he tempted her with. 

“And what then?” she asked. His 
eyes mocked at her mood of unusual 
pensiveness. 

“Always the perpetual adoration of 
your prince. Enough?” 

“Adoration? Do you think that the 
end of every woman’s desire? Adora- 
tion and amusement?” 

“No, not every woman’s,” he said 
quietly. “But yours, Danae, yes. It is 
daily sustenance to you. You are the 
eternal manifestation of beauty, na- 
ture’s most perfect product. Through- 
out the ages all the world has paid 
tribute to you in wealth and heart’s 
blood. You are not merely yourself. 
You are the result of centuries. The 
sun, they say, is composed of infinite 
electrons, ever changing, ever casting 
off. So Life at intervals throws forth 
a perfect atom, made up of like atoms 
that have slipped out of matter and come 
into world life again in a new manifes- 
tation. You are the Beloved Woman, 
my dear, the world’s desire, and all that 
sort of thing.” 

“Oh, but I do hate you!” She turned 
and met his amused eyes, with hot re- 
sentment in her own. 

“No, you do not. You hate truth, and 
I like to speak it to you instead of the 
adoration chatter you are fed up with. 
You may hate me many times, Danae, 
but you'll never be bored again. I 
promise you new interests unceasingly. 
That look of uttter ennui has already 
left your face.” 

She laughed, relaxing under his teas- 
ing. It was deliciously restful to lie 
back in the steamer chair, the limitless 
expanse of sea and sky before her eyes, 
and Van’s presence beside her, to feel 
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that she was drifting on without any 
effort of her own, through a channel of 
safety that led to the port of happiness. 

“Hernandez promises a premiére in 
six weeks, It is a wonderful role, 
Clairmonde. Do you know Gautier’s 
story ?” 

Van leaned toward her with his most 
infallible air of appeal. 

“T am not interested. I have already 
told you my opinion concerning your 
future, Mademoiselle Danae. We shall 
be married as soon as we reach New 
York.” 

“You are very sure of yourself,” she 
replied, her head turned from him to 
watch the distant sails of a passing 
trading schooner. “Very casual and 
confident in your way of winning a wife. 
What if I tell you that | know who 
you are?” 

“My dear lady of the moon,” returned 
Van, taking the occasion decisively, 
“what if you do know? I could not re- 
main nameless forever at your pleas- 
ure.” 

Her eyes met his suddenly in appeal. 

“T am thinking of Doug——” 

“Vou will be doing Doug the greatest 
service of his life if you will ignore and 
forget him,” he answered curtly. “He 
imagines himself in love with you. You 
do not love him. Life has buffeted you 
hard, and temporarily you see in his 
wealth solace for all your past hard- 
ships. I assure you he would not hold 
your undivided interest for a week. Nor 
has he the means to gratify your— 
whims.” He smiled down at her quiz- 
zically. “I have been quite fair with 
him. I have told him I met you at the 
Jugend——” 

“That was why he did not try to see 
me before he left Paris?” she asked sud- 
denly. 

“No, not at all. He asserted his in- 
dependence, and assured me he would 
stay and do as he liked. It happens he is 
engaged to a very charming girl in 
America. In honor, he was bound to 
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return. I have never met any one ex- 
actly like you, Danae, and from the 
moment I saw you | had no intention of 
permitting you to marry my brother.” 

His eyes held a peculiar, intent pur- 
pose that attracted and thrilled her by 
its novelty. 

“Believe me, my dear, you will be hap- 
pier with me. All your wishes will be 
fulfilled. You will command all the 
wealth you may fancy. You may play 
the social game to the limit or travel 
where the red gods call.” 

“But you’’—she hesitated, avoiding 
his eyes, betrayal in her own, the wistful 
note again in her voice—‘‘you never say 
you love me, Van.” 

“Well, then- They were alone 
in the sheltered corner he had selected 
for their chairs. He bent over her to 
kiss her, but she drew away quickly. 
“Surely you know that without words. 
You are infinitely desirable, Danae, 
supremely beautiful, lovely, elusive.” 

She frowned. 

“T—] am half afraid of you. You 
seem to have such a wrong conception 
of the real me, always as if I were the 
Moth, spectacular, showy. I hate it!” 
she almost sobbed. “Why do you speak 
to me in that way?” 

“Because you are the Moth,” he re- 
plied calmly. “A very perfect, beautiful 
moth, pledged to the flame of success. 
A woman’s conception of success varies 
with her own nature and personality. 
To you, it constitutes wealth and un- 
ceasing admiration. I do not idealize 
you, you see, but I ana willing to admit 
I want you.” 

“Supposing I sign a contract with 
Hernandez ?” 

“You will not. We have two more 
days at sea. Can you look at me, 
Danae, and tell me truthfully that | 
mean nothing to you? Look up at me.” 

“No.” Her voice was low. 

“Two days more,” he resumed. 
“We'll be married as soon as we reach 
New York. And you may rebel and 














argue and fight against it as you please, 
but in your heart you know it will surely 
happen, and that you want it to hap- 
pen.” 

“You are never tender, always abrupt 
and masterful.” 

“IT am not tender,” he agreed. “I 
shall probably be brutally frank with 
you many times, my dear girl, but I 
swear to you I will give you all you 
demand of life.” 

Again, as she listened, Danae felt the 
undercurrent of hidden meaning behind 
his words, the disturbing, mysterious 
factor that warned her to hesitate. But 
the mere nearness of him, the sound of 
his voice, affected her like some subtle 
drug. She felt dreamy and indifferent. 
Van, watching her, smiled to himself. 
In spite of all her cultivated armor of in- 
difference, she was slipping under the 
spell of his love-making like any other 
woman he had ever attempted: to win. 
Given two more days at sea together, 
and he knew he had opportunity 
whipped to heel. 


” 


CHAPTER X. 


The remainder of the voyage elapsed 
all too soon for Danae’s new mood to 
develop its fullest possibilities. Between 
Hernandez’s importunities and objec- 
tions and Van’s cool determination to 
break down her scruples against a hur- 
ried wedding, she found herself follow- 
ing the urge of her deep love for Van. 
It was what she herself most wished to 
do. Before they entered the Narrows, 
she had yielded to Van’s insistent de- 
mand. They were to be married as soon 
as they reached New York. 

And Van, determined though he was 
to resist the love that had sprung up in 
his heart during the days of close com- 
panionship on board ship, days in which 
he felt that this charming, tender girl, 
could not but be the real Danae, almost 
doubted his own estimate of her charac- 
ter, so dear had she become, so des- 
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perate his need of her. Yet, remember- 
ing Doug, he silenced the call of his 
heart, told himself that, difficult as the 
role he had voluntarily accepted might 
prove for himself, he must keep to it, 
nevertheless. He must win Danae, but 
she must not realize his growing love for 
her, his reluctant yielding to her fas- 
cination. 

His method of wooing irritated and 
yet intrigued her with its novelty, after 
the lavish attention and devotion she had 
been accustomed to. There never was 
the least abandon in his manner toward 
her, never for an instant a hint of his 
losing the grip on himself. But only 
Van knew the effort that this cost him. 
She had resented his coolness, refusing 
him even the casual caresses he seemed 
to think were expected from him in his 
role of lover. Over and over she 
regretted accepting him, sensing some- 
thing nameless between them, something 
back of the desire to make her his wife. 

She had studied men ever since the 
night on the Pont Neuf, their passions 
and weaknesses. But none of her con- 
clusions fitted the man who intended 
marrying her. She grew oddly re- 
strained and silent with him, speculat- 
ing, puzzling to herself over his nature. 
His demand for an immediate marriage 
surely proved his longing to sweep aside 
any chance of losing her, she told her- 
self again and again. And, believing 
this finally, she found herself slipping 
into moods of exquisite happiness. He 
believed her to be ambitious and cold. 
Would he not discover a new Danae 
after they were married. She felt that 
she herself had only known what love 
meant since that night at the Jugend 
Bal Masqué. 

Often now, before her mirror in the 
stateroom, she would stand with uplifted 
arms clasped behind her head, studying 
her own face with a new contentment. 
Never had she gloried so in her beauty 
as now. She would prove to Van in the 
days of love and companionship to 
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come the full verity of her love for him. 
Strangely, in these last days, all thought 
of his wealth had left her. She knew 
now that she could be his wife even if 
he were not Van Vallee, with millions 
back of him. 

With Van, the affair had be- 
come more complicated. He realized 
that as soon as Doug discovered that 
Danae had left Paris and sailed on the 
Samarcand he would catch the next boat 
himself. Even if she signed up with 
Hernandez, Doug would throw his en- 
gagement with Gwen to the high winds 
of heaven, in order to win Danae. The 
thing was vividly clear to him. The 
announcement of Doug’s coming mar- 
riage to Gwen was already out. It 
meant everything at this time to place 
between him and this girl of :he Folies 
an irrevocable barrier, something he 
could not brush aside on his arrival. 

As to Danae herself, he looked upon 
her with a cultivated cynicism, steeling 
himself against her charm and growing 
attraction for him. He told himself she 
had been aware all along of his own 
identity, had been glad of the oppor- 
tunity to win the better prize. Even if 
she had not learned of Gwen, and the 
marriage ahead, if her love and good 
‘ faith had meant everything to the boy 
back in Paris, she would have jilted him 
without a second thought, in order to 
marry his elder brother and double the 
value of her gaining. And, even while 
he loved her, he found his affection for 
his brother, his insistence on fair play 
making her out to be only mercenary. 

Even the new mood which Danae 
showed during the last few days at sea 
left him skeptical. She was a clever ac- 
tress, he told himself, skilled in every 
point of the game. She knew he did not 
like sophisticated types, therefore she 
would be the ingénue, dreamy, inno- 
cently repelling any advances he made. 
When he caught himself watching her 
with a strange, new longing to seize her 
close in his arms, to crttsh her, hurt her, 
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force her to face truth, to change her 
whole nature, he could have laughed at 
the idiotic folly of it. Nature’s trap, 
he called it, for the unwary male. 

Delayed down the bay by health 
officers, on their arrival, Van had wire- 
lessed ahead for his own private launch 
to take them off the steamer. Official 
tape seemed to unwind like magic at the 
mere sound of his name, Danae discov- 
ered. Shoulder to shoulder they watched 
the morning mist lift from Manhattan's 
sky line, the distant vista of East River 
bridges overlapping one another like 
foothills in the gray haze. 

“Like it?” he asked lazily. ‘It’s bet 
ter when the sunlight hits it. Hernan- 
dez wanted to assist us over the next 
few emotional hours, but I told him his 
good offices were not needed. He'll 
never control his tongue when the news- 
paper men get hold of him. You had 
better go up to some quiet hotel and 
have breakfast; register under another 
name, if you like 
tives or friends 
with you ?” 

“No one 


Have you any rela- 
here whom you want 


at all,” she replied slowly. 


“T haven’t a soul in the world who 
would care whether | was going to be 
married or jump into the river this in- 
stant. My people are all dead.” 

He glanced at her quickly, but there 
was no trace of emotion on her face or 
in her manner, he noticed with relief. 

“Then we will be married. this after- 
noon. \Vould you like to go straight up 
to my town apartment afterward, or is 
that too quiet? No spotlight!” 

“Don’t be abrupt with me, Van.” She 
turned her head to look at him resent- 
fully. “I am trying hard to take you 
for granted, but I can’t produce all the 
glamour and necessary atmosphere my- 
self, vou know. If you discourage me 
too much, even at this late hour, I may 
escape.” 

He regarded her with quick scrutiny, 
and laughed. 


“T believe you would, at that. Then 
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we'll get over the necessary details as 
soon as possible. It’s too early for even 
the press to suspect us of serious in- 
tentions. We'll make the City Hall first 
on our way uptown.” 

She shuddered at his tone and words. 

“Marriage is barbarous, isn’t it? I 
hate it. It should be a contract between 
two persons kneeling alone beneath the 
moon, somewhere in the wilderness.” 

“You know, you’ve got a wild, senti- 
mental vein in you, Danae,” he said. 
“T assure you there are some extremely 
pleasant moments ahead of you, prac- 
tically pleasant, I mean. I shall take no 
advantage of your softened mood, my 
dear. From the City Hall we'll go 
directly to my lawyers and frame up an 
unbreakable document insuring your 
future security and welfare.” 

She closed her eyes with a little stab 
of pain at the steel edge to his words. 
Always, he made her feel that his ar- 
rangements for her future took on the 
nature of business negotiations. She 
felt strongly the urge to stop the whole 
affair now, before it was too late, to wait 
and compel him to show more tender- 
ness, more real consideration, more out- 
spoken love for her. 

Yet she found herself yielding be- 
cause of her conquering love for him, 
going through the formalities of secur- 
ing the license at the City Hall, the brief 
interview later at his lawyers, where he 
outlined what he wished done in the 
matter of settlements. They lunched 
together at the Ambassador. Several 
cards were brought to him, but Van 
scrawled across them his postponement 
of any interviews. Arranging it with 
the deferential maitre d’hotel, they 
made a safe and speedy exit from a side 
entrance, caught a taxi, and went up- 
town to his apartment on Park Avenue. 

The actual marriage ceremony always 
remained a blur in her memory. By 
telephoning for an appointment, Van 
had hurried all preliminaries, cut out all 
superfluous ceremony. Dressed in black 
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and white crépe silk, heavy, clinging, 
lustrous, her eyes wide and sad with 
some unknown apprehension which op- 
pressed her, Danae had stood in the 
darkened chapel of the deserted church, 
and listened to the few words that made 
her Vandergrift Vallée’s wife. Once 
her eyes sought his as he stood beside 
her, and caught upon his face an ex- 
pression of peculiar, sardonic intent, 
which made her fear again some hidden 
menace that she sensed. Yet when it 
was over he had drawn her to him 
quickly, kissed her, smiled with a 
strange triumph in his eyes. 

“The ultimate moment,” he said. 
“Mutual congratulations. Rather neatly 
put over, wasn’t it? Any particular 
place you fancy for dining?” 

She stared back at him from beneath 
secretive, veiling lashes. Her own heart 
beat fast with the excitement of the 
moment. And he could speak calmly 
of a place to dine! The small, lofty 
chapel, rich in its Byzantine coloring, 
seemed like a shrine to her, a holy spot 
she would always remember with up- 
lifted thankfulness. Already there had 
come over her a great relief at being 
home again in her own land, of hearing 
about her her own tongue spoken. 
There was a surety, a clarity about life 
all at once, a loosening of nerve tension, 
a slipping out of all old complexes. 

All the way up the Avenue in the late 
afternoon crowd she was silent, a little 
half smile lingering on her lips. Once 
Van leaned forward eagerly, stared at a 
closed car halted near their own at the 
jammed crossing during a traffic stop. 
Within, she caught a glimpse of a 
slender girl, of smooth, dark hair, dark 
eyes of haunting wistfulness, a little 
cleft, pointed chin, altogether appealing 
and arresting. When they moved on 
Van's face was a study in control, his 
arms folded, his eyes watching the :on- 
verging lines of lights ahead of them 
with strained intentness., 

It was on her lips to ask about the 
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girl, but some intuitive, restraining im- 
pulse held her back. Better that he 
should not know she had noticed the 
effect of the recognition on him. Some 
one whom he had known before he left 
for Europe, she thought, a girl of his 
own kind. She felt isolated by that long, 
intimate look he had given her, shut 
out from the vast area of his past con- 
sciousness, where this girl and others 
like her had the right of way. 

A sense of fear and indignation swept 
over her. After all, she told herself 
fiercely, she was to him only Danae, 
favorite of Paris. Her place awaited 
her there. Tothnes would double her 
salary to get her back. Why had she 
ever permitted herself to be drawn into 
a marriage with a man who treated her 
aloofly, even while he had married her, 
in spite of her own fervent declaration 
of love for him. She reached his apart- 
ment, moody, on the defensive, restive 
and dangerous as a newly captured 
young puma finding itself tethered to a 
ground stake. 

It was a large suite in one of the 
recently erected duplex apartment 
houses on upper Park Avenue. Japanese 
servants appeared silently, smiling, ob- 
sequious, efficient. There were sixteen 
rooms, Van told her lazily, occupying 
the two top floors, with a Japanese roof 
garden above. The Vallée estate owned 
the property. 

He picked up the pile of evening 
papers and mail from the Florentine 
console in the long reception hall, and 
strolled away from her. Danae stood 
for an instant, her chin uplifted, gazing 
after him. Reticence and absorption 
might be carried too far in a bride- 
groom, she thought, on one’s wedding 
night. She passed down the pearl- 
toned hall to her own suite. Here she 
found Hara Beb and Kali Beb awaiting 
her coming with subdued awe and de- 
light. They fluttered about her with 
eager ministrations. The rooms had 
been decorated with white flowers, the 
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air was heavy with the fragrance of 
jasmine and rose. Two small candles 
burned before an open window, the 
night wind swaying the flickering light. 

“What are they for?” she asked mus- 
ingly, as she paused before them. 

“Missie find much happiness, lights 
stay. Missie no choose right man, 
lights go out,” said Kali Beb simply. 
“Him stay all right, me think.” 

“That’s nice of you both.” She let 
1er gown slip from her shoulders tiredly, 
stretched her arms high, and sighed. 
Her wedding night. She had never be- 
fore asked for love in her bargaining 
with Fate, Fortune, Chance, whichever 
of the lesser gods attended on human 
desires. Now she found herself athrill 
with expectation and hope, with a splen- 
did unrest, with nothing left in life 
worth having but Van’s whole-hearted 
love. 

After dinner they lingered on the roof 
garden above the apartment. Van had 
ordered the meal served up there, very 
intime, he told her, instead of going out 
to dine. The little Japanese house set 
among its exquisite garden paths, tiny 
bridges and unexpected pools, stone 
lanterns ashine with yellow light, others 
of orange silk that seemed so fragile, 
like bubbles afloat in the perfumed air, 
detained by the igterlacing vines and 
foliage. In winter the entire garden was 
inclosed in and 
fragrant. 


glass, its air warm 


They walked together along 
its paths, in a silence pregnant with in- 
tent. 


She stopped once before a little grotto 
shrine, kneeling to see the golden Bud- 
dha within. Incense was burning be- 
fore the ever-smiling face. 

“T’ve always liked the Buddhist phil- 
osophy of life,” she said slowly. “It is 
sO picturesque, so tolerant.” 

He laughed. 

“Yes, you would see that side of it, 
yellow silk rustling on its priests’ bare 
heels, lifted lotus blooms, dancing girls 
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in temple light, that sort of thing. The 
spectacular reigns with you, Danae.” 

“But I do not mean that.” She looked 
up at him, her brows contracted in a 
little puzzled frown. “I mean his life, 
his wooing of Yasodhara. It was like 
this, Van, the setting of their love the 
first night. He took her away to a 
magical pavilion set in the heart of the 
jungle. Native musicians played softly 
all night long, and he told her of their 
previous existence, how she had been a 
young tigress, and he her mate.” 

“Very good background.” Van 
flecked a long ash from his cigarette, 
the edge on his tone, his teeth set. “You 
know I have never met a cleverer ac- 
tress than you, Danae. You are subtle 
as the devil.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

“Why, I mean this, you’re trying your 
best to-night to give me my money’s 
worth. You're even trying to be mys- 
tically romantic and bridelike for my 
benefit.” 

“Van, don’t!””. She rose suddenly, her 
arms about his neck. “Don’t say such 
things to me to-night, dear. Can’t you 
see——” She pressed her cheek close 
to his, her eyes closing. “I love you, 
Van.” 

He stood a moment irresolute, feeling 
a responsive thrill to the magnetism of 
her. Then the face of Gwen, clean-cut, 
virginal, with eyes that always seemed 
to demand of a man all that was best 
and noblest in him. He caught her 
wrists, removing her arms from his 
neck. 

“IT want to talk with you, Danae,” he 
said curtly. “I told you once I could 
be brutal. I’ve got to be now, but you 
won’t grieve over it. You'll only hate 
me for cutting in on your game and 
spoiling it.” 

She drew back from him, silent, wait- 
ing, her eyes never wavering from his 
tace, 

“Doug’s the nearest being on earth to 
me,” he went on. “I’d hand him my 
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life any time he needed it, but I wouldn’t 
let him have you. Now, wait, before 
your— I never wanted you for my- 
self. But I had to see that he came 
back right side up with care. He’s to 
be married next month.” 

The lines of Danae’s exquisite mouth 
compressed and hardened. There 
leaped into her eyes, too, scorn and bit- 
terness toward him, but she remained 
silent, waiting to hear him through. 

“He is to marry Gwen Dallas, a girl 
he ‘has known all his life. You see, the 
thing simply couldn’t happen so far as 
he was concerned. With myself, it was 
entirely different. I satisfied myself the 
night of the Jugend that you were not 
really in love with Doug. You re- 
sponded to me too quickly. You had 
merely picked him out as your best 
matrimonial bet, and he was more than 
willing. You never loved him. You 
played for wealth and position. Well, 
I’ve given you both. I think I’ve played 


as fair with you as you were doing with 


Doug. The paper I signed this morning 
gives you an income of a hundred thou- 
sand a year. If you want more any 
time, telephone Hayden and he’ll fix it 
up for you. If there’s anything you 
want and haven’t got, let me know. I 
want you to feel satisfied.” 

He waited for ther to reply, leaning 
quietly back against the stone lantern, 
smoking leisurely, courteous, controlled, 
unconcerned, it seemed to her. 

The tears came through her long 
lashes, glittered, fell. Her nails cut into 
her delicate palms as she clenched her 
hands, still silent. 

“You can see the jam Doug was in, 
can’t you?” he continued. “And, of 
course, there on the boat, when I saw 
you and realized that you were de- 
liberately following him up, that it was 
only by the barest chance you had 
missed him, I took the other way of 
cinching the thing, so you couldn’t get 
him when he returned on the first 
steamer he could make. It’s been a 
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great game, my dear. You're a bully 
fighter, but I think we’ll stop here.” 

A great, heartbreaking wave of emo- 
tion overcame her pride. She stretched 


out her arms to him beseechingly. 
“Van, you’re wrong, you're terribly 
I love you! 


wrong. 
do?” 

With an effort he laughed, a bitter, 
cynical laugh. 

“That’s not in the bargain, not even 
for you. I haven't the slightest desire 
to rival El] Volcano.* It is better for us 
to understand each other to the limit to- 
night.”’ 

“You know it isn’t true—about El 
Volcano!” The words were forced 
from her. 

“But—why not? 
you f 


Can’t you see I 


Did he not make 
famous? I consider it only fair 
play——” 

“Fair play? What do you know about 
fair play?” She spoke brokenly, the 
sobs rising in her throat. “But don’t 
worry. I'll go through with it. I'll ac- 
cept your terms, but on no truce condi- 
tions. I consider myself absolutely free 
to live as I like.” 

“With certain limitations,” he 
amended. “There must be no public 
scandal over this, and you will act the 
part of my wife. You'll keep yourself 
above suspicion. Beyond that, I won't 
trouble you. I’m leaving for South 
America to look after a jam in our min- 
ing interests down there. If you care to 
come as far as Havana, I have friends 
there, the Brainerds, who will look after 
you. This will relieve us both of the 
embarrassment of attending Doug’s 
wedding.” 

“What did you say his fiancée’s name 

is?” 
“Gwen Dallas.” He spoke it with 
difficulty, then continued quickly : “Doug 
will cut up when he discovers you have 
married me. Probably he’ll guess why. 
But he’ll thank me for it when he wakes 
up.” 

Danae looked away from him, her 


tears checked, her nerves again under 
control. 

“We'll return to New York this win- 
ter?” she asked. 

“Yes. In February. Does that sat- 
isfy you?” His eyes betrayed a hint 
of weariness all at once. 

“Perfectly.” Her smile was as im- 
personal as his tone. “Good night, Van. 
You needn’t be one bit afraid. I’ve al- 
ways prided myself on my sporting in- 
stinct. 

He took her outstretched hand in his, 
relieved, yet still on guard against her. 

“Good night, my dear. You take it 
damned neatly, better than I expected.” 
He turned away a moment to recover his 
cigarette case from the ledge of the 
stone lantern where he ‘had laid it. “I’ve 
had to be all kinds of a cad and a brute 
to swing this thing, but you'll find the 
situation holds many compensations for 
you.” 

He spoke to the air, he discovered. 
Danae had slipped away down the cir- 
cular staircase to her own suite. Here 
she knelt by the open window, sleepless, 
dry-eyed, the two candles burning low 
to their sockets ‘beside her. 


CHAPTER XI. 


After two months in Havana Danae 
received word from Van that he could 
not finish up the work he had come 
down on before the first of March. He 
had caught an attack of fever which had 
set ‘him back several weeks. He wrote 
to her as he might have written to a man 
friend. 


The official with whom we have been ne- 
gotiating was shot dead in his favorite café 
by the opposing faction a weék ago. This 
necessitates the opening up of fresh nego- 
tiations with the latest ruling faction. I can’t 
trust it to any one but myself. Glad you're 
enjoying yourself. You'd better go North 
with the Brainerds instead of waiting for 
me. Cecily’s a good scout. You'll need her 
kindly offices when you jimmy your way into 
the sacred circles. My aunt Roxane, Mrs. 
Joseph Delancy, will look in on you and do 
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her duty by the new member of the family. 
You'll probably like her. I wish you might 

» to her place at Asheville, but understand 
she has given it to Doug and his wife for 
the winter, 

lle hedged her about with a safety 
zone, Danae thought resentfully. Yet 
she followed ‘his advice, returned North 
with Cecily Brainerd and her silent, 
bald young husband, and responded to 
the first advances made by Roxane De- 
lancy. She was a little, graceful, ener- 
getic woman, highly organized like Van, 
tense, youthful in spite of her fifty-odd 
The day she called at the 
apartment Danae had received ther in a 
house gown of black, trailing lengths of 
jewel-bordered chiffons bordered in 
monkey fur, her hair dressed close to 
her shapely head in winding plaits, her 
eyes brilliant with suppressed unrest. 

“Beautiful! Superb!” Mrs. Delancy 
eyed her from head to foot with com- 
plete satisfaction. “I knew that Van 
adored beauty, but I never dreamed he 
could find any woman like you. Aren't 
you bored to death up here alone? 
Where’s the bridegroom ?” 

“Detained. Political troubles, he 
wrote. He would not let me stay any 

It was too dangerous. He 

will be home in March.” Danae’s color 
slightly at the elder woman’s 

She had been starved for com- 


years. 


longer. 


TOse 


praise. 


panionship and appreciation ever since 


she left France. Now, the tea 
Mrs. Delancy gave her all the 
news she longed to hear, without sus- 
pecting her interest in Doug’s marriage. 


over 


+) ],! 
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“Yes, you must put up with Joe and 
vself for a while. I simply cannot 
allow you to hide yourself up here 
Doug and his new wife are 

hack from Palm Beach, and opening 
their gorgeous place, Lantern Hill, down 
on Long Island. It’s early, but bridal 
couples go to extremes, you know. We 
are going down there for a house- 
Warming party soon. You'll like Doug. 
He’s not at all like Van. The Vallées 


aione, 
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are a restrained, erratic lot, lovable, but 
trying, my dear, very trying. Doug’s 
like my side of the family—Maryland 
Calverts. I shall carry you home with us 
for dinner to-night ; nothing formal, just 
the family. 1 want you to meet Gwen.” 

Danae smiled back at her. She did 
not even have to lay out her own cami- 
paign, she thought. Everything was de- 
veloping exactly as she had hoped when 
she had come North without Van. She 
wondered what he would have said if 
he could have known she was to meet 
Doug and his bride that night. 

She dressed with deliberate care, 
playing up every point of unusual beauty 
which she possessed. Over a gown of 
black velvet, cut with extreme simplic- 
ity, she wore a Spanish shawl, brilliantly 
embroidered in topaz, peacock blues, 
jade greens shot with rose, like a tropical 
sunset over a still, translucent lagoon. 
Long, pendant earrings which she had 
found in Havana dropped to her slim, 
white shoulders—filigree balls of gold, 
studded with garnets and emeralds, 
fringed with gold tassels. A long, flat 
necklace of oblong emeralds, set deeply 
in dull, hand-beaten gold, lay against her 
white breast. She avoided the obvious, 
Parisian effect in cosmetics. 

It was a moment that held a thrill of 
drama to her. She was to meet Doug’s 
wife, the girl for whom he had had to 
be guarded and saved. Now, she, 
Danae, was Mrs. Vandergrift Vallée, 
wife of the head of the family, con- 
trolling many times the wealth of Doug. 

Also, and this occurred to her as she 
surveyed herself in the long mirror. be- 
fore leaving, no one but Van himself 
knew the conditions of their marriage. 
It would be interesting to act the part 
of the beloved wife, the adored, cher- 
ished bride of Van, before Doug and 
this girl whose name Van could not even 
speak without a curious little sugges- 
tion of sacredness. It amused her im- 
mensely, this assumption of all she had 
missed. She would act to perfection her 











role, conveying the impression of the 
most sublime love between them. 

The Delancy residence was on upper 
Fifth Avenue, facing the Park, its for- 
mal garden surrounded on three sides 
by the low, two-storied house, built like 
a French petit trianon, an intervening 
hedge between it and the avenue of 
severe young cedars, like a marching 
brotherhood of postulants. Danae 
found herself greeted informally by the 
family when Roxane led her into the 
center of the great library whose keynote 
was a huge stone fireplace of thirteenth- 
century design, peaked into an over- 
hanging roof of chiseled stone. 

“Danae, this is your Uncle Joe. Kiss 
her, Joseph. I know you're dying to. 
Doug, come here. Gwen, dear, I want 
you two girls to like each other.” 

Danae turned from Delancy’s wel- 
coming caress to kiss the cool, proffered 
lips of Doug’s bride. A little too eager 
in her response, she thought, too anxious 
to do the right thing with the person 
whom Van had chosen to marry. 

“Surely,” Gwen said, in her soft, hur 
ried little way. “I am so glad to know 
you. Doug, dear ig 

With an effort Doug turned from the 
fireplace, his head suddenly uplifted, his 
boyish face striving for concealment of 
his thoughts as he looked once more on 
Danae. Almost she felt a throb of pity 
for him, for the helpless adoration of 
his eyes in the imploring glance he gave 
her. 

“Delighted,” he said a bit huskily. 
“How’s my dear brother ?” 

“Not so well.” Her brows drew to- 
gether in the quick frown he remem- 
bered, as she relaxed into the Florentine 
chair Delancy moved forward for her 
to the fire. “I am very anxious about 
him. Things are so uncertain in those 
dynamic little countries. I wanted to go 
with him, but Van thought it would be 
too dangerous for me.” 

Doug’s jaws hardened at the touch of 
solicitude she managed to convey. 
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“He'll be all right,’ Roxane assured 
her. “They wouldn’t dare remove the 
source of supply, my dear. Doug, give 
Danae a cigarette.” 

Their fingers touched in the lighting. 
She smiled up at him, her eyes asking 
mute forgiveness, and Doug’s color 
heightened as he returned to the fire- 
place. 

“You’re 
Gwen said. 
isn’t it?” 

“She won’t be lonely long,” Delancy 
hazarded thoughtfully. 

“T want her to come with us to Lan- 
tern Hill, Gwen,” said Roxane. “You'll 
meet a lot of interesting people, Danae. 
Cecily Brainerd will be there. You 
know her already, and Jimmie. No rea- 
son at all, because you happen to be mar- 
ried and madly in love with your 
husband, why a woman like you should 
isolate yourself. Never mind the rest 
of the family! They're not keyed up 
to ideal romance, but some day | shall 
ask you to tell me the real story of how 
you and Van met and loved. It must 
have been a delirious adventure to have 
bowled Van over inside of a week.” 

“He was very”—Danae chose 
words delicately—‘“impetuous.” 

“You were married in Paris, weren't 
you?” Gwen’s dark eyes regarded her, 
now, with full attention. “I wondered 
so why Doug didn’t come across with 
you.” 

“He missed the boat at the last mo- 
ment, didn’t you, Doug?” Danae met 
his wrathful eyes serenely. “No, we 
were not married in Paris, not until we 
reached New York.” 

“And you had only known him—a 
week, was it not?” 

“Ten days, to be exact. He was a 
most irresistible lover.”” Danae’s voice 
was low with the suggestion of tender- 
ness. 

She found herself taken in to dinner 
by Doug, a restless, resentful Doug, 
waiting the moment when he could get 


staying in town alone?” 
“Terribly lonely for you, 
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her by herself, away from the others. 
She devoted her attention to Delancey, 
listened to his stories with eager atten- 
tiveness, coaxed Gwen into enthusiasm 
over her new place on Long Island, de- 
lighted Roxane by her poise and wit. 

“My dear girl, you’re a delight,” her 
hostess said, when they rose from the 
table. “I want you to talk with poor 
Doug of Paris. He hasn’t been himself 
since he left there, and Gwen hates it. 
They're frightfully fed up on each other 
after an eight weeks’ honeymoon. Be 
nice to him. He hasn’t Van’s attractive- 
ness or mental background, but he’s a 
dear lad, and my favorite. The image 
of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, my 
great-great-great-grand father.” 

Without effort or maneuvering, 
Danae found herself alone with Doug, 
back in the library, while the others 
passed along into the art gallery, copied 
after Madame de Montespan’s reception 
salon at Versailles. 

“What the devil happened anyway, 
Danae?” he blurted out. “For Heaven’s 
sake, tell me! I went at once to find 
you—and the next I knew you and Van 
were married.” 

She thought quickly, hesitated, smiled 
up at him with wistful regret and com- 
prehending compassion, 

“Van told me the truth. I mean about 
Gwen, Doug: how she loved you, how 
you were to marry her at Christmas. I 
couldn’t bear to take you away from 
her, and | realized then that we didn’t 
really love each other, We were merely 
playing at it. And /—I was dazzled, I 
admit, by your wealth.” 

“Why did you have to marry Van?” 

She shrugged deprecating shoulders. 

“Because I realized in spite of me 
that he was the man I'd been waiting 
for. Doug, I love him,” she said sim- 
ply. “I had had the offer from Her- 
nandez and was obliged to sail immedi- 
ately. I chose the Samarcand because 
| knew you were sailing on it. Instead 
of you. I found Van.” 
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“You mean you rever intended cross- 
ing with Van?” he broke in eagerly. “I 
thought it was just a trick of his to get 
rid of me. He told me he had me licked, 
that you cared for him, that you'd only 
been playing with me, marking time 
until the bigger game showed up.’ 

“And you believed him.” She spoke 
quietly, pensively, making a rarely beau- 
tiful picture against the gold and gray 
of the walls as she looked up at him. 

“Danae!” He started toward her im- 
petuously. “I love you, do you hear 
me? I don’t care about any other 
damned thing in life but your love. you 
beautiful i 

He stopped short as approaching 
voices warned them of the others 

“Doubtless, doubtless!” Roxane was 
saying laughingly. “But they are very 
decorative all the same. Danae, Joe 
insists my new table throw is a pair of 
Tibetan trousers sewn together, the em- 
broidery very rare, but trousers, never- 
theless. Embarrassing, isn’t it? All 
those dear little octagon-shaped mirrors 
and symbols. Joe always sees merely 
the obvious, while I am on an eternal 
quest after the symbols of beauty.” 

“And always getting stung,” added 
Delancy mildly. “If it isn’t some secret 
sale of grand old bunk, they sign you up 
for a foundation patroness. And that 
reminds me—how’s the airy, fairy, 
rhythmic cult coming along?” 

“Well, I like the idea and the theory, 
but not Gonzalo’s methods. Do you, 
Gwen?” 

The name caught Danae’s wandering 
attention. She half turned her head, 
listening, shading her face with her 
plume fan, a single jade-green feather 
tipped in gold. 

“P’ve only been to him once,” Gwen 
replied carelessly. “I thought him 
rather interesting. He’s so impersonal 
and picturesque.” 

“Who is he?” asked Danae interest- 
edly. “A dancer?” 

“High priest of the new rhythmic 
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cult in dancing,” Delancy put in. “One 
grand faker.” 

“Oh, no, Uncle Joe, he’s not!” Gwen 
protested eagerly. “It’s wonderful, the 
whole theory of harmony expressed in 
rhythm and motion. Gonzalo claims it 
originated with the temple mysteries at 
Alexandria.” 

‘That’s quite enough. My dear’— 
turning to Danae—“the man’s a clever 
charlatan. He has taken a luxurious 
studio in the East Fifties, fitted it up 
with all the Oriental junk he can pile 
around, turned on shaded lights, and 
started up the incense. And he’s got 
a trail of society women after him a 
mile long already. Been here about six 
weeks,” 

‘But, Joe, it’s doing some good,” 
Roxane said serenely. ‘I don’t like the 
fellow, but I went in there last Saturday 
and found poor, sweet old Paula War- 
renton in clinging chiffons, expressing 
her secret yearnings for the beautiful as 
she chased a large, Chinese-blue balloon 
around the studio to the tune from ‘El 
Cid,’ that dance movement, you know. 
Pitiful, but she’s melting in harmony. 
He’s amazingly clever.” 

Danae’s brows were drawn together 
in their characteristic little frown. Doug 
had sauntered away from them, down to 
the far end of the narrow high-ceiled 
room, to smoke alone by the half- 
opened, mullioned windows overlooking 
the Park. 

“T think he’s Gwen re- 
marked softly. “Have you had one of 
his announcements, Danae?” 

“Not yet. I probably shall soon,” re- 
turned Danae sweetly. “Are they un- 
usual ?” 


sincere,” 


“Beautiful, like everything he does. 
\ card of dull, flat gold, with one ibis 
on a conventionalized lotus leaf. Then 
And 
the words beneath, ‘Rhythmic Interpre- 
tative Dancing.’ 


iust his name, ‘Gonzalo Montrez.’ 


“Good for man or beast,” added De- 
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lancy. “Are you going to fall for it, 
Danae ?” 

She smiled back at him. 

“T hardly think so. Van would not 
like it at all.” 

Doug’ had turned around, his eyes 
seeking hers with brooding trouble in 
their depths. He, too, she thought, had 
heard and recognized Gonzalo’s name 
And yet, on second thought, why should 
he? He had only known him by “FI 
Volcano,” his professional name. It 
was not that, she thought, merely his 
own recklessness meeting her 
again that night. 

Later, as she was leaving, in the dark- 
ened obscurity of the hall, she felt his 
arms suddenly tighten about her as he 
wrapped her cloak around her. No one 
saw him do it, or the look of compas- 
sion and regret in her eves as she said 
good night. 

“And you'll go out with me to Lantern 
Hill on Saturday?” Roxane called. 
“Don’t forget.” 


since 


“T’ll not forget,” Danae promised, her 
lips curving into a smile of amused an- 
ticipation, 


Douse saw her down to her 
car, and leaned far into its interior, 
placing the fur robe about her. 

“Van will be back in March,” she said 
softly. 

“T hope he hits the bottom of the 
Caribbean before he ever holds you in 
his arms breathed de 
voutly, between set teeth, as he stood 
back, watching the last vision of her 
face beyond the glass as the car drove 
on down the Avenue. 


Doug 


again,” 


CHAPTER XII. 


week  be- 
visit to Lan- 
tern Hill, Doug called daily at the apart- 
ment to see her. 


During the 
tween the dinner and her 


intervening 


He seemed more in 
love than ever, yet she managed to evade 
his advances by her consideration for 
Van and her apparent interest in Gwen. 

Instead of seeking to win him back, 
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she inflamed ‘his love by repelling him, 
by insisting there could be no revival of 
the old affair between them. She turned 
every dangerous drift in conversation to 
Gwen, her daintiness, her elusive charm, 
her unsophistication. 

“[ understand now why it was that 
\'an said Gwen's happiness must be as- 
sured above everything else,” she told 
“She is adorable, Doug.” 

“Then why couldn’t Van have mar- 
ried her?” Doug retorted savagely. 

“T am afraid he had already made up 
his mind otherwise. He seems quite 
contented.” 


him. 


They were in her sun parlor, a glass- 
inclosed room at one end of the roof, 
with an arched roof like that of a 
mosque, whose stained glass sent radi- 
ating lances of prismatic light over them. 
The decorations and furniture might 
have come from a Hawaiian guest 
Great piles of grass mats lay 
scattered about. Tropical flowers were 
trained against the sides, clambering 
vines of bougainvillea, heavy with 
scarlet bloom, rare orchids dependent 
in moss-incrusted baskets. In a sunken 
pool a pair of young alligators blinked 
expectantly among opening lotus buds. 

It was exotic and enervating the air 
heavy with strange perfumes. Danae, 
in a morning gown of white velvet bor- 
dered in monkey fur, seemed like the 
curious inexplicable flowers of the 
jungle in her unusual, aloof beauty. 

“\When do you expect 
asked Doug moodily. 

“In March.” 
to the 


house. 


him back ?” 


She fed bits of ripe figs 
crimson-crested cockatoo that 


teased for food from its perch beside 


1 


her. Her mind shifted from Doug, 
coasting to the one doubt that troubled 
her. El Volcano, she was positive, had 
followed her from Paris with the idea 
of revenge, after he had learned of her 
marriage, 

It had taken little ingenuity on her 
part to find out all she cared to know 
about his new venture. He had already 
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established himself as the apostle of 
rhythmic interpret*tiom, catering only to 
society’s most exclusive circles. She 
knew the Moth act had been a failure 
without her, that the Parisian public had 
turned against Gonzalo for his attack 
on her. Surely, she thought, he must 
know the risk he ran in locating here in 
New York. -She had not preferred 
charges against him in France, but it 
would be comparatively. easy to notify 
the police here of his identity. She won- 
dered if he imagined she was afraid of 
his injuring her in her new position as 
Vallée’s wife. It would be quite pos- 
sible. He would probably threaten a 
full revival of the sensational publicity 
he had spread abroad, if she attempted 
to have him deported, 

At times she was half tempted to tell! 
Doug that the man whom his wife was 
taking lessons from was no other than 
El Volcano. And again she was checked 
by a queer, little, insidious satisfaction 
within her own consciousness. Gwen, 
exquisitely reared, protected, was, Van 
had boasted, the girl beyond temptation, 
she who demanded all that was noblest 
and best in a man. Whereas she her- 
self, Danae, always sincerely interested 
in making her own way unaided, had 
been set down as hard, calculating, in- 
capable of womanly impulse and real 
affection. It was at least amusing to 
find Gwen a ready victim of Gonzalo’s 
wiles. He was handsome, in a foreign 
way, and could exhibit the most perfect 
charm of manner. With women he had 
just the right measure of artistic famil- 
iarity, with the brusqueness of the 
master teacher, and also he could play 
the mystic, handling the patois of the 
psychoanalyst with fascinating insight 
into the complexes of unsatisfied 
femininity. She wondered just what 
line he was taking with Gwen. 

She was positive he had conceived 
this move to New York with some re- 
taliatory intent. It would be charac- 
teristic of him, she thought contemptu- 
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ously, but back of her indifference, 
something warned her to be on the de- 
fensive. His methods of revenge were 
not carried out with the same tactics as 
those of other men. He was secretive, 
she knew,, patient, utterly implacable. 
He would never strike openly. Rather, 
she might look for the slow poison of 
spreading, whispered scandal among the 
society women who were frequenting 
his studio. 

There Gwen herself might hear that 
Danae had been the favorite of Gonzalo 
for the past two years, and had been sup- 
planted by Ninon. She wondered if he 
had brought the “flower of Mont- 
martre” with him. If it had been true. 
she might have felt anger or fear, As it 
was, she underestimated his power to 
injure her, and dwelt on his aiming for 
the wife of Douglas Vallée. It would 
be quite like the Spaniard to strike at the 
man he believed she loved, through his 
bride. And, listening to Doug’s low, 
eager pleading, she felt again the urge 
to tell him the truth, to check Gonzalo’s 
play. 

“IT can’t stand to have Van back here 
with you,” he was saying. “I don’t 
helieve he loves you. If he did, he 
never could bear to stay away from you 
for months like this.” 

“Perhaps”—she chose her words 
carefully—‘“perhaps I asked the favor 
of the separation myself. Do you ever 
think that, Doug?’ She sent him a 
lifted glance, veiled instantly. “Do you 
think you were entirely fair in making 
love to me, showering me with gifts, the 
symbols of your devotion, and not telling 
me of Gwen, warning me of your obli- 
gation to her?” 

“T’d never have come back here in a 
thousand years,” he said hotly, “if I 
had found you when I went back to 
Paris. I’d have thrown the whole world 
over, and you know it. , Danae, you 
beautiful, tantalizing a 
“If you can’t control yourself, Doug, 
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go away.” Her tone was cool and com- 
pelling. 

They were interrupted by the arrival 
of Roxane Delancy. She assured Doug 
she wanted to chat with Danae alone, 
and sent him away without ceremony. 

“What’s the trouble with the boy?” 
she asked. “He looks as if he didn’t 
eat or sleep.” 

“T think he’s anxious about Gwen,” 
said Danae evasively. “Also, he wants 
to know when Van will return.” 

“You look like a young white abbess 
in that robe,” Roxane said speculatively. 
“Lovely. I wrote to Van the night of 
the dinner and told him he was a fool 
ever to leave you for one instant. But 
I also assured him we would keep you 
safe for him in the bosom of the family. 
We'll stay a week at Lantern Hill, and 
then you must come with me until he 
gets home.” 

Danae’s brows raised ever so slightly, 
but she made no comment. And then 
they chatted of plans for the week on 
Long Island, but always Mrs. Delancy 
returned to the topic of Gonzalo. 

“T don’t blame Doug one particle for 
his objections. The women are making 
fools of themselves over this man Mon- 
trez, and Cecily Brainerd and Gwen go 
there three or four times a week, chasing 
tinted balloons ‘to emotional music. 
Women, my dear, are amazingly sus- 
ceptible to anything that stimulates their 
emotions. Remember how St. Paul 
gave young Timothy information about 
us long ago, something about those who 
enter into houses and lead silly women 
captive? There’s your Montrez and his 
kind, and it’s girls like Gwen, enjoying 
their first freedom, who fall for his 
absurd bunk. Joe calls it bunk, and it 
u : 

“Is Gwen dissatisfied, do you think?” 
Danae spoke with the right inflection of 
subdued concern. 

“Rebound. Honeymoon reaction. 
The Dallas family are strong on tradi- 
tion and short on fortune. Gwen sud- 
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denly finds herself with several million 
to her own credit. She runs away to 
play around this freak dancing studio. 
| wish you would tell her how to put 
the brakes on, and dispel the illusion. 
You're not like that, Danae. I presume 
it is because you have been—well—in- 
dependent financially.” 

“A girl who has to work and face the 
world learns self-protection quickly. 
(;wen has been too much sheltered.” 
Danae smiled with complete enjoyment 
of the situation and her own role. 

After Roxane had left, Hara Beb told 
Danae that Monsieur Doug had left 
word most urgently for her to call him 
at his club when she was alone. Danae 
stretched her arms high above her head. 
Suddenly she felt a wave of longing for 
Van, the man who had seemingly held 
her love in contempt. 

“My riding habit, Hara Beb,” she 
ordered restlessly. “I am going riding 
alone in the Park. Was there any mail 
on the last delivery ?” 

“No, missie. But Monsieur Doug he 
leave one note for you.” She produced 
a sealed letter Doug had written before 
he left the apartment. 

I will wait at the club until you send for 
me. Until death. Douc. 

Danae smiled over it. 

“Hara Beb,” she said lazily, “tele- 
phone to Monsieur Doug, and tell him I 
do not wish to be disturbed the re- 
mainder of the day.” 

Alone, she stood looking at the cocka- 
too musingly, teasing it with her finger 
tip until it was tense with anger. Roxane 
had written to Van, she had said, telling 
him that Doug was back in New York 
with his bride and that she, Danae, had 
met them... She wondered what sort of 
reaction the news would bring him. 
Would he leave at once for New York 


to guard Doug’s happiness? Or would 
he come, thinking that she would try de- 


liberately to win Doug back, in retalia- 
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tion for the way he, Van, had treated 
her? 

With all he had said to her that night 
in the Japanese garden, close in her se- 
cret consciousness she held the memory 
of-the few times he had kissed her. 
Once on the boat—the last night before 
reaching New York—once in the chapel 
after they were made man and wife this 
was all. But they had not been im- 
personal kisses. She somehow felt his 
love behind them. If he had not be- 
lieved the very worst of her Parisian 
days, there might have been a fighting 
chance of holding him. 

Every hour of her life these days 
away from him had been a conflict be- 
tween the best and worst in her nature, 
the longing to be even with him, to hurt 
him cruelly, as she had been hurt, 
through Doug, «ho was dearest to him. 
She realized increasingly that she did 
not care the slightest bit for Doug. His 
abject devotion and adoration filled her 
with revulsion, now that she loved Van. 
And, with this knowledge, there came 
heartbreaking hours of regret and self- 
revelation when she longed, above all 
else in the world, to find her way to the 
heart of the man whom she called hus- 
band. 

She had been a fool, she told herself 
in calmer moments. Not even glimps- 
ing the truth of real love, she had 
thought it possible to bargain and barter 
with Life, which throughout an unpro- 
tected youth she had been obliged to 
combat, stave off, in her own interests. 
Out of disillusion and poverty she had 
only learned retaliation and bitterness. 
For those months of suffering and loneli- 
ness, she had blindly demanded full pay- 
ment in luxury and all that wealth could 
bring her. She had tried to crush down 
instinct of tenderness or senti- 
ment in her heart, had treated life as a 
matter of business. Back of it all, too, 


eve ry 


there may have been a lurking, feminine 
intent to return to America with a name 
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and prestige that would make Batavia’s 
Civic Home Talent Committee gasp. 

It had been trivial and narrow, she 
knew now, ridiculous, in the face of all 
life’s great imperative verities. Why, 
then, when she turned her face upward 
toward the light of understanding, had 
every door been closed to her? Love 
had indeed offered her a stone for bread 
in her great need. Whenever the full 
memory of that hour on the roof, on her 
wedding night, recurred to her, it tor- 
tured her. Van’s words remained with 
her with pitiless clarity. He had re- 
pelled her mercilessly, unheard; dis- 
carded her. And still there would steal 
over her one solacing thought. It had 
not been true, the accusation he had 
thrown at her concerning Gonzalo. 

She had been to blame in many ways, 
arrogant in her attitude toward life, 
selfish, vain, too, in her estimate of her 
own beauty. But always her own pride 
had aided the natural reserve and morale 
of her make-up. Perhaps she had little 
Batavia and its background of common- 
place American morality to thank for 
this. There had never been any tempta- 
tion for her in the vie Bohéme, which 
Gonzalo and Ninon had exulted in. 

And in this she felt she had the better 
of Van. She knew he was wrong in his 
condemnation of her. It gave her the 
advantage over him, held her back, too, 
from encouraging Doug too far. She 
did not want his love, she told herself 
passionately. She merely used his in- 
terest in her as leverage to rouse Van’s 
attention, and so bring him back to New 
York and her. Beyond this, so far as 
Doug and Gwen were concerned, she 
had not cared. And now she knew she 
had succeeded. Van was coming back, 
Roxane had assured her. 

She strolled back to her own bed- 
room, her whole being thrilled at the 
thought of his return. On her dressing 
table was a framed portrait of him. 
She lifted it to her lips with a quick, 
impulsive movement, her eyes closed 


as she recalled his voice, whispering to 
her the words: 
shall I know the voice oi 


From the owl and the 
3y the 


“How my beloved, 
bulbul ? 
love in my heart that answers him.” 

“Monsieur Gonzalo, he say he will 
speak to you at once.” Hara Beb ap- 
peared in the doorway, her face dubious 
and indignant. 

Danae’s eyes darkened. She set the 
silver frame down before she answered. 

“You tell him if he dares to disturb 
me in any way again, I'll notify the 
police.” 

CHAPTER NIII. 

The week at Lantern Hill gave her 
every opportunity for meeting Doug 
constantly. The weather was mild for 


the end of January, thawing, beguiling 


the crows into consultations along the 
edge of the woods; days of windless 
calm; the sky deep blue against the rus- 
set hills. 

Danae enjoyed the novelty of the 


place, the rambling Breton stone house, 
the formal high rock 
walls, the curving sweep of wide beach 
walks 
with Doug’s two police dogs, Jock and 
Brandy. 
Several 


garden behind 


below, where she went for long 


times she attempted to see 
Gwen alone, to persuade her into talking 
of Montrez, but there came no chance. 
Once, after breakfast, she had 
with Doug to see the swimming pool in 
the sea A flight of broad, low 
steps led down from a sort of loggia 
into a great pool, dry now, but with its 
terraced sides arranged into mounds of 
tropical bloom. A miniature island rose 
in the center, with a Temple of Love in 
its shrubbery. 


strolled 


room, 


wild 


Doug 


“Gwen’s giving a here 
Saturday night,” 


moodily. 


party 
was saying 
‘A water carnival, she calls it. 
When the dancing starts down there, the 
heated salt water is turned on, sprayed 
out of those dolphin heads until the pool 
fills. Supposed to be very thrilling and 
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Romanesque. You know, Danae, one 
of the queerest things life has handed 
me lately is this: Gwen's turning into an 
experimentalist, thrill-digger, you know. 
She’s hitting up new speed limits all the 
time. I don’t like Cecily as a running 
mate for her.” 

“She is very lovely. 
have charm.” 

“Don’t try to evade,” he warned. 
“You know she’s getting in too deep 
with this dancer, Montrez. She’s gone 
to town this morning ; said Cecily needed 
her to help choose some new gowns.” 

Danae was silent, smiling ever so 
slightly. The previous night Cecily 
Brainerd had come into her room before 
she had retired, worried over Gwen's 
pace in rhythmics, afraid of her friend- 
ship with the Spaniard. She had been 
perfectly aware of the object behind 
Gwen’s trip to town. 

“l’m very glad indeed you are be- 
ginning to worry over it,” Danae said 
quietly. 


So few women 


“Gwen is too sweet a girl even 
to lose her interest in you temporarily.” 
“She can probably take care of her- 
self,’ he said carelessly. Then, “When 
do you expect Van?” he asked abruptly. 
“Why do you ask me that all the 
time?” 
tioningly. 
“Because it’s all I think of. I don't 
helieve you care whether he comes back 
or not. Why don’t you face the ulti 
mate truth? We lost each other through 
1 trick of Van’s, but it’s not too late, 
Danae, not while we’re both alive. 
You're all I think of day and night now. 
Gwen’s no fool, even if she is only 
twenty. She sees the way of things. 
Don’t worry, doesn’t love me. 
\Would she hang about this fellow’s 
dancing studio if she did? Wait!’ he 
pleaded, as Danae turned away from 
him, her elusive, subtle charm 
potent than ever to hold him. 
for a drive with me, will you? 
walk up the shore?” 
She shook her head slowly. 


Her eyes surveyed him ques- 


she 


more 
“Come 
Or a 


Not once 


had she permitted him to be absolutely 
alone with her. He watched her as she 
went up the stone steps and into the 
loggia outside the long living room. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
Gwen returned with Mrs. Brainerd. 
During the tea hour she was dreamy 
and preoccupied, until Delancy took the 
chair beside her, asking mildly : 

“How’s ballooning 
Did you kick a goal?” 

Cecily forward to 
Gwen's sudden silence. 

“How many rubbers 
while | was gone, Joe? Missed your 
best partner, did your Isn’t Danae the 
most beautiful thing you ever saw, in 
that lovely gown and the lapis lazuli 
earrings and rope to her knees? Matches 
the mystical ring she wears all the time. 
Van's mad to permit her at large with- 
out a keeper!” 

“She’s capable of looking after her- 
self, I’d say,” said Delancey. “She has 
the Oriental trick of sleeping half the 
day and blooming at night, just about 
the time the other women begin to droop 
and look seedy. You know, if it wasn’t 
for Roxane, I'd fly with her to the 
South Sea Isles to-night !”’ 

“You've got a South Sea Island com- 
plex, Joe. You were inviting me to fly 
with you two nights ago. You'd be a 
sight in a palmetto cutaway, dear heart! 
But I don’t blame any man for wor- 
shiping Danae. Her beauty isn’t just 
human. No Van put on the 


to-day, Gwen ? 


leaned cover 


did you lose 


wonder 


speed he did, and won her so quickly. 
Do you suppose she loves him?” 


“Why not?” 


laconic. 
tention 


Delancy’s tone was 

Ile was aware of Gwen’s at- 
behind them, even while 
listened to another guest. 

“Well, you know a hundred millions, 
more or less, is not dropping off the 
golden tree into the lap of every little 
Folies girl. I don’t believe even Van 
knows how much he’s worth since he’s 
cleaned up in oil. I should think it 
would be difficult to detach his delight- 


she 
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ful personality from his unearned in- 
crement, so to speak.” 

Gwen rose and gave her place at the 
tea table to Roxane. Her face was 
colorless, and there was a little defiant 
lift to her chin as she left the room. 
There was a call for her on the tele- 
phone, one of the maids had whispered. 
She closed the door of the hall booth, 
and, lifting the receiver to her ear, 
heard the voice of Montrez at the other 
end of the wire. 

“You forget your hand bag, madame. 
I fear it may annoy you, so I call up to 
say it is quite safe with me.” His voice 
was very low, with the peculiar intona- 
tion, the suggestion of an implied in- 
timacy between them, that 
intrigued her interest. 

“Thanks so much, Gonzalo. 
it next week.” 

“Not next week!” he implored. 
“Saturday. You will be here for a 
specially private lesson then, yes ?” 

“I can’t possibly. | 


always 


I'll get 


have a large 


house party out here, and Saturday we 
are giving a water carnival.” 

“And I may gaze into my lone pool 
and possibly catch the reflection of a 


star! I would rather hold the memory 
of your longing eyes in my heart than 
talk with other women. Why are you 
unhappy always, preciosa?” 

“IT must go. 
riedly. 


Good-by,” she said hur 


“Then you will come here Sunday ?” 
“Or Monday night for din- 
will very few 
artistic friends, most interesting for you. 
Mrs. Brainerd say she will come. | will 
dance for you the ‘Marche Slav,’ the 
‘Sapphic Prélude,’ the ‘Red Faun,’ all 
you desire. I will make you forget the 
behind Will you 


he begged. 


ner. have only a 


sorrow your eyes. 
+)? : 5) 
come! 

“T can’t be sure. Possibly. Good- 
by,” she said again, and left the phone 
with a sense of recompense. In her own 
way, she would pay Doug back for his 
blatant, palpable love for Danae. It 
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was making him ridiculous. People 
were beginning to talk, she knew. It 
was even more humiliating because of 
Danae’s own attitude of supreme indif- 
ference. She had perfect confidence in 
her. It was Doug she felt she hated, the 
silly, impressionable callowness of him, 
she told herself, trailing after his 
brother’s beautiful wife not three 
months after his own wedding. 

And again there recurred to her the 
suspicion she often felt these days. Had 
Doug, also, known Danae in Paris? It 
seemed more than plausible, although 
she had never heard one word of gossip 
concerning him. It had always been 
Van who had loved at first sight the 
wonderful girl of the Folies. 

The night of the carnival water féte 
Doug remained in town until nearly 
midnight, with deliberate intent, Gwen 
thought, to embarrass her and make it 
evident by his absence that he did not 
approve of her mode of entertainment 
The house party had been augmented by 
guests from town and the surrounding 
Roxane, 
surveying the result of Gwen’s lavish 
expenditures, lifted her eyebrows. 

“Amazing! Little Gwen Dallas dig 
ging into gold as if it were a sand pile 
She’s having a good time, anyway, and 
no doubt Where's 
Danae ?” 

“In doubt as to whether she will ap 
pear,” Cecily said demurely. “How do 
you like me as Lurline, the Water 
Queen, Roxane? I’ve lost just eighteen 
pounds Montrez’.” She 
twirled about slowly, in iridescent green 
and gold, a one-piece bathing suit made 
“We're all dressed like this 
It’s supposed to be a terribly smart 
affair. I’m sure I didn’t have any more 
on down at Palm Beach a month ago, 
but I feel a bit shaky. Aren't you going 
in?” 

“Not in the water. After fifty you 
begin to respect nature. We're going 
to watch it from the arena seats. I want 


estates along the north shore. 


Doug is trying. 


dancing at 


to order, 











to see Danae before she comes down.” 
Roxane evaded the scantily clad groups 
of guests in the corridors and lower 
rooms, and found Danae lying restfully 
on the couch by an open window, read- 
ing by candlelight. Through the win- 
dow full moonlight streamed over her. 
A coverlet of thick velvet, lined with 
down, was over her. 

“My dear——” began Roxane, but 
Danae held up one slender hand check- 
ing her. 











Isn’t she glorious, my moon? Isn't 
she distant and clean-cut and incompar- 
able, Roxane? Doesn't she make you 
feel as if all things like this affair to- 
night were worthless and barren? Sit 
down and talk with me.” 

“I think Gwen is losing her grip, 
somehow.” Roxane sighed as she took 
the low chair gratefully. “It worries 
me. You know Doug's in town, and re- 
fuses to come out. I’ve sent Joe after 
him. He’s at the club, drinking straight 
brandy, enough to kill him almost.” 

“You think it would be better if he 
were here?” Danae laid aside her book, 
and half rose. “What is the phone num- 
ber?” 

“Ask for your uncle,” Roxane ad- 
vised, with relief. “But get Doug out 
here somehow. It looks ghastly for him 
to act this way, when they’ve been mar- 
ried only three months. People are say- 
ing Gwen and this fellow Montrez are 
responsible.” 

Danae’s long lashes drooped over the 
telltale expression of her eyes. She 
called the number over the telephone on 
the stand beside her. There was the 
risk that she might be overheard by 
some one on the house connection, but 
she overlooked it, When she had Doug 
at the other end of the wire she spoke 
to him with a curt directness that caused 
Mrs. Delancy’s eyes to widen. 

“Doug? It’s Danae. 
come out here at once.” 

“You mean that?” came back his 
voice, muffled and full of meaning. 

























I want you to 
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“Come with Mr. Delancy—and don’t 
drink any more, do you hear? You 
don’t want to be quite a beast before 
your guests.” 

“Sweetheart!” He breathed the word 
huskily over the wire. 

She replaced the receiver with steady, 
cool finger tips, without answering. 
What especial thing had occurred to 
make him lose his grip so utterly, she 
wondered. Had he discovered who 
Montrez was, and his hold over Gwen? 
Did he resent the character of the water 
féte which Gwen was giving at Lantern 
Hill? Hardly that. Danae hesitated, 
debating whether to dress for the carni- 
val or to go simply in evening gown. 

“Better play the game, or you'll an- 
tagonize Gwen,” Roxane advised. 
“You haven’t a good excuse like I have. 
’ll go down and wait for Doug. Will 
you see that Kanno is on duty?” 

Danae lingered over her dressing. 
She hated to appear before the critical, 
society crowd Gwen had assembled. 
They would all be on the lookout for the 
Folies girl whom Van had married. 
They would expect her to be bizarre, 
startling, audacious. Suddenly she felt 
the same bored, aloof contempt for them 
all that she had had for her audience at 
the Folies Royale. 

While the two Burmese maids at- 
tended her, she stood before the long 
mirror, the old expression of utter ennui 
stealing over her perfect face. She 
wore no jewels, but a close, metallic cap 
with winglike flares on either side of her 
face. Her costume was of the same 
fabric, swathing her like the scales of 
a mermaid. She had covered herself 
with silver-white metal cloth, from head 
to foot. She was the White Moth again, 
veiled completely. 

Enveloping herself in the long ermine 
cape Hara Beb wrapped about her, she 
passed down the broad staircase slowly, 
indifferently, and it was so that Doug 
caught his first glimpse of her as he en- 
tered the lower hallway. 
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It was late. The carnival had already 
started. Music came to them from the 
Venetian balcony of the water pool, 
dance music, the latest Broadway hit. 
The main body of the house seemed de- 
serted for the moment. Every one had 
flocked to the flooding of the pool. Doug 
stared up at the descending figure, his 
eyes reckless, adoring. And at the mo- 
ment Danae unfolded her cloak, hesi- 
tatingly. Beloved of the Moon, like her 
mistress, Danae came softly down the 
staircase of the clouds. \Were not the 
moon’s colors upon her face, the extra- 
ordinary paleness that was like a jas- 
mine flower in the moonlight, the widen- 
ing pupils of the eyes that held the lu- 
minous green of the sea in their strange 
depths? She smiled at Doug, conscious 
of his silent admiration. 

“Danae!” He spoke her name be- 
tween his teeth as she neared him, and 
suddenly cayght her in his arms. She 
held his chin pushed from her, avoid- 
ing his eager lips, trying to free herself. 
All the suppressed. pent-up force of his 
love for her, long-denied, possessed him, 
Some latent, boyish deviltry, too, 
struggled and Wemanded that he let her 
go, caught him, fired his imagination 
with a plan to make her his in the eyes 
of his world. 

Before she realized his purpose he 
had seized her fast in his arms, the er- 
mine wrap slipping to the floor. 
Crossing the corridor that separated the 
main living room from the loggia be- 
yond, he stepped out into the blaze of 
light at the top of the long, broad flight 
of steps leading to the crowded pool. 


as she 


CHAPTER XIV. 


To Danae, it seemed as if in that one 
humiliating moment of her hfe all the 
forces of evil had united to check her. 
She had invoked them when it pleased 
her. She had played with intrigue, 
had thought herself strong enough to 
sway any issue or emergency that might 
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arise, and here she found herself help 
less in Doug’s arms, the sport of the 
moment in the eyes of the excited, mur- 
muring, motley crowd in the pool. 

She caught a glimpse of Roxane’s 
face, suddenly tense and resourceful, as 
she started quickly down from the seats 
above the pool, Brainerd and Joc De- 
lancy following her. 

There was Gwen, too. She could see 
her in black and white, poised on the 
edge of the pool, her face white and 
shocked, her eyes brilliant with anger. 
Lights—it seemed as if there were 
myriad lights everywhere. The whole 
place was ablaze with them and their 
reflections in the water. Lights and 
faces, eager, mocking faces staring at 
her. 

“You want a sensation?” Doug called 
out loudly, his voice a challenge of bit- 
ter, half-drunken morbidness. “I'll give 
it to you!” 

He did not get any further. Without 
warning, there appeared behind him 
Kanno, the Jap, and another—Van. Be- 
fore those who watched caught the full 
meaning of what was happening, Van 
had seized and wrenched from his arms 
the limp body in silver, as the Jap con- 
trolled Doug, who was helpless as a 
baby, lifted him bodily 
shoulders, and carried him away. 

When Danae opened her eyes she lay 
on the couch in her sleeping room, Hara 
Beb and her. Van 
stood by the window overlooking the 
Sound, smoking. His figure shaped it- 
self out of the gray mist that had 
seemed to infold her back in the daz- 
zling, blinding light. At first it hardly 
seemed real. It would surely be Doug, 
with his dogged young face and blood- 
shot, restless eyes. She moaned and 
threw one arm across her face to shut 
out the sight. 

At the sound Van rose, came to the 
side of the couch, and looked down at 
her, his face a mask of perfect con- 
trol. 


across his 


Roxane tending 
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“She’s all right now, Van,” Roxane 
assured him. “What are you going to 


>) 
? 


dot 

“We'll go back to the city to-night. 
[’ve made all arrangements.” 

“But she isn’t fit to stand the trip in 
the car,”” Roxane objected. 

Danae opened her eyes again, puz- 
zled, questioning. It was Van standing 
beside ‘her, after all. She felt a thrill of 
gladness at the sound of his voice, quick, 
authoritative. Presently, when they 
were alone, she waited for him to speak 
to her, but he made no sign, no advance 
toward a greeting of any kind. Hara 
Beb and Kali Beb were packing, deftly, 
silently, in the adjoining room, passing 
to and fro with numerous articles. On 
the stand by the couch her favorite 
clock, a small one in a red-morocco 
case, struck two. She saw Van leave 
the room, longed for him to speak to 
her. 

Before they left Gwen came into the 
room, slim and straight in her negligee 
of rose satin, her eves unnaturally bril- 
liant, her cheeks flushed slightly, as if 
with excitement.. She stood by the 
couch, controlled, smiling, the perfect 
hostess, regretting Doug’s foolish joke, 
as she expressed it. Everybody under- 
stood, of course. Van had taken it far 
too seriously. Danae, hearing her, felt 
her own mind suddenly clarify. 

“Don’t let this make any difference 
between you and Doug, Gwen,” she said 
slowly. “He is tormented and worried 
sick over this fellow Montrez.” 

“l'd rather we did not discuss it, 
please.” Gwen’s tone closed the subject 
absolutely between them. “I hope you 
will come out again soon, Van and you. 
We'd be delighted to have you both.” 
Her manner brushed aside the sugges- 
tion of any intimacy between them; in- 
dicated that Danae. could offer no advice 
concerning Doug and herself. 

Van drove the car himself, after mak- 
ing her as comfortable as _ possible 
among the cushions of the back seat. 
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When he was compelled to address her, 
his tone was cool and formal. It was 
not until they had reached the town 
apartment that he laid aside his mask 
of self-control. 

“I hardly think any explanations are 
necessary between us. I came North as 
soon as I knew that Doug and his wife 
were in New York. It appears I was 
not quite soon enough. I am not fully 
aware of the extent of the mischief you 
have been able to accomplish between 
them. Gwen’s face was sufficient, how- 
ever,” 

Gwen, always Gwen, she thought re- 
sentfully. He had left her alone for 
over two months, directly after their 
own marriage, without regard for what 
people might think, but to this he never 
gave a thought. (swen’s delicate sensi- 
bilities must be protected at all hazards. 
Listening to him, she felt a secret satis- 
faction that Gonzalo had come to New 
York. Indirectly, without meaning to 


do her a service, he was stripping from 
Gwen the novice veil of supersanctity 
in Van's eyes, contriving to demonstrate 


to Van relative 
womanhood. 

To Van, Danae had never seemed 
more beautiful. A dull rage against 
Doug and her grew as he watched her 
indifferent, perfect face. What if she 
had deliberately tricked ‘him, he thought, 
loving Doug all the while, but deceiving 
himself into this marriage, permitting 
him to think it was his stratagem? He 
had compelled himself to stay away from 
her, trying to kill with contempt and 
reason the growing love he felt for her. 

“Just what end have you in view ?” he 
asked. ‘Revenge, because you felt 
yourself defrauded, by striking back at 
me through the honor of my brother, 
breaking the heart of this girl he has 
married, satisfying your own vanity? 
Always you must be the Lady Para- 
mount. You cannot bear to have an- 
other share the spotlight. I trust even 
you are satisfied after to-night.” 


values in types of 
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“Mrs. Delancy will tell you Doug 
had only just returned,” she replied 
quietly. “He had been drinking. I 
merely met him as I came downstairs.” 

“You needn’t bother with explana- 
tions. Brainerd gave me full particu- 
lars. Just what do you want? To 
compromise yourself, to humiliate me, 
to break up (Gswen’s happiness?” 

“Aren’t you responsible?” She faced 
him with accusing eyes, lips that fal- 
tered and trembled. ‘You persuaded 
me to marry you, pretending at least 
that you loved me, Van. And then—— 
I am not happy. Neither is Doug. 
Gwen She checked herself. “It 
seems that only you have found any 
satisfaction out of the situation.” 

“T’ve found hell.” He threw back 
his head with a sharp, indrawn breath. 
“T said once you were poison, Danae, 
sweet poison in men’s lives. There is 
no peace nor right living where you 
exist. You thrive on discord, on the 
thrill of stirring up tragedy.” 

Almost crushed by his unfair denun- 
ciation, she nevertheless asked cour- 
ageously : 

“And why should you set yourself up 





as a censor of morals? How do you 
know all you assume is true? You take 
the word of Gonzalo. You have no 
other proof. One of the commonest 


forms of revenge by a man of his caliber 
is to compromise the woman who has 
withstood him. And you believed gos- 
sip, hearsay rumor around club lobbies. 
You need the truth, Van, and you 
should long ago have demanded it, in- 
stead of shutting yourself away from 
reality. I'll give it to you: Doug loves 
me and believes in me. You do not. 
Perhaps that is why I turn to him for 
sympathy when you deliberately desert 
me.” 

Van stared 
and checked. 

“Do you love him?” he asked slowly. 

She shook her head, the tears gath- 
ering to her lashes. If he would only 


back at her, bewildered 
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take her in his arms, she thought, what 
need would there be of words between 
them? Just one long silence of under- 
standing, of mutual forgiveness. It was 
unbearable, holding herself back when 
her whole being cried out to him. 

“Of course if what you say is true, 
that Gwen is unhappy, a divorce could 
be arranged in Paris.” 

She lifted her head with quick pride. 
It was of Gwen he thought, after all, 
not of her. The possible unhappiness of 
his own wife apparently meant nothing. 
It was Gwen’s happiness that was the 
main issue. 

“Tam not going back to Paris. I 
not get a divorce.” 

“Danae!” he called after her as 
left the room, eagerly, with the 
quick, imperative note in his voice. She 
heard, her room, and 
waited for more, her eyes closed in an 
ecstasy of longing expectancy, but ther: 
was only silence. 


will 


she 
old, 


reached own 


They were both down for a dinner at 
the Delancys’ on Sunday evening. 
Roxane called up around ten to inquire 
about Danae’s condition. 

“Tt Doug to in- 
volve you, my dear, but everybody un- 
derstood perfectly,” she said cheerfully. 
“Doug has gone into one of his usual 
comas after drinking hard. He hasn’t 
had one since they were married. Van 
was with him for a while. Gwen is act- 
ing marvelously. |] saw sucl 
poise. She is going straight ahead with 
her house party like a seasoned hostess 
The Brainerds came back to town with 
us, and will be here for dinner. Cecily 
is crazy to see you.” 

He had wasted no time, she thought 
bitterly ; given her no chance to change 
her mind. Doug would leap to the bait. 
Between them they would rearrange the 
entire game to suit themselves, change 
partners, as it were. A strange new 
weariness of spirit overcame her. She 
did not attempt to conceal from herself 


was abominable of 


lever 











the fact of her love for Van. At sight 
of him it had swept back over her, a 
great yearning, a tenderness, the full 
knowledge that she would give all life 
held for her, if she could clear away the 
contempt and doubt from his eyes when 
they looked at her. For her, she knew 
than ever, there could never be 
iny one else. 


more 


Shortly before it was time for them 
to leave, Van returned, dressed for din- 
ner, and joined her, betraying nothing in 
his face or manner of what kad passed 
between Doug and himself. He was 
courteous and considerate with her, but 
absolutely reserved. The profuse com- 
pliments of Delancy over his wife’s 
loveliness brought forth merely a smile 
and nod of acknowledgment. 

‘She is very desirable,” he agreed. “I 
im totally unworthy. That is under- 
ood, Uncle Joe.” 

Cecily Brainerd tried to find a mo- 
ent before dinner to speak with Danae, 
uit the latter avoided her deliberately. 

had been Brainerd who had gone to 
an with the warning about Doug and 
erself, she remembered, doubtless 
passed on from Cecily’s gossip and in- 
ferences. She was unusually quiet dur- 
ing dinner, listening to Van’s narration 
f conditions in South America, relaxing 
n the sound of his voice, his nearness. 
\s they were leaving the table, Cecily 
stopped her, drawing her aside. 

“Danae, I've got to tell you this. I’m 
vorried sick over it, and I daren’t 
breathe a word to anybody else.” 

“Well?” Danae looked down at her 
vith quick, intuitive suspicion. “Tell 


1 


“It’s about Gwen. She’s gone to 
\lontrez’ studio to dinner—alone. She 
thinks I will be there, and some others, 
uit I couldn't get away from Roxane 

Jim. She’s just in the mood where 
he doesn’t care what happens, so long 
as she gets even with Doug. What are 
you going to do?” 

Danae had let Roxane and the other 

4—Ains. 
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women go on upstairs. The men were 
lingering over coffee and liqueurs. 
“I’m going there after Gwen, and 


bring her back with me,” she said 
quietly. “Will you come with me, 
Cecily ?” 

“T can’t. We’re going on to the opera 


with the Warrentons right away. Shall 
I tell Roxane?” 

“Tell nobody. I'll probably be back 
in twenty minutes.” 

Danae secured her cloak from the 
maid, and started out of the house. A 
short flight of steps led to the street 
vestibule. Her own car would be wait- 
ing at the curb. Just as she reached the 
top stair Van came out from the dining 
room. He had recognized her step on 
the bare, polished floors. 

“TI am going on to join Cecily and the 
Warrentons at the opera,” she lied 
quickly. “Just for a couple of acts. I 
love ‘Boheme.’ Cecily thinks Gwen is 
there, and I—I want to bring her back.” 

He stood where she left him after the 
street door slammed behind her, puz- 
zled, suspicious. Strolling back to his 
place beside Delancy, he asked him care- 
lessly what opera was on for that night. 

“*Tristan und Isolde.” Why?” His 
uncle met his gaze shrewdly. Van told 
him briefly the trick he believed Danae 
had played on him. 

“She’s in the mood for anything— 
gone to Doug, I imagine.” 

“You're a damned fool!” Joe Delancy 
remarked quietly.” It’s a woman trick, 
but there’s something else back of it be- 
sides Doug. She doesn’t give a rap for 
him. Ask Roxane. We're all going up, 
anyway.” 

The Brainerds had already gone by 


the time Van found his aunt. She lis- 
tened with half-shut eyes, keen, 
thoughtful. 


“Which explains considerable,” she 
said, when he had finished. “I wanted to 
pass the word along to you as soon as I 
heard it. Cecily whispered to me as she 
left that she was scared to death. It’s 
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a chronic condition with her, so I didn’t 
pay any attention to it, until she added 
that if Danae was not back in half an 
hour to send you to Moutrez’ studio.” 

“Who the devil is Montrez?” asked 
Van. Delancy nodded to him. 

“Tell you on the way over. I’m going 
with you. I’ve been waiting to land this 
bird for some time. His name is Gon- 
zalo Montrez, a teacher of dancing, 
fresh from Paris, and a damned scamp 
with women.” 

The name jarred Van’s memory un- 
pleasantly. Gonzalo, that was what 
Danae had called her dancing partner, 
El Volcano. He stared ahead of him 
through half-closed eyelids, tense and 
bitter. Had he been blaming Doug 
when all the while Danae had been 
running exactly true to type? He fol 
lowed Delancy down to the street, hailed 
a passing taxi. The number was in the 
West Fifties. His thoughts sped ahead 
as they drove rapidly through Fifth 
Avenue southward. Had he himself 
been entirely free from blame in leaving 
Danae alone in New York after their 
marriage ? 

The memory of her face, white as a 
flower against the night, as she had lis- 
tened to his ultimate decision, had 
haunted him throughout his stay in 
South America. Sensing a weakening 
in his stand against her, he had deliber- 
ately prolonged his absence until it had 
become unendurable. He had fought 
against the growing yearning for her, as 
if it had been some forbidden thing, 
some actual menace in his life. Yet 
there had come back always the music 
of her voice, the little 
her different 
women in his eves, 
and beauty. 

Roxane’s 
quick action. 
able jealousy 


mannerisms that 
all other 
her perfect charm 


made from 


letter had stirred him to 
And it had been undeni- 


which had flamed up 


against Doug, bringing him back to New 
York as fast as the earliest boat would 
bring him 


There was an underlying 
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recklessness of consequences in the boy's 
nature that he knew and suspected. If 
Danae were seeking her own method of 
revenge in this way, Doug would prove 
easy prey. 

He tried to bring Gwen up in his 
mind, too, as the paramount reason for 
his taking action, but it was useless. He 
faced truth now. He had come back to 
ook after his own, to save from her own 
folly the woman he had grown to love 
more than all the world. When he 
finally stood before Gwen's guests at the 
water carnival, holding Danae close in 
his arms, there had been a strange satis- 
faction in rescuing her, in championing 
her, as it were, before the curious and 
questioning faces. 

After all, she was his wife, he told 
himself grimly. For better for worse. 
Aware of his own purposes, it had 
seemed a mockery listening to the words 
the day of their marriage. Despite the 
love he had even then felt, he had not 
the slightest intention of living up to the 
repeated vows. They were a means t 
an end, the saving of a brother who was 
dear to him, and so a necessary for- 
mality to be gone through. Now, he felt 
them as a tangible bond between Danas 
and himself, a reason why it was his 
right to protect her from her own mad 
impulses. 

“This is the place,” said Delancy, as 
the taxi stopped. 


CHAPTER XV. 


The studio building was dignified and 
austere in its exterior. There was no 
switchboard, no hall boy, to lower its 
tone of exclusive privacy. As Dana 
entered the vestibule a woman passed 
quickly out, brushing past her in the 
semi-lighting given by a bronze, hanging 
lamp. 

There was something sharply familiar 
to her about the slim, small shape. . It 
was not Gwen. Rather, it flashed across 
her, it resembled Ninon. Which was 











quite possible. She was probably a part 
of the Montrez ménage. Her exit gave 
Danae the opportunity of gaining ad- 
mittance. She caught the door on its 
rebound, entered, went up the four 
flights of velvet-covered stairs. Not a 
sound disturbed the almost sacred still- 
ness of the place. 

\t the top of the building was Mon- 
trez’ studio, occupying the entire floor. 
She found no bell, only an antique 
bronze knocker, a faun’s head that 
grinned back at her sarcastically as she 
lifted it repeatedly without avail. The 
silence was maddening. She caught the 
handle of the door, shaking it, impera- 
tively calling Gwen’s name in a quick, 
lowered tone, 

lhe door opened softly, unexpectedly, 
aud Danae entered a long, narrow, dim 
corridor. Then she heard the sound of 
stifled sobbing. Some one was leaning 
against the wall in the darkness—Gwen. 

“What is it?’ Danae implored. Her 
arms drew the girl to her with close pro- 
tectiveness. ‘Gwen, dear, don’t. Speak 
to me. Don’t let him frighten you. 
You’re all right, dear. You're going 
back with me at once.” 

Gwen’s frightened, 
ceased all at once. 


gasping sobs 
She slipped limply 
hack in Danae’s arms in a dead faint. 
Damning the Spaniard between her set 
teeth, Danae eased her down on to the 
floor, and started into the main studio 
to face him. 

The remains of a quiet dinner for two 
lay on the long, narrow Italian table. 
Its richly embroidered scarf was half 
dragged to the floor, as if some one had 
seized it. The silver wine goblets were 
overturned, Tall altar candles burned 
serenely, giving out a golden light. 
Everywhere she looked, there were mute 
evidences of all that had taken place. 
Last of all, prone on the floor by the 
couch, his arms outstretched in a cross, 
his teeth exposed by his drawn lips, was 
Gonzalo, ghastly white, the bosom of his 
dress shirt stained with crimson. 
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She stared down at him for an in- 
stant in horror, grasping the whole 
situation. Her mind turned to Gwen. 
She must get her out of the place at 
once, bring her back to consciousness 
before she was seen and recognized. 
Pouring water from the carafe on the 
serving table, she went back to the girl, 
and knelt, bathing her temples,. calling 
her insistently, striving to revive her. 

And at last Gwen stirred, moaned, 
opened her eyes. Just then the lower 
bell in the vestibule buzzed suddenly. 
Danae held her breath, listening. 
Swiftly she urged Gwen to her feet, 
managed to get her to the couch behind 
the heavy curtains. If only she had the 
strength to move Gonzalo out of sight! 
Any alternative seemed possible and 
welcome at that instant, anything to 
save time, and win escape for Gwen. 
But the outer knocker sounded pres- 
ently, and while she listened, resolved 
not to open it unless she was forced to, 
Van’s voice called her name. 

A great thankfulness swept over her 
as she unlocked the door. Of all men, 
he would aid her, would understand, 
perhaps, now. But Van passed by her, 
went straight into the studio, followed 
by Delancy, looking for Gonzalo. They 
found him where he lay. Van, kneel- 
ing beside him, sought for the heart- 
beat, and nodded. 

“He’s alive. Help me to lift him, 
Uncle Joe. ‘ He’s dodged us all right.” 
He faced Danae after they had laid the 
Spaniard on the divan. “Sorry to have 
interrupted you. It appears we’re just 
a moment too late.” 

She stood rigid, her arms limp at her 
sides, her face as white as Gonzalo’s, 
as his voice accused her. Delancy had 
slit the Spaniard’s shirt, ripped it from 
the wound, and was tearing it into strips 
to check the flow of dripping blood. 

“Tt’s merely a flesh wound, Van,” he 
said. “Wait a minute, give me some of 
that brandy there.” 

He forced a heavy drink between the 
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set teeth until Gonzalo choked, drank, 
and opened his eyes. 





“She—that devil ” he gasped 
brokenly. “She kill me!” 
“Who?” demanded Van, standing 


over him. “Who stabbed you?” 

The Spaniard’s dark, dull eyes wan- 
dered, seekingly. They found the face 
of Danae, whose eyes were watching 
him despairingly, and he smiled, ever so 
slightly, painfully. Lifting one finger, 
he pointed it at her. 

“She did,” he breathed. And he 
laughed, brokenly, choking over the stab 
of pain from slashed muscles. But 
Delancy eyed him with a curious, quiz- 
zical fixity. With her hands pressed to 
her eyes, Danae had turned, and walked 
to the curtained recess, where she had 
left Gwen. But when she parted the 
curtains she found it empty. Gwen had 
recovered full consciousness, heard, and 
recognized the voices, and had deserted 
her absolutely. She was to bear the full 
brunt of the thing alone, with Van’s eyes 
her judge. 

Out in the studio Delancy had lifted 
the head of Gonzalo. He spoke to him 
with stern, sharp decision. 

“Look here, that isn’t true, and you 
know it! We want the truth now, Gon- 
zalo, and we're going to get it!” 

“Ah, Madre di Dios, you are right. 
It was not Danae. Now, at last, I will 
speak the truth. Danae is innocent. She 
is absolutely innocent, you hear! I have 
lied always about her, but the lie it 
chokes me now. She is innocent. But 
that other one I not damn her, 
mark her for life for this to me?” he 
shouted fiercely. \nd then, more 
calmly, “That litthke weak one—Gwen— 
it was easy for me to flatter her. And 
[ wish to get revenge on her husband 
after he steal from me Danae. The 
woman—Gwen—she, too, is innocent, I 
\ little fool, but innocent!” 
said Delancy _laconically. 


-will 


swear. 
“Fine,” 


“But who stabbed you?” 
“Ninon Aurel. 


She jealous of Gwen. 
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She find out I have this dinner with her; 
she hide there, behind the curtains, and 
when | take Gwen in my arms she spring 
out like the tigress, and stab me to 
death !’’ 


“That’s all right.” Delancy released 


him. “Got all that written down, have 
you, Van? Fine. Now, my lad, brace 
up. We're going to take you quietly 


over to a private hospital, and have you 
plastered up a bit. You're not going to 
die by a damn sight, though you richly 
deserve it. Get up.” 

Gonzalo staggered to his feet, his eyes 
wild and blinking, hands fumbling at 
the wound in his shoulder. Delancy 
steadied him. 

“My dear,” he said to Danae, “you 
will go quietly to your own home in your 
car and say nothing of this. Van and 
I will hush it up. It is an accident. 
Where’s Gwen ?” 

“Gone.” Danae whispered it. “She 
was behind that curtain on the couch 
when you came in. Now she’s gone.” 

Delancy’s eyes met Van’s for an in- 
stant, saying much, 

“Take her down to the car, Van, and 
get a taxi, or, better yet, reyerse that. 
You can trust your own man better. Go 
straight home, Danae, and keep your 
mouth shut about this.” 

She looked back once at the studio, at 
Gonzalo sitting in a crushed, abject heap 
on the couch. 

“ Alwavs—Danae—she 
lute!” he called after her. 

In the darkened hall, before he opened 
the outer door, Van paused, placing her 
fur cloak close about Her head 
turned back appealingly on his shoulder, 


win. I sa- 


her. 


her eves seeking his in longing love. 

“Forgive,” Van whispered huskily. 
“After the torture I’ve put 
you through—can you forgive, Danae ?” 

Her lips found his, her arms drawing 
his head down to her. After a pause 
she whispered softly: 

“*By the love in my heart that an- 
swers him.’ ” 


damnable 

















ND here comes Mrs. Vander 
A Brink, as usual, with her string 
of hopeless fillies,” said Paton 
Crampton. He twisted his monocle in 
the interests of perfect justice, and re- 
peated, “Hopeless. When will that 
woman learn?” 

“Vander Brink?” Jimmie Shaft’s lit- 
tle snicker inquired. “This time she’s 
gone the limit and over it. Did you 
ever see such clothes? What the fash- 
novelist would call ‘that inde- 
that marks the small-town 
girl from her more sophisticated sister 
of the world.’ Eh, what, Phil? Good 
heavens! /ndefinable? How could you 
define it more definitively? Put ’em in 
your next book, will you? Slice of life 
and all that.” 

Mervyn Phillips did not answer. He 
was looking across the casino, past the 


ionable 
finable air 


groups of men in riding breeches and 
girls in sports clothes, to where the wide 
doors formed a square of brilliant light; 
light, one would know, that could exist 
only over the sea. Mrs. Vander Brink, 
her broad, good-natured face wreathed 
in smiles—there had never been so many 
high lights in any countenance, what 
with its size and its look of over-mas- 
modeling—was working her 
course methodically around the walls, 
throwing out a net of introductions. 
Many women would have found the hu- 
man element melting away as they ap- 
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proached, but Mrs. Vander Brink knew 
that she was of sufficient importance to 
take the risk. Nobody ever avoided her. 
On the contrary. She could do what 
she chose, and she generally did it. 

Behind her came half a dozen young 
girls. One or two of them were pretty, 
but over them all was that unmistakable 
air of passing through an unaccustomed 
ordeal. And their frocks deserved the 
worst that even Jimmie could say about 
them. “Born fated to die 
frumps,” was what he was saying, not 
maliciously, but as one states a cruel, 
physical fact. They looked as if they 
had been garbed for a country picnic. 

“What does she do it for?” Cramp- 
ton asked. He shrugged his narrow 
shoulders, and turned down the corners 
of his rather sour mouth. 

Phillips listened to the answer. It 
came from the lovely, long-limbed 
woman who leaned on the window ledge 
beside him. It was a matter of habit 
for him to listen to Paula. He had done 
it for years, and she still spoke with the 
voice of the charmer. 

“Sheer kindness of heart.” There 
was a shade of contempt in her tone. 
“It’s one of her pet charities to bring 
down a lot of girls for week-ends from 
her old neighborhood; daughters of old 
friends, distant cousins. She came from 
somewhere up-State you know.” 

“Sort of bread line,” murmured Jim- 


dowds, 
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mie, pulling his neat blond mustache. 
Everything about him was studiously 
neat, except his conversation. He was 
the bandbox type. 

“Precisely. And as is the case with 
most pet charities, she expects her 
friends to chip in—in time and atten- 
tion, anyway.” , 

“I’m afraid you’re pretty stingy about 
it,” said Jimmie sweetly. He had been 
in love with Paula Harmond, entirely 
without hope, for several weeks now, 
and he took out his exasperation in 
being as impertinent as he dared. It 
gave him a venturous sense of intimacy. 
She flashed out into defense, as he had 
hoped she would, but she turned less to 
him than to Phillips, drawing her slight 
figure taut. 

“Well, why should I waste my time? 
They don’t know how to get away; if 
you take one on, you have her on your 
hands until the scene shifts. Now,” she 
went on, with her occasional amazing 
frankness, “it costs me about thirty 


thousand dollars to open Silvergray for 
the season and induce the servants to 
come down and do my share of enter- 
taining and have a few rags to my back. 
There are only about nine or ten weeks 
that really count, and there are only 
three hours in the day that are abso- 


lutely important. One at night, one in 
the afternoon, and this one. During 
those you count on seeing the people 
who really matter. I consider that those 
impossible lame ducklings of hers have 
cost me thousands. She will make you 
meet them. If she does it this time, I’m 
going to be rude.” 

Mervyn Phillips looked up from an 
imaginary computation on his cuff. 

“Generous lady! I calculate that you 
have already bestowed on me this morn- 
ing ninety-seven dollars and thirty-nine 
cents of your priceless time. Are you 
sure I’m worth it? I appreciate the 
honor, but I hate to impose on you.” 

“You don’t. You're one of the peo- 
ple that matter,”’ said Paula. 


The speech was like a pebble thrown 
into the stream of talk. Silence spread 
from it. It had the ripple of a nakedly 
true thing thrust into conventional sur- 
roundings. Fhey did matter to each 
other tremendously ; how much, he was 
not quite sure. If she had been a young 
girl, it would have been different. 

Their relation was a curious one. It 
reminded him of a Cubist painting. 
There were moods of different colors, 
and they were outlined and divided from 
one other, though their planes inter- 
sected. That was about as clearly as it 
could be put. They lived toward each 
other not a double, but an any-num- 
bered kind of life. 

He remembered a young matron who 
had once sighed to him, on returning 
from her honeymoon, “Well, thank 
Heaven, the engagement’s over, any- 
how. You see, when you're engaged 
you're so awfully intimate, and yet in 
a way you're not intimate at all.” That 
was it. Paula and himself had moods 
of intimacy, entirely self-contained, shut 
off from other moods which were con- 
centrated reserve. How much of him- 
self there was that he had never told 
her! She would not be _ interested, 
would not even care to understand. And 
vet these were the most intelligent 
things about him, hilltops where imag- 
ination strained up and threatened to 
join the ranks of the explorers. 

And they were not even engaged. A 
certain fastidiousness which most of 
their set would have smiled at as rather 
old-fashioned, and undoubtedly laggard, 
had kept him from allowing the blos- 
som of passion to destroy the calyx of 
warm comradeship. There had been 
dangerous moments. He had memories 
that made him wonder whether they 
actually belonged to him. Before Paula 
had decided to break her disastrous 
marriage once for all, to divorce the 
man who was making her not only mis- 
erable, but embittered with life, she had 
turned to Mervyn for comfort. They 
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were old friends; he had found it-nat- 
ural enough. What had surprised him 
was the flame of resentment that had 
suddenly taken possession of him 
against Fred Harmond; against his cal- 
lousness, his brutal stupidity. 

Then Mervyn had found, like many 
men before him, that the walls that di- 
vide the passions from each other are 
exceedingly thin. A flying spark from 
one may fire another. There had been 
a time when Paula couJd have done any- 
thing with him, but her native prudence 
had asserted itself. She could wait, and 
he knew that in her heart she was sure 
that he was waiting, too, ready to claim 
her as soon as she was free. What she 
ignored was that waiting forms the most 
pregnant fertilizer to the critical 
faculty. 

“Here she comes,” Paula was saying, 
under her breath, “with the most im- 
possible girl of all. Now whom does 
she remind me of? Is it May, my 
cousin May? You know her, don’t 
your” 

Mervyn 
citron-rose 
them 


saw it at once. The dark, 
girl who was approaching 
that was as near the color of her 
cheeks as he could get—reminded Paula 
of herself. There was something, not 
so much in the features, but in the set 
of the head and the whole elusive out- 
line, that constituted a likeness. Her 
rangy step was without Paula’s modu- 
lated grace; her helmet of burnished 
hair had less that look of something 
precious and tenderly perfected. And 
there was a flavor about her that Paula 
lacked, an air he couldn’t define. 

Mrs. Vander Brink was running over 
their names. He caught the newcomer’s 

Miss Gaultier. 

Paula, true to her word, turned from 
her after a few perfunctory words and 
strolled away with Crampton, Jimmie 
tagging behind. Mrs. Vander Brink 
had sailed on, dealing out girls, oblivi- 
ous of the suppressed undercurrent of 
smiles. Everybody had recognized that 
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Paula’s conduct had been in the nature 
of a protest. For an instant the girl 
looked as lonely as a shell abandoned by 
the tide. Then she bore the barrage 
of glances with a cool dignity that could 
not have been bettered by a savage. She 
might have been a young Inca princess 
set down in a Spanish court, whose 
ways to her were quite as barbaric as 
her person could seem to its inhabitants. 
Mervyn admired her. 

“Is this your first visit?” he began, 
for the sake of saying something. 
“What do you think of the place?” 

There was a conformity between her 
straight, delicate features and her une 
hurried tone. 

“T feel,” she said, “that I’ve reached 
the native home of the taboo.” 

He laughed, not too comfortably. It 
sounded like the bookish sort of speech 
certain types of girls used, but it 
showed also that she had caught the at- 
mosphere. His resentment at the well- 
bred rudeness of his caste took the form 
of a very agreeable tone in his voice. In 
common decency somebody had to make 
it up to the barbarian. 

“There are some lovely views near 
here, from the cliffs,” he suggested. “If 
you haven’t seen them yet, we might 
stroll that way. Would you care to?” 

Thinking the morning over after- 
ward, he realized that he had run two 
parallel trains of thought during the 
whole commonplace business of show- 
ing the sights to a young person from 
the provinces. He pointed out the fa- 
mous beach, dotted with brilliant can- 
vas umbrellas and sprawling humanity. 
He indicated the more celebrated “‘cot- 
tages,” the historic points of interest. 
Once she startled him with a cry of ad- 
miration, provoked, not by the marble 
facades or the banks of highly educated 
flowers, but by the silvery bloom on the 
gray shingles of a long, low structure 
set behind hedges of althza. 

“The sea air turns them that color,” 
Mervyn explained. “That is Silver- 
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gray, Mrs. Harmond’s place. It’s the 
best example of costly simplicity that I 
know.” 

A smile like a spark made him decide, 
once for all, that he had been mistaken 
in thinking her expression the least bit 
stolid. 

“Are 
author?” 

“Il write.” 

“I thought so. A story of yours 
came out about eight years ago, about 
an old plantation house called Silver- 
gray. But that had moss hangimg about 
it. There was a suppressed will, and 
they went to Paris. Her eyes were blue 
with gold dots.” 

He joined her delighted laugh. 

“How on earth can you remember? 
You must have been a baby.” 

“T read it between the covers of my 
geography at school. You always re- 
member stories you read that way.” 

He waited for the usual adulation. 
When it did not come he was conscious 
of undue dissatisfaction. After a few 
steps he asked tentatively: 

“Didn’t you like it?” 

She faced him. 

“| adored it!” she cried. Only after 
several more yards did Mervyn remove, 
by main force, the traces of fatuous sat- 
isfaction from his features. 

It was, he assured himself, the like- 
ness to Paula that interested him. He 
kept checking it up. What had she that 
Paula had not? She was not afraid of 
being for one thing. To be 


you the Mr. Phillips? The 


serious, 


serious in Paula’s set was to lay your- 
self open to ridicule, to abandon your 
light, polished chain mail. 
flections came to him. 
ness or was it merely a lack of nerve? 
Surely the nerviest thing a human being 
could do was to be himself on every oc- 


Curious re- 
Was that clever- 


casion. Was it sophistication or just a 
sort of cheap cynicism? The only time 
that a woman—well, like Paula, per- 
mitted herself to be in earnest, down- 
right, don’t-care earnest, was when she 


was alone with the man she loved. And 
could the man be sure, even then? 

No, this girl was not cheap. 

During the important afternoon hour 
habit led his feet toward Silvergray 
Paula and Crampton were just emerg- 
ing from her gateway. 

“Where’s the Impossible Girl?’ she 
threw at him in passing. 

He acknowledged her smile of com- 
miseration with the slightest permissible 
bow. He recalled the fact that Paula 
had never manifested adoration of his 
work. She was not exactly ashamed of 
it, but she was infernally casual. He 
was first the man of a certain circle and 
after that he was the artist, to her. Also, 
she was putting on too much color, he 
decided. When he came face to face 
with Jimmie Shaft, a few steps beyond, 
Mervyn was in no humor for pleas- 
antry. 

“Here comes the knight-errant,” Jim- 
mie acclaimed him. “Champ of dis- 
tressed damsels! Did she make it worth 
your while, Mervyn, old hoy? Was she 
properly grateful?” 

Mervyn’s blood went to his head 
Quite without his own volition, his hand 
rose and seized Jimmie by the collar. 
With a swing he landed the jester flat 
on his back on the sidewalk. He was 
conscious that something whizzed by 
them at the same moment, covering 
them with dust. Then Jimmie was on 
his feet again, wringing his hand, pa- 
thetically grateful. The whole episode 
was over in an instant. The expression 
of fury was still on Mervyn’s face. But 
Jimmie believed that this excellent 
friend had pushed him out of the way 
of a reckless chauffeur, and saved his 
life. Probably he had. 

“T’ll never forget it,” 
verated over and over. 

[ ever saw. 
rummy 
him. 

As he stood watching the dancers 
that evening, during the third crucial 


Jimmie asser- 
“Neatest thing 
Touch and go. Life is a 
thing.” Mervyn agreed with 
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hour of the day, according to Paula, he 
told himself that it had been a queer 
hing to do, almost a reflex action. He 
vas not in the habit of knocking men 
down, He took refuge in the novelist’s 
rule of thumb that nothing in the world 
: much queerer than anything else. This 
is the rule which has saved the dénoue- 
ment of countless romantic _ stories, 
when naught else would avail. 

It was in the logical working out of 
his theory that he should be impelled 
to do another curious thing. Certainly 
he had no intention of making himself 
fascinating to Mrs. Vander Brink, yet 

some miracle of diplomacy he not 
ily got himself invited to dinner the 
ext evening, but knew that he had 
planted an idea in that lady’s mind. 
Since a man of Mervyn Phillips’ brains 
d importance found little Anne Gaul- 
er not half had, little Anne had better 
rolong her visit. An attractive girl in 


} 


e house was an asset. As for clothes, 
‘ould be managed. A clever maid 
uld do wonders with a few breadths 
‘hiffon and silk. After all, so much 
depended upon the figure nowadays, and 
\nne’s seemed to stand undressing sur- 
risingly well. Mrs. Vander Brink, 
vhen on pleasure bent, especially other 
people’s pleasure, had a frugal mind, in 
spite of her millions. 

So, when the string of fillies was sent 
hack to pasture, Anne remained. She 
even achieved a cozy little success of her 
own. It may have been her combination 
of freshness and maturity, but boys 
liked her who had never before deigned 

look at anything unmarried. Mer- 
vyn watched her career with amused in- 
terest. He had started it. He did not 
haunt her, like the younger men, on the 
beach or at dances, but he found himself 
waiting for chances to join her long 
afternoon walks. They got over a great 
deal of land and vast tracts of conver- 
cation. To his surprise he did not take 
pains to adapt his talk to her. He ram- 


1 


bled on about the things he cared for. 
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She might not understand it all, but she 
no more thwarted or repelled his 
thoughts than if she had been a part of 
his own mind walking beside him. 

One day he discovered that if Anne 
had a quality that Paula lacked, she was 
also by way of acquiring one that Paula 
particularly prided herself on having. 
The two had a little encounter. As 
might be supposed, it centered about the 
Charity Bazaar. 

Charity may suffer long and be kind, 
but it has been the cause of severe 
squabbling. When the costumes arrived 
for the revue which Paula’s committee 
had undertaken to present little Anne 
Gaultier, the nobody, who had only been 
asked to take part out of kindness, flatly 
refused to wear the four-o’clock wisp 
of purple and yellow provided for her. 

“Tt isn’t nice,” she said calmly. 

Paula turned on her like a flash of 
lightning. 

“T am chairman of this committee, 
Miss Gaultier. If J consider the cos- 
tumes ‘nice,’ that is sufficient. You 
don’t dress here, vou know,” she added 
scathingly, “as you might at home to 
go to a church sociable.” 

“You certainly don’t,” Anne agreed, 
with perfect sweetness. 

The gentlest of currents through the 
room gave her the honors of war. It 
had all been in the delicacy of the ac- 
cent. It had sounded admiring, but ev- 
erybody knew the audacity of Paula’s 
recent frocks. Moreover, she had lost 
her temper, whereas Anne had remained 
the image of tranquillity. 

But this was the comedy side of it. 
There was another. Paula was losing 
not only her temper, but that whole 
carapace of poise that distinguishes the 
civilized woman. She was snappish, 
exaggeratedly pleasant; haggard, wildly 
gay, by turns. Although a thinker by 
profession, Mervyn was enough of a 
mere male to wonder why. He had not 
neglected her. A man in his position is 
particularly careful not to neglect a 
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woman. What he failed to understand 
was that his mind was palpably other- 
where while he rode or sailed or even 
danced with her, or sat on her terrace 
in the chair which was called his. It 
was an enchanting terrace with a mosaic 
floor, and a basin from which imported 
blue lilies lifted their pointed lips, and 
tubs of double pink oleanders. He had 
arranged it himself, yet now he felt him- 
self subtly not at home there. 

It was still in the back of his mind 
that some day he would marry Paula, 
but that day was shadowy and distant. 
Sometimes, after one of her unaccount- 
able flares, he would have appalling 
glimpses of what scientists meant when 
they declared that marriage was a trap 
baited by nature for her own purposes. 
And the bars showed plainly when the 
bait shrank in size. 

It was on an afternoon following such 
reflections that he sat with Anne on the 
edge of a cliff overlooking the water. 
The light, bright cobalt of the sky 
spread down to the horizon, where the 
darker line of the sea was ruled across 
it. Sailboats like white insects floated 
far out, just about the same size as the 
gulls. The space below the rocks was 
broken by a shelf, scooped inside, so 
as to form a long, hideously steep 
pocket. 

Anne swung her feet over the brink 
and began pulling the fuzzy leaves from 
a gtay-green plant that grew, courage- 
ously, on the ragged edge of nothing. 
The brim of her hat cast a ruddy shad- 
ow across her forehead, like a crown. 
She was more the Inca princess than 
ever. Her eyes were smoldering jewels. 

“Are you a feminist?” she asked sud- 
denly. “T can’t tell from your books.” 

“You do ask questions out of the blue. 
If being a feminist means giving women 
whatever they want, of course I am.” 

“Do be serious.” She twisted herself 
around, leaning an arm behind her, so 
that she could look into his face, and all 
at once he grew perfectly serious. 
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“What sort of woman do you admire 
most, anyway? Do you think your 
Antoinette Blair was a nice woman? | 
wouldn’t have trusted her round the 
corner.” She had a pleasing way of 
mentioning his heroines as if they were 
her intimate friends. “Do you consider 
the society woman the highest type? 
You almost say so.” 

Mervyn answered with equal simplic- 
ity. 

“T used to, I think. Having a quick 
temper, I admired self-control more 
than anything. .The woman of the 
world has to learn that supremely. Ar- 
tificial, perhaps, but so are the best 
fruits.” 

“But now?” 

Mervyn looked into the live, glanc- 
ing darkness of those extraordinary 
eyes. It was like gazing at the infinity 
of the sea line. They had on him the 
effect of clarifying his thought, furnish- 
ing the touchstone that showed up his 
real conclusions. 


“I believe,” he answered slowly, “I 
admire the pioneer woman.” 


“You mean those women who go with 
their husbands to new countries, the 
wilderness, in prairie schooners and 
gingham bonnets and all, and bring up 
their shoals of children without any 
doctors or schools?” Anne wondered. 
“They are magnificent, but I should 
have thought you’d have preferred 
something more—more beautiful.” 

He settled himself comfortably, 
where a sifting of sand made a softer 
place on the rocks. 

“The pioneer woman doesn’t have to 
go to new countries physically. She can 
keep her spirit anywhere. She could 
live right here, in the midst of what 
old-fashioned writers call ‘high life,’ 
without having that spirit trained out 
of her. It’s the quality that is always 
looking for something newer and better 
in the world, that declines to be satisfied 
with compromises. It keeps pushing on 
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to better grazing grounds, a more flam- 
ing horizon.” 

the girl breathed, the reflec- 
creeping 


age” ag 
tion of that legendary sunset 
into her face. 

His thought opened out before him. 

“Women like that get what they ex- 
pect out of a man. They keep urging 
him to be better than his best—until he 
is. They carry on the treasures of the 

They give a man not only beauty 

—” He stopped with a short laugh, 
then went on, “The women who are 
called beauties don’t know what the 
word means. The most authentic 
beauty lies in inspiration, in the promise 
of going on and on. They, the 
beauties, want to stop a man, to trip 
him up in his work, so that they can 
keep him safely tied to their ankles.” 

“Don’t they?” said Anne tensely. 

The fresh breeze from the water blew 
a strand of hair across her brows. Its 
shadow was like caravans of women 
passing through her eyes, carrying on 
the treasures of the race, their hope 
fixed immutably on the future, the race 
itself borne like a determined, unques- 
tioning flame in their breasts. 

“Yowre a pioneer woman,” he said 
sharply. 

He glimpsed something wild and glad. 
She swerved away from him in an im- 
pulse of shyness, turning her back, like 
a child who is praised. Then her cry 
of horror flung him forward, his hand 
catching her shoulder just in time. He 
managed to get his other arm around 
her, under her breast, as she slipped 
over the edge of the cliff, her right hand 
clutching the gray-leafed, tough plant. 
With all his strength he held her, his 
toes dug behind a providential outcrop- 
ping of rock. His mind moved quickly. 
Could he work himself further forward 
until he could rise on his knees? It 
was utterly impossible for him, in his 
present attitude, to drag her up to safe- 
ty. Then she spoke in a thin, but cred- 
itably steady voice. 


race, 


“T can feel a little ledge under my 
feet. If this stem holds for another 
minute, I think I could drop down into 
that pocket without hurting myself 
much,” 

“Don’t try it,’ Mervyn ordered. 
Very gingerly he abandoned his life- 
saving station of rock, and shuffled him- 
self along—it was the word that came 
to him—until he was kneeling just be- 
hind her. His entire succession of 
movements was most ungraceful and 
lacking in dignity. Under his direc- 
tions, Anne managed .to turn on her 
precarious ledge until she faced him, his 
arm still guarding her. The last of the 
maneuver he could never remember. 

When she was safely on the top of 
the cliffs again she said wonderingly : 

“IT don’t see how we ever did it. 
Then she looked over the edge with a 
sort of fascinated curiosity. 

He found himself shaking. The hard ° 
impact of reality had brought a clear- 
ing-up that shocked him. If he had felt 
it less, he would have crushed the girl 
to his breast when she did the sweetest, 
most natural thing that had ever hap- 
pened to him. Again like a child, she 
put her arm around his neck and kissed 
his cheek. 

“You saved my life,” she said gently. 
“I'd rather owe it to you than to any 
one.” 

Because he was so moved he let her 
go, covering his disturbance with light- 
ness. 

“Tt’s getting to be a habit of mine,” 
he observed. “I knocked a man down 
not long ago, and saved his life entirely 
by accident.” With a brusque tender- 
ness he slipped his hand under her el- 
bow. “Child, you’re as white as a sheet. 
You ought to go home and lie down. 
Come along.” 

They said nothiag during the walk 
to Mrs. Vander Brink’s stone-pillared 
“cottage,” with its glass-inclosed ve- 
randa. Lengthy silences never embar- 
rassed them. Mervyn’s mind, besides, 


” 
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was clamorous with material which it 
insisted upon his thrashing out immedi- 
ately. When he had seen Anne safely 
up the drive he lingered a moment, his 
eyes fixed on the growth of trees that 
divided these grounds from the next 
place. That was Silvergray. The line 
of foliage was very trim on this side, 
as befitted the formal and rather mag- 
nificent character of the surroundings, 
but he knew that on the opposite side 
the little grove was allowed some lati- 
tude of wildness and boskiness. Silver- 
gray set the note of romance; a well- 
ordered and expensive ‘variety, it is 
true, but certainly romance. In several 
details Paula had deferred to his pred- 
ilections. 

He went home, dressed, and dined at 
his club, still in the grip of a mood 
which expressed itself as grumpiness 
when conversational overtures threat- 
ened to disturb his self-absorption. It 
was all he could do not to be brutal 
when Jimmie Shaft, whose gratitude 
was a continual nuisance, ferreted him 
out in the dark corner of the club ter- 
race, and proceeded to ingratiate him- 
self by retailing the latest and best gos- 
sip. Mervyn listened absently, wonder- 
ing why no sixth sense told a man that 
he was unwelcome, until a sentence cut 
through his musing like a stiletto. 

“T hear that Paula’s husband’s on the 
warpath.” 

“Ts he?” Mervyn succeeded in car- 
rying his snapped indifference over into 
his voice. 

“All this time,” Jimmie went on sadly, 
“it was pretty generally understood that 
he wouldn’t make any trouble about the 
divorce. Of course you can’t announce 


a thing like that, lawyers and judges 
heing what they are, but her friends 
didn’t expect her to strike a snag any- 


where. Now I hear he’s getting ugly 
about it. He’s heard something and 
he’s been drinking like a fish, of course. 
Damned selfish, I call it. If he can’t 
make her happy, he might at least have 


the decency to step down.” He prod- 
ded the other’s knee with a confidential 
finger. “Crampton, now. Do you sup- 
pose that—well, suppose she was a 
widow, or something—do you suppose 
Crampton would have a chance?” 

“Crampton >’ Mervyn repeated. He 
had never taken Crampton seriously, He 
was dozen men who were 
Paula’s dear friends. 

“Crazy about her,” said Jimmie 
heavily. Possibly an ass truly in love 
is as tragic a sight as the sentimental 
moon ever beholds. 

When Jimmie took himself off the 
mood closed over Mervyn again, but 
with a new element sunk in its depths. 
He drew his thoughts together as if 
they had been documents that he abso- 
lutely had to put in order. 


one of a 


There is no more ticklish problem in 
ethics than a man’s conscientious effort 
to ascertain what obligations his rela- 
tion to a certain woman should impose. 
When the specific problem before him 
belongs to that borderland, that limbo 
of ethics where illicit love begins, he has 
only the most individualistic woods- 
man’s lore to go by. The land is un- 
tracked; there are no official guideposts. 
His only guide must be the homing in- 
stinct of his sense of honor. 

What did he owe to Paula? 

He had not her lover. There 
had been moments when he would have 
respected his feeling for her more had 
it broken bounds and carried him over 
the rapids. All for love and the world 
well lost, is a splendid, if misguided, 
slogan. He had been almost ashamed 
of his restraint, convinced by it that he 
was one of those men born without the 
capacity for a grand passion, men who 
must be grateful for the second best. 

But since he had felt that childish 
kiss on his cheek he knew that, as far as 
love went, he was one of the elect. He 
had a positive genius for it. 

sut, in spirit and in her wnderstand- 


1 
peen 
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ing of their relation, had he not been 
Paula’s lover? Had he not given her 
the right to count on his fidelity, to be- 
lieve him hers? Had she not, tacitly, 
his promise? Words are not the only 
binding things. Otherwise, what be- 
comes of that communion of hearts on 
which love’s Magna Charta rests? 

He took out of his pocket and read 
again, by the moonlight that had crept 
around to his seat, the note which he 
had found waiting for him when he had 
returned from that fateful walk. 

Something has happened that I cannot 
write about. Will you come here? Don't 
come until late, and not to the house, but 
wait for me under the sunset tree. I may be 
late—very. PAULA. 

The sunset tree was a large maple that 
always turned first, putting itself into 
autumn colors before summer was half 
over. It stood in the thickest part of 
the shrubbery that indicated the line be- 
tween Silvergray and the Vander Brink 
property. Jimmie’s news made the note 
comprehensible. She had heard from 
her husband. He had threatened her, 
perhaps. She wanted Mervyn's advice, 
free from the danger of interruption; 
possibly his help. Well, this was the 
sort of invitation which a man couldn’t 
refuse. 

was late 


already—late enough 


Judging by the moon, it was very late 
when he started up, roused by the light- 
est swish of sound in the thicket behind 
him. In spite of his perturbation and 
the discomfort of the rustic bench, he 
must have dropped into a doze. Over 
him the sunset tree hung like a thunder- 

loud of shadow. Beyond it the lawn 
shone between the lower bushes like 
pools of water. The long gleam of 
beside him put out a ripple of 
white and caught his arm. It drew him 
into a debatable ground of mottled shade 
and glimmer, where they could see 
each other’s faces. 


white 


“Il couldn’t get away before,” she 
panted. “Have you been here long?” 

“I don’t know,” he answered. “1 
think I must have dropped off to 
sleep.” 

“Oh, how could you?” wailed Paula. 
“And I’ve been so miserable and dis- 
tracted. Something horrible has hap- 
pened. Somebody has told Fred—about 
us. And I’ve been so careful a 

It was on the tip of Mervyn’s tongue 
to ask, with casual indifference, “What 
about us?” But it did not seem the 
happiest observation to make. 

“He is furious. He says he will never 
consent to a divorce. He says that I’ve 
always assured him that I didn’t want 
to marry again. He says ” She 
hid her face in her arms with a sob, but 
without loosening her clutch on his 
sleeve. He could feel her shaking 
against him. He was a little light- 
headed with the swiftness of events. 
Surely Paula was going rather fast. 
She was speaking as if their marriage 
were an arranged fact. He realized 
only later that a woman like Paula, 
once her nerves become jangled, thinks 
from the standpoint, not of what has 
happened, but of what she wants to 
happen. She lives her desires so in- 
tensely that they objective 
reality. 

He waited. He supposed that he 
ought to put his arm around her, show 
some affection, but every instinct in him 
rebelled. He compromised by stroking 
her shoulder. Suddenly her head shot 
up. Holding him away with both palms 
pressed against his chest, she searched 
his face with avid eyes. 

“What's the matter with you?” she 
asked fiercely. “Don’t you understand ? 
He’ll keep me tied to him forever! I 
haven’t any legal grounds against him, 
he says, except what he was willing to 
arrange. Oh, Mervyn, it’s nonsense to 
say that you haven't loved me! I’ve 
been everything to you! Are you going 
to let me endure this? Can’t you say 


assume 
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something?” She did not wait for his 
reply, but broke out into a bitter cry. 
“I can’t stand it. I can’t stand it! You 
do love me. Take me away! It’s the 
only way. He’ll divorce me then. Take 
me away—now, to-night!” 

“Paula, Paula!” he stammered. His 
sense of fatuous embarrassment, of in- 
adequacy, of being the wrong man in 
the wrong place, was swamped by the 
realization of her suffering. How she 
must love him! 

He had supposed that Paula valued 
more than anything in this world or the 
next her niche in the elect circle that is 
called society. And she was willing to 
chuck it, so to speak, to become a 
woman whom her friends would not re- 
ceive, for his sake. She was imploring 
him again. Then he understood. It was 
Anne. Had they gone on in their old, 
jog-trot, lukewarm lovers’ way, Paula, 
sure of him, would never have dreamed 
of taking any risks. But Anne had in- 
tervened like the threat of loss, and 
Paula had gone mad, mad with jeal- 
ousy of the girl’s untouched youth. 

“You'll have to go, anyway,” she 
was urging, shaking him in her furious 
earnestness. “You must go. Oh, I 
know you’re not afraid or anything like 
that, but there’ll be an awful scandal 
if you don’t. He says—he says he’s 
going to kill you! I don’t know how he 
guessed “i 

“How do you know this?” asked Mer- 
vyn. He was not at all sure that Paula 
was in her right senses. 

She looked up, amazed that he did 
not know what was so intensely alive 
to her. 

“He came this afternoon. He’s there. 
[ had to wait until he went to bed. We 
had a frightful scene.” 

They gazed at each other’s misty 
faces for a long minute of silence. 
Then, like a white mist, Paula was gone. 
A sudden crackle of twigs swung him 
around in the opposite direction, and he 
found himself looking down what he 
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afterward described to himself as the 
cynically smiling mouth of a revolver. 
Nothing in the world is quite so mad- 
deningly self-sufficient as that little 
opening, so full of conscious, indiffer- 
ent power. 

Harmond stood where the leaves sent 
a flickering pattern over his shirt front. 
If he had gone to bed, he had certainly 
not undressed. He was blocked out in 
black and white. He was almost steady 
on his legs, but his voice betrayed that 
he had been drinking. Mervyn had no 
consciousness of being afraid. His 
chief feeling was one of disgust. He 
was ashamed of being in such a scene. 
This was not the way decent people 
behaved. 

“So, I’ve got you,” Harmond said. 
It was the only speech he made to Mer- 
vyn that night. For a white-clad figure 
plunged in front of Mervyn. 

The next second Harmond had almost 
tumbled forward, cursing, and had 
swept the white figure between them to 
one side. 

“You fool!” he shouted, 
thick with passion and fright. “I might 
have shot you. Get out!” Then the 
hand that held the pistol fell to his side. 
“Tove!” he muttered, as though unable 
to believe his eyes. In a tone of almost 
ludicrously formal politeness, he added. 
“T beg your pardon. I took you for my 
wife.” 

And a clear voice answered: 

“No, I’m your neighbor, Anne Gaul- 
tier. Mr. Mervyn and I—we are to be 
married very soon.” 


’ 


his voice 


Harmond peered at her. 
“You see,” he explained laboriously, 
“vou’re on my side of the property line. 


So I——” He paused at the natural 
archway where the trees opened into the 
lawn, as if trying to get used to an in- 
comprehensible piece of magic. “Sorry, 
I’m sure—mistake,” he muttered, and 
so passed out of sight. 
“You?” said Mervyn. His 


“You?” 
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whole being cried out to lay hands on 
Anne Gaultier and convince himself of 
her, but she slid aside and began walk- 
ing off through the trees. Until she had 
spoken he, too, had thought that she was 
Paula, come back. With some instan- 
taneous dramatic instinct, she had stood 
like Paula, moved like her; even her 
hair had been twisted more into the 
Paula mode. He hurried after her. 
“How did you get here?” he demanded. 

At the edge of the shrubbery she 
stopped. 

“T went for a walk in the moonlight,” 
she answered calmly. “I out 
through the side porch,” 

“But why? At this hour?” 
Because—I felt that way,” said 
Anne. It was the confession of her 
whole girl’s heart, unwilling to sleep on 
this first night of its awakening, seek- 
ing its proper habitat in a glamorous, 
flower-scented, midnight world. 

“My dear, my dear!” murmured 
Mervyn. His eyes were full of tears, 
the tears that only the vision of exceed- 
ing beauty brings to the eyes of the 
artist. He felt a violent impulse to tell 
her things for which there are no words 
in any language. Then he remembered 
that some more mundane _ incidents 
might call for explanation. 

“T heard a voice in the trees. It 
sounded dangerous, and so,” said Anne 
amazingly, “I went to find out what 
was the matter. I’m glad—I did.” 

“Anne!” He had her in his arms 


got 


“ 


at last. “Will you believe just this? 
I love you, only you. And I am not 
bound, in any sense, to any one else.” 

“Yes,” said Anne softly. 

“And I’m going to keep you to your’ 
word.” 

“What word?” asked Anne weakly. 

“*We are going to be married very 
soon,’ just as you said a while ago.” 

Anne stood up so proudly that his 
arms dropped away. 

“I forgot that. I’m not going to let 
you marry me, if it’s just to keep peo- 
ple from talking about me. It’s very 
generous of you, I suppose, but it isn’t 
at all necessary. Thank you, no. Much 
obliged.” 

“Anne,” said Mervyn firmly, “I de- 
cline to release you from an engage- 
ment which you made yourself. You 
practically proposed to me. Now you 
are in honor bound to stand by it. Oh, 
my love, my love! Do you suppose 
that I’m taking you for anybody’s sake 
but my own? I couldn’t live without 
you. My motives are beautifully 
selfish,” 

‘Don’t make me _ laugh,” 
Anne. “If you do, I'll cry. And, oh, 
T don’t want to cry to-night.” She let 
him take her back, as a little wave flows 
into a current. “It’s too—it’s too beau- 
tiful to-night!” 

The moon dropped down the sky like 
a well-satisfied impresario. Trans- 
formation scenes are her specialty. To- 
night she had had a success. 
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PRPPVIECEE 


WHEN YOUNG HEARTS STIR 


HE sky is yellow with a delicate mist ; 
Trees bud in city parks and flowers bloom; 
Somehow the winter’s sloth and withering gloom 
Are lost in rhapsodies of many a tryst. 


The lovers find to lyric words the key ; 

Gypsy desires flap dew-haunted wings; 

Life’s the prelude to many haunting things— 
The town’s pulse quickens in an ecstasy, 
EUGENE JOLAS. 
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HAT he should be moved to 
poesy was odd. He knew that 
the girl before him let her grief 

brim between her long lashes designedly 
for his disquiet. He was, understand, 
of the new order which looks the facts 
of life straight in the face. Kenneth 
W@ting’s circle had, naturally, slight 
occasion to talk of spades; but, when it 
did have, you may be very sure it called 
them spades. To Kenneth Waring and 
the girls and youths who were his 
friends, lure was lure, no more and no 
less. Often at some frank little studio 
supper they had laid bare this very 
situation: namely, the situation wherein 
a girl or woman practices lure to gain 
some end other than a cosmic, and so 
legitimate, one. 

Waring diagnosed precisely the 
present moment. It was, therefore, odd 
that he should think of such rot as roses 
and dew at the first hint of property 
tears, that he should bend toward the 
girl with such swelling sense of mascu- 
line strength and protectiveness. 

“Please don’t cry, Miss—Miss 

“Dean. Lora Dean.” 

“Miss Dean. Don’t cry. If you cry, 
I may rush out there’—he nodded to 
the outer office, where she had fallen 
from her estate as folder of insurance 
policies, sealer of envelopes, and what 
not—“I may rush out there and order 
you reinstated, and that simply must not 
happen.” 

“Oh.” She bit back a sob, a property 
sob. The two tears dropped off her 
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lashes. One clung, shining, on the 
curve of her chin. Young Waring 
swung about in his swivel chair to exer- 
cise lure with a good, steadying gaze at 
Liberty, guarding the harbor. 

“Well, Miss Dean, we’re not going to 
turn you out for the bears to eat. Take 
an extra week, if you need it. Let us 
help you find work.” 

“Oh, I can get a job.” She flashed 
him a rainbow, hinting phalanxes of 
capitulating employers. Waring in- 
voluntarily stiffened. “I can get @ job 
any time. It’s holding it.” Again a sob 
barred by white teeth locked into red 
lip. 

“Listen,” he said suddenly. “You 
come from some little town, don’t you?” 
Of course. Her too-pretty dress, a little 
overbraided, said That bauble 
dangling by a ribbon from her neck re- 
iterated it. Her many-strapped slippers, 
too high of heel, insisted upon it. Be- 
sides, there was his conceit of the 
bucolic rosebush. “You do come from 
some little town?” She nodded. He 
patted her shoulder. “Listen, child, 
you don’t belong in New York. Really 
you don’t. A pretty little girl like 
you! Go back home. No, don’t shake 
your head. It isn’t impossible at all. 
I'll arrange it. Yes, I'll get your ticket.” 

Before he realized what was happen- 
ing, her story was flooding him. She 
named it a tragedy, her fingers clinging 
to his hand. A tragedy? Well, yes, 
you might call it that. A tragedy. The 
picture of a child, martyred by small- 


so. 
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town prejudice, followed by the picture 
of a girl at some seminary or other, 
martyred again, 

“They hated me because of her. And 
now in New York, it’s just the same. 
This is my third job. They always find 
out.” 

“Why, you poor child, that’s absurd. 
It’s ridiculous.” He laughed at her, 
pityingly. “You’re fired here because 
you're too pretty—too pretty! Yes’— 
he consulted a memorandum under his 
hand—“yes, you’re demoralizing the of- 
fice, turning the boys’ heads.” 

She shook her head obstinately. 

“It’s because some one’s found out 
about mother.” 

An obsession. Well, of course, that 
wouldn’t do. The girl must be made 
to realize the world held some people of 
another stripe than those finger-pointing 
villagers in her home town. He took 
the situation in hand. 

“You need friends first of all,” he 
told her. 

He wrote an address on a card and 
handed it to her. He offered, ‘for re- 
assurance, phrases descriptive. Details 
about the studio apartment of three 
bachelor girls, the salt of the earth. He 
named them to her, Tess first and then 
her two friends, Mary and Sara 
Lebrun. Tess, a journalist, the other 
two, dabblers in the arts, with too much 
money, but not entirely spoiled by it. 

“Girls!” whispered Lora Dean, shiv- 
ering. “They won’t like me. They 
won’t! They'll find out about my mother 
and they’ll not like me.” 

“My dear child, these girls, these 
young women, are different. And cer- 
tainly they'll find out. I shall tell them. 
They'll be as indignant as I am at the 
persecution you have suffered.” 

Whatever were the faults of Kenneth 
Waring and the people he chose for his 
friends, he was sure pharisaism wasn’t 
one of them. The circle he moved in 
was practically a cult to protest against 
that very thing. 

5—Ains. 
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“What you need, Miss Lora Dean, is 
friends.” She nodded, wistful. She 
got up to go, then stood hesitant, touch- 
ing her chin with the card he had given 
her. “Five o’clock,” he reminded, smil- 
ing. “Be prompt. I'll be there to in- 
troduce you. And, by the way, have 
you some other shoes and a plainer 
frock, maybe ?” 

“I dressed up to-day, wore my pret- 
tiest things, because I was coming in 
here to speak to you.” She broke off 
with a sad little gesture. She had round 
eyes, tender eyes. He saw them brim, 
thought again tritely of flower chalices. 
He wished he might hint to her to leave 
off that disturbing perfume. “I'll wear 
plainer things if you want me to. Is 
that all?” 

“That’s all, Miss Dean,” 

As things turned out, he was delayed 
that afternoon by a tie-up in the sub- 
way. It was nearly six when he rang 
the bell at the studio apartment in 


Twelfth Street, where he went oftener 
than he went to any other place in New 
York. Tess opened the door to him 
with a curious, what-next smile on her 


face. Tess had the calmest of calm 
brows. It was odd to see her flustered 
Waring knew Tess better than anybody 
else in the world. Later, when Tess 
should have finished discovering there 
was, after all, very little in journalism 
to absorb her rather regal potentialities, 
he was going to ask her to marry him. 
He was waiting now for her to find 
herself. 

“Well, Tess?” he greeted her. 

Tess almost shrugged impatience and 
bewilderment. She flung out a hand. 

“We've introduced ourselves, Ken,” 
she said, and no more. 

But, following her gesture, he 
glimpsed little Lora Dean upright in the 
light of orange candle shades, tense as 
a nesting thrush. Studying her, over 
arms folded along a chair back, sat Sara 
Lebrun. Waring caught a whiff of Lora 
Dean’s disturbing fragrance ; caught, too, 
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equally disturbing etheric waves of hos- 
tility emanating from Sara Lebrun. 

“We've introduced ourselves, Ken.” 
_Sara Lebrun echoed Tess. So well 
Kenneth Waring knew her, too, she 
might as well have said: “We don’t like 
her, Ken. Emphatically we don’t. Al- 
though she wears the demurest of navy- 
blue dresses and missish shoes and a 
plain, round little hat, it is obvious to us 
that she is what she is.”’ With her ac- 
customed cleverness and her determined 
frankness, Sara Lebrun had assigned 
the seductive Miss Dean to her exact 
plane. Kenneth Waring knew even the 
words she would later on use to him 
in describing Miss Dean; frank words 
out of that studio lexicon wherein a 
spade is always a spade. He therefore 
heard Sara Lebrun as though he had 
two sets of ears. 

“We've asked Miss Dean to go 
around to Nicolo’s to dinner with us,” 
said Sara Lebrun over her shoulder, 
without looking back at him. Which 


speech Waring interpreted to mean: 

“We hope this discharges the obligation 

you put upon us in sending her here.” 
He cleared his throat. 


“Oh, please!” cried Lora Dean, 
springing up. “Please don’t tell them!” 

But of course he did. And then he 
smiled. 

They were at Lora Dean’s side in a 
fiash. And Mary Lebrun, coming in 
just then with a “Hello, everybody,” 
made Waring repeat the story. She 
promptly set about taking Lora Dean’s 
hat before she took off her own. They 
all talked to the girl at once. She lifted 
her round eyes now to one, now to an- 
other. Evidently: they puzzled her. 
Tess, in her deep humming voice, set 
forth the conviction that daring to over- 
ride convention didn’t at all promise sin. 
Maybe Lora’s mother, in ten years of 
open relations with her lover, was a 
finer, freer soul than any of them. 

“Anyway, we shouldn’t dream of 
sitting in judgment on her.” 
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“Thank goodness, you left that smug .- 
little stone-throwing village,” said Sara 
Lebrun. . 

“Ken was right to bring you to ts,” 
added Mary Lebrun. “If we stand for 
anything, it is to protest against pro- 
vincial prejudice.” 

Waring looked around at the familiar, 
golden-lighted room, at batik hangings 
and block-printed cushions, at painted 
furniture and hand-woven rugs, at Mary 
Lebrun’s piano and Sara Lebrun’s litter 
of copper-punching tools. Tess’ decent 
creed of justice hummed in his ears like 
winds through a pine grove, 

Said Tess: 

“Here it is only a question of what 
you make of yourself.” 

After that Kenneth Waring need have 
felt no responsibility. The quixotism 
of the studio of gold-colored light knew 
no bounds. In a week Lora Dean was 
the most privileged of a privileged co- 
terie of guests. In two weeks, having 
again lost a job, she was brought home 
by Mary and Sara Lebrun, who had too 
much money, anyway, to live with them. 
In three weeks, flushed of cheek, shining 
of eye, she was expanding to naturalness 
like—well, why ndét?—like a flower in 
the sun. 

But one night there was a party. 

Lora, in silver brocade caught up at 
one hip with silver-and-purple grapes, 
was a shining Bacchante. The grapes 
on the fillet that bound her bright hair 
tossed and sparkled incessantly. Her 
laugh lay as ready to effervesce as bot- 
tled champagne. It rippled, bubbling, 
when Waring, catching her once as she 
passed him, hinted at decorum. She 
looked up at him through her lashes, 
teasing him with that heady laugh. A 
mammoth peacock on a black-lacquered 
screen behind her seemed to spread its 
color-splashed tail only to frame her. 

“But you like me like this, Ken,” she 
said. “Yes, you do. It’s only the girls 
who don’t.” 

Poesies rioted across his mind. 


She 
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was a tropic bird, preening. She was a 
garden of opening blooms. She was a 
silver censer, swaying, diffusing invisible 
fragrance to cloud his senses. 

“Listen, Lora. Listen, child——” 

“Old Spoil Sport.” 

She ducked under the arm he spread 
to stop her. In another breath her laugh 
rang from the other side of the room. 
A group of people just in front of him 
broke up, and he saw Lora a-tiptoe to 
sip from Seton Brand’s glass. She 
laughed between sips, looking up at Se- 
ton Brand through her lashes. 

“Ken.” He turned. Tess, tall in 
black laces, spoke in that deep, vibrant 
voice of hers. “Ken, you’re worrying 
about that child. Don’ do it.” 

Lora finished Brand’s cocktail, caught 
the glass from him, and set it on the 
piano, It tipped on a piece of sheet 
music, and lay there precariously. Lora 
didn’t notice. She twisted her head, 
birdwise, and talked to Seton Brand 
with her shoulders, her Bacchante fillet, 
her outstretched hands. Here in the 
tents of Platonic comradeship, Lora’s 
wiles were the call of a wild thing heard 
in the night. What rot! 
shrugged. 

“Of course,” Tess went on. “Mary 
Lebrun is rather fond of Seton Brand, 
but, even so, we mustn’t be narrow.” 

No, They mustn’t be narrow. Above 
all things, not narrow! 

Mary Lebrun sat down on the piano 
bench and began to play. Lora held out 
her arms to Seton Brand. She was at 
once enfolded and swung into the 
dance. 

“Maybe,” said Tess, “she’s as inno- 
cent as any young thing in mating sea- 
son.” 

The words hummed through Kenneth 
Waring’s thoughts a long moment after 
they were spoken. Heat smoldered up 
his throat and cheeks, and his eyes 
dropped before Tess’ eyes. 

The next day was Sunday. At three 
o'clock Kenneth Waring rane the bell 
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of the studio apartment in Twelfth 
Street. Lora let himin. Her collar and 
one cheek looked crumpled. 

“Oh,” she said forlornly, “are you 
going to lecture me about last night, 
too?” 

“No, I am not going to lecture you. 
Who did?” 

“The girls.” Her breath caught. 
“They said terrible things to me.” He 
led her to the divan she must have got 
up from when he had rung. On it was 
a damp handkerchief, a crumpled, block- 
printed cushion. “Oh, I can’t live here 
with them any more. I can’t. I can’t!” 

Her head went down on the crumpled 
cushion. The rest came smothered, 
choking. Lora’s crude phrases mixed 
with the sophisticated patter of studios, 
talk of vamping mingled higgledy-pig- 
gledy with talk of free souls. Somehow 
he made out the full impeachment. 

Mary Lebrun, who championed 
heredity, had said Lora had something 
in her blood, something sinister which 
more evolved people hadn’t. It was 
dangerous and ought to be leashed, sub- 
jugated. Oh, oh! And Sara Lebrun 
had said Lora’s early environment had 
been all wrong, that Lora had got it by 
rote that women draw sustenance only 
by pleasing men. Sara had called that 
the Harem Code. Oh, oh! And Tess? 
Well, no, Tess hadn’t lectured exactly, 
but she had looked sorry and ashamed. 
Yes, she had, too. Oh, Ken, how could 
they? They had all said in the begin- 
ning Lora was to forget; and then, as 
soon as they had dared to, they were at 
her heels with reminders of her mother, 
just like the girls back home, the girls 
at school. Girls were all alike. People 
were all alike. 

“Hush!” said Waring. 

His imperious tone amazed him. But 
then everything amazed him, even the 
studio, so bizarre and unfriendly in the 
mid-afternoon, a place of exotic batiks 
and painted furniture and echoes of 
easily chilled quixotism Everything 
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was strange. Everything but little Lora 
Dean. Alien in that familiar room, yet 
was she as familiar as life, Lilith hunted 
out of Eden. 

“Hush!” said Waring again. 

He bent over her and set his lips 
against her white neck. He kissed that 
soft little hollow at the nape of her 
neck, where her hair curled finer than 
any silk that ever was spun. She sat 
up to cling to him, her lids heavy, her 
cheeks pinkly crumpled. Again there 
came to him the image of the lush rose, 
brimming. 

“Then you don’t love Tess? Mary Le- 
brun said i 

“Hush, Lora. 
Don’t you 
this?” 

He lifted her palm like a cup to his 
mouth, 

And then some one coughed. 
ineptly came around the lacquered 
screen. Her dark gown smothered 
most of the brilliance of the peacock. 

“T must have dropped asleep on the 
couch.” 

Waring got up, still holding Lora’s 
hand. He folded it close in his palm. 

“Lora is going to marry me, and let 
me take care of her.” 

“Yes?” said Tess. 
would be best.” 


Little Lora, don’t talk. 
see, nothing matters but 


Tess 


“Maybe that 


Marriage, 1 suppose, is what people 


make it. Waring offered it to Lora as 
sanctuary from a world composed, with 
the single exception of himself, of stone- 
throwers. He saw their honeymoon 
apartment, overlooking the Hudson, as 
a haven where Lora might, to her 
heart’s content, preen her pretty feathers 
and never, never hear the breath of re- 
proach for doing it. She might drape 
every window in foolish chiffons to be 
spoiled in a shower, she might prin’- the 
beds in the the most evanescent organ- 
dies, she might cloud the air with scent 
of dried roses and burning incense, she 
might deck herself in gewgaws till she 
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tinkled like the sultan’s favorite, and 
here should echo no stupid word of 
heredity or early environment. 

It annoyed him a little that this sas 
not all Lora asked of marriage. She 
was always wanting to visit in Twelfth 
Street. She chided his resentment 
against his old friends. If he knew as 
much about women and girls as Lora 
did! His mistake had been in ever 
thinking his friends some new race, of 
Amazonian stature. “The truth is all 
girls are cats, rather,” said Lora. Oh, 
yes, Lora wanted to go on visiting in 
Twelfth Street. Waring perceived, just 
as he saw through all her little trans- 
parencies, that this was less magnanimity 
than the gesture wherewith she con- 
founded all the patter that ever has been 
in studios. “Here is Ken,” her tilted 
chin said, when she led him to the home 
of the three bachelor girls, “here is 
Ken, my splendid gage.” 

Actually, she wanted to take him 
back, too, to that unspeakable village. 
She challenged the girls to persuade 
Ken. What a magnificent revenge on 
the persecutors of girlhood, if she could 
go back—married! As a wedge to 
cleave his obduracy, there was her 
mother, who ought to be told. It would 
be cruel to write, now they had been 
married such ages, two weeks in fact! 
Poor mother. Tess, tell Ken how happy 
Lora’s mother would be, should Lora 
bring her husband home. 

“Home!” Waring interrupted, frown- 
ing. “Don’t speak of that man’s house 
as your home, Lora.” 

Sara Lebrun’s voice tinkled across 
yellow luster teacups. 

“Really, Ken, as a husband you’re 
rather atavistic. Lemon or cream? 
Shocking I never remember. So un- 
domestic.” 

Waring growled a diatribe on her 
studio jargon. Atavistic. H’m. Surely 
he might wish Lora to call his house 
home. Tess spoke very low, sitting 
down near him. 
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“Still you can’t be ungenerous, Ken, 
to Lora’s mother.” She stressed the 
pronoun. Her voice soothed him. He 
turned to her. 

“I’m going myself,” he explained. 

“Oh!” 

And, after a moment, lower yet, with 
ler eyes on the disk of lemon swimming 
in Waring’s fragrant cup, Tess made an 
amazing proposal. She offered to go 
in his stead. It was mere friendliness, 
she urged. Just what any friend would 
do for any other friend. Waring 
frowned. 

“But if I wouldn’t let Lora go 
there ” he hedged vaguely. 

Lora stood before the mantel with 
Seton Brand. ‘ Brand, it seemed, ling- 
ered on the topic of husbands. 

“If it comes to his clubbing you, Lora, 
you telephone for me and I'll come and 
drag you out of his cave by the hair of 
your head.” 

The head in question was tilted provo- 
catively. Lora was laughing. Tess 
looked across at her. 

“But Lora is Lora,” said Tess. 
course 

“Thanks,” said Waring almost curtly. 
“T’ll go myself.” 

Two days later he got off the train 
at a little painted sation, and sur- 
rendered his bags to the most vociferous 
hotel porter in the crowd that closed in, 
shouting, around him. He had been 
born in a small town himself, and he had 
a certain affection for small towns usu- 
ally. But this one, which had so shaped 
barbs for his Lora’s wounding, he 
looked on with profound abhorrence. 
His first business, after giving up his 
bags, was to inquire in the painted sta- 
tion about the next train to New York. 

He had Lora’s directions for finding 
her mother. He followed them as easily 
as if it were he himself who had grown 
up here. 

He walked up Main Street past the 
Methodist Church and turned to the left. 
Two blocks over, when he had passed 


“I, of 
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the pressed-brick home of the president 
of the Farmers’ Loan Bank and the 
hollow-tile mansion of Judge Hogarth, 
he turned again. The street he was in 
now was a steep little street leading 
straight up to a white house, set in 
hedges. 

So there it was! 

Lora had been six when her father 
died, eight when her mother acquired 
another lover, ten when the lover built 
yonder white house. Ever since Lora 
was ten she had lived there. Two men 
walking up the street just ahead of 
Waring were talking. They were talk- 
ing about the white house. Waring 
heard them. Curiously, he was glad to 
hear them like that, glad to feel a little 
as Lora used to feel when she had 
crouched behind the hedge and listened 
to the passers-by. This is what he 
heard: 

There was a woman singing in the 
white house. One of the two men in 
front of him laughed and dubbed the 
house “Hogarth’s bird cage.” Then the 
other laughed, too. Hogarth’s bird 
cage. 

In the sunny porch, just after Waring 
rang, a man passed him going out. Was 
that Hogarth? Waring felt his cheeks 
burn. 

The room in which Waring faced 
Lora’s mother was, he considered, an 
unpleasant fact to be accepted and then 
got away from as quickly as possible. 
The willow chairs, deep in cushions, the 
frothy hangings, above all, the scent of 
dried roses and such fragrances as 
censers diffuse—all facts to deal with as 
briefly as possible. The woman rising 
from the piano bench was another such 
fact. He would have liked to be blind to 
the contours of her face, too thickly 
powdered, too soft, like some flower ar- 
rested in bloom by a mysterious pre- 
servative. He would have liked, too, 
to be deaf to the coaxing cadences of her 
speech, the tinkle of her bracelets one 
against the other. Most of all, he would 
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have liked his nostrils to be clear of 
those haunting fragrances her move- 
ments loosed. 

He dispatched his business, an- 
nounced his marriage to Lora austerely, 
standing, rubbing out of his palm the 
feel of warm skin, not moist. 

“Little Lora, married! And you have 
come all this way to tell me. That was 
kind. Lora has married a kind man.” 

She was considering him. Obviously 
he was one io be ingratiated. She gave 
him a deep chair with a smoking stand 
near at hand, a smoking stand where the 
half of a cigar still glowed. She fol- 
lowed his eyes to the cigar end. 

“You will be kind to Lora’s mother. 
I feel you will. I feel you won't mis- 
judge her.” 

Her talk wound itself persuasively 
around him, talk of Judge Hogarth, who 
had passed out as Waring had come in. 
He had been such a friend to Mrs. 
Dean ever since her husband died. Mrs. 
Dean knew nothing of business. She 
would have suffered, Lora would have 
suffered, but for the kind offices of 
Judge Hogarth in their affairs. Yet a 
great many people, too small themselves 
to conceive of a great, unselfish friend- 
ship, had been very cruel. 

“Suppose,” Waring cut in, “suppose 
we begin by being quite frank with each 
other.” 

Tears sprang to her eyes, became en- 
tangled in the waxed lashes. She spread 
her hands toward him. Her bracelets 
clinked. 

“Whatever I have done,” she said, 
very low, “however I have sinned, 
Lora s 

“Let’s not even talk of it,” he sug- 
gested more kindly. “I haven’t named 
it sin.” 

“You mean you don’t condemn me?” 

“Surely that would be pharisaical.” 

“And you don’t hold it against Lora?” 

“Lora is my wife.” 

“Ah, you are generous.” 

But was he, altogether ? 
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True to his cult, the Order of Sincere 
and Searching Analysts, he noted his 
own reactions. 

“T bristle at her like a damn porcupine. 
That’s funny.” 

Funny, if not positively pharisaical 
Yes, he bristled. He might as well own 
it to himself. “However I have sinned.” 
Well, hadn’t she sinned? Hadn’t she 
by his standards, his new, . broad 
standards? Certainly he did not, like 
the villagers, condemn her for omitting 
the minister and candles. Certainly not. 
And yet Could Kenneth Waring, 
even in his own heart, honestly deny 
that he believed there is sin in the per- 
petual barter of feminine charms for 
things, in the endless trading upon 

“When will Lora come to see me?” 
she was asking. “When will Lora come 
home ?” 

He started. He was chagrined to 
hear his evasions. But he perceived at 
last, quite clearly, that he regarded her 
as a supremely unpleasant fact. And 
he escaped from her as soon as possible. 

When he had put some eight hundred 
miles between himself and the white 
house in box hedges, the house called 
the Bird Cage, he dismissed the taxi be- 
fore the house where he and Lora lived. 
He looked up, counted the stories, saw 
that their windows were dark. It was 
late. Of course Lora was asleep. He 
set his bags down on the pavement and 
stood there a moment. 

Six weeks ago he had supposed he 
was going to marry Tess. 

He took off his hat and let the soft 
spring air touch his bare head. He saw 
through trees the Hudson, dim as the 
night sky and starred with the lights of 
boats. The new green of the narrow 
park on the other side of the Drive 
showed unreal, electric-lighted, cars 
flashed by him thrumming. 

He would wake Lora by kissing her. 
Her arms would reach up to twine close 
as tendrils about his neck. 
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“Well, that’s all that matters,” he said 
half aloud, and stooped for his bags. 

A car came to a stop near him as he 
turned. Through the glass the outlines 
of a man silhouetted against’ the lighter 
mass of a woman’s cloak stamped that 
pose on Waring’s retina as a pleading 
pose. Lovers. Absolutely all that mat- 
ters, he repeated to himself. He crossed 
the pavement and went up three shallow 
steps to the bronze grill. The old “boy” 
who served the princely foyer by night 
took him up and asked if he had had 
a pleasant trip, and when the car stopped 
at the seventh floor decrepitly carried 
Waring’s bags across to the door of his 
too-expensive apartment. Waring rum- 
maged for a dollar and for keys. 

Without turning on lights, he went at 
once to Lora’s room. The door was a 
trifle ajar. He pushed it wider and 
went in. Like a stage moon, a light 
from across the court shone into the 
room, showed him a willow, cushioned 
chair in his path. The windows were 
open. The immaterial hangings fluttered 
shimmering wisps of fog under the 
theatric moon. The bed was in shadow. 
Little Lora, like a rose, not the heavy- 
headed hothouse ones, like a rose that 
grows in a garden, he thought tenderly, 
the kind you can drink dew from. He 
stooped, 

But his lips met, instead of a flosslike 
tangle of hair or her warm skin, only 
cold, uncrushed linea. Lora’s pillow 
chilled his lips, as if it had been a pillow 
of ice. His hands groped across that 
smooth, cold pillow, across the un- 
mussed covers. And he stiffened, still 
stooping. 

He couldn’t have stood long, gro- 
tesquely bent over Lora’s dark, empty 
bed; but the moment that he did stand 
sO was vast, as vast as eternity, some- 
how, and he as dismayed as if he had 
stepped off into the void between the 
worlds. Instead of thoughts, he had for 
company the shrieking echo of small- 


town gossip and studio patter—heredity, 
early environment. 

Then a key clicked in a lock. A door 
opened. Before it shut he could hear 
the clank of the elevator, closing. Then 
came the sound of heels, little heels on 
parquetry. Waring straightened and 
went to meet his wife. He touched a 
switch in the drawing-room and flooded 
with light mincing chairs and sofas, a 
long vista of saccharine decoration and 
floating froth of drapery, with a silver 
Lora at the end of it. She saw him, 
gave a little cry, flung her wraps away, 
and ran toward him. Purple-and-silver 
grapes caught her gown up at one hip, 
and more grapes twinkled in the fillet on 
her hair. She cried soft reproach upon 
him as she came. If he’d ever once said 
he’d be home to-night, she’d never have 
gone out! 

“And, oh, Ken”’—her bare arms 
twined close around his neck—‘why 
wouldn’t you wait when I called you?” 

“When you called me, Lora?” 

“Down on the pavement just now, 
when we drove up.” She kissed him. 
“Why, Ken! Why, dear!” Her bright 
coronal drew back in alarm. “Ken—are 
you—mad at me?” 

In the key of a music box, a frippery 
clock sounded two. But there was no 
time, no space. There was only a void, 
freezing, dark, resounding to jargon. 
Mad? Waring could have laughed, 

She took his stiff arms and tried to 
fold them about her, wooing him with a 
coaxing rush of words. She had missed 
him so. His nostrils quivered to frag- 
rances sensed in the house called the 
Bird Cage. She had missed him so! 
And to-night most of all. And she had 
been with that tiresome Seton Brand, in- 
stead of her precious old silly, And 
what do you think? Seton was trying 
to make love to Lora at the moment they 
drove up and saw Ken. 

“Wasn't it funny, Ken?” she mur- 
mured. “Seton saw you, and didn’t he 
break off, though?” 
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“Lora!” Waring’s voice sounded, in 
his own ears, dry and brittle, like steps 
crunching through frozen weed stub- 
ble. “Lora, do you really imagine that 
amuses me?” 

The frippery clock ticked a steady 
stream of sprightliness and a breeze 
from the Hudson ballooned the cur- 
tains. But Lora stood away frem her 
husband and dropped her arms, as if 
her hands were weighted. 

“You don’t like me.” Then she added, 
as if it were sadly irrelevant: “You 
said yourself I must go to the party in 
Twelfth Street, so as not to miss you.” 
But that was by the way a mere paren- 
thesis in her woe. “You don’t like me— 
the way you did before you went away.” 

“By Jove! Is this Thursday? Listen, 
Lora, I forgot the party.” He clutched 
at her parenthesis as at the proverbial 
straw in dismal seas. “Now wasn’t Ia 
fool to forget the party ? 
said you must go. Of course. I’m no 
dog in the manger. Kiss me, honey. 
You know I don’t want you to sit here 
in the magnificence of the Empire like— 
like’a bird ina cage. Kiss me. Nothing 
matters but this.” 

So began the fourth week of their 
marriage. 

One evening very soon after Waring 
got back, when Lora spoke of having 
given tea to Seton Brand, Waring pil- 
loried intimate teas and these house 
gowns, as informal as negligees. Then 
Lora, who plainly considered he had as 
good a right to be lordly as she, allur- 
ingly bent her head and smoothed the 
apricot velvet. She murmured submis- 
sively that she wouldn’t wear that dress 
again except for him, and if any one 
came for tea, any man, that is, she 
wouldn't be at home. Instead of being 
appeased by her meekness, he cried out 
with pain. Damn it all. He wouldn’t 
he put in the position of dictating her 

smallest action. 
“TI shouldn’t mind if you did, Ken. 
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Of course I, 








It would be easier then to know what 
you wanted,” 

“See whom you like, Lora. Dress as 
other women dress. I’m no Turk.” 

The next evening she made festal wit! 
flowers and tall candies and her prettiest 
new frock. And after dinner, all to 
themselves, she sat in the mincing draw- 
ing-room on the arm of his chair, and 
did things to his hair with her fingers, 
dropped kisses on his forehead, drew 
fairy rings of love words around him 
At last, pressing her palms against his 
cheeks, she let a long, delicious interval 
fall in her speech. Then: 

“Ken, old precious, there’s a string of 
sapphires at Tiffany’s a 

He put her hands away and sprang to 
his feet. He went to the window and 
stood looking down on the luminous 
Drive and the cars streaking by. She 
was silent. He knew there were tears 
in her round eyes, but he wouldn’t look 
back. 

“T am afraid~our ideas of marriage 
are different, Lora,” he said dryly, and 
listened for the catch in her throat. 

“You haven’t liked me—since you 
came back,” said Lora in a thin little 
voice. He frowned. He felt her arms 
slip around his neck. “Don’t be mad, 
Ken. I don’t want the old sapphires. 
if it makes you mad.” 

The next day Lora got a canary. 
Waring, coming home in the afternoon. 
heard it as soon as he stepped inside 
their apartment. He trailed the song to 
Lora’s room. She wasn’t in. He stood 
and stared at the vocal patch of yellow 
inside a cage of gilded reeds, adorned 
with enameled plaster roses. He 
scowled at the flash of color and song 
penned in a cage that had come from 
a gift shop in Fifth Avenue. 

Lora came in, drawing off her gloves. 

“Isn’t my bird a love, Ken?” She 
tiptoed to put her lips to the gilded bars. 
murmuring soft baby-talk words to the 
canary. But all the while she was look- 
ing sidelong at Waring through her 














lashes. She was wooing him far more 
than the canary with that diminutive 
language, those pursed-up lips. “Don’t 
you love birds, Ken?” 

“Not caged.” 

She turned and came to him. Her 
cheeks were fragrant, still cool from the 
outer air. 

“Please don’t be 
Please, Ken,” 

She loosed little soft-winged flocks of 
love words to fan the air around him. 
He frowned and walked away from her, 
hands in his pockets. The canary’s 
song from the cage swinging in the 
window was saccharine, titillant, end- 
less. It eroded his self-possession. Lora 
lifted*her arms. 

“Please don’t be mad. Kiss me.” 

“Wait, Lora. We must sometimes 
discuss things without caresses.” <A 
freshet of song interrupted him. He 
waited for it to pause. “What I want 
to say to you, Lora, is this——- Oh, 
damn that bird!” 

He whirled and snatched a cold- 
creanr jar from Lora’s dressing table, 
hurled it. It banged against the gilt, 
reed cage in the window, set it spinning. 
There was a flash of yellow through im- 
palpable curtains, a faint whir of wings, 
and silence except for the light crash 
of the jar in the court below. The 
spinning cage subsided. Its door was 
sprung open. 

Forever afterward that moment was 
to cling, vivid, however he should try 
to shake it off. Lora’s room, like the 
inside of a wadded jewel box, the open 
window with the still-swaying, empty 
cage between the curtains, Lora looking 
at him, wide-eyed, accepting, he angrily 
supposed, whatever he chose to do as 
but another manifestation of imperial 
masculinity, Lora saying persuasively: 
“I would have sent it back, Ken, if you 
had said to. I would have sent the 
canary back.” Himself, ashamed, blus- 


mad at Lora. 


tering, saying it was damned unseemly 
a man couldn’t talk to his wife without 
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kisses and a damned serenade. Then a 
trill, diminished in intensity, but, clear 
and golden as poured honey, from the 
canary, lingering in the court. And 
Lora running to the window, arms out, 
lips pursed. 

“Come to Lora. Come to Lora.” She 
didn’t look at Waring as she wove her 
silken net of blandishment. Not once. 
But he conceived it less for the errant 
canary than for himself. “Come to 
Lora.” Arms wide. 

He said to himself he must think this 
out. Aloud he stammered something 
about spending the night at the club. 
He let the door of Lora’s room slam 
behind him. 

Then morning and homeconing and 
finding Lora gone. 

Her farewell was written on her mir- 
ror, unformed, red letters, pathetically 
scrawled with a lip stick: “Good-by. 
Lora.” He sent for Tess at once. 

The morning sun glinted into Lora’s 
room through an empty, gilt, reed cage. 
Morning sun and Tess talking. Tess 
stood tall and splendid, a person to lean 
on. She said in her deep, quiet voice 
that Ken mustn’t reproach himself too 
much. It was hardly sane, really. 
What had he done? Only lost his tem- 
per and smashed a toy. 

He tried now to hold fast by what 
Tess said, but shuttlewise a thought ran: 
“T, too. I stoned her, too.” Tess’ cool 
voice hummed on. Ken mustn’t blame 
himself so inordinately. After all, 
there must be something in Lora herself 
to make her tire so quickly of the re- 
straint of marriage. Something: hered- 
ity, early environment. Jargon words 
that could not stop his shuttle thought: 
“T, too. I stoned her, too.” He felt his 
shoulders quake. 

“Ken. Please try to get hold of your- 
self. Do be rational! Do, for the sake 
of all of us—for me, Ken, who cared 
for you long before you ever saw 
Lora.” 

Tess offered her strength to him re- 
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gally,-like that. She was as splendid 
and enduring as sunrise. He tried to 
fix his eyes upon her, tried not to see 
that paltry gilt cage with its door dang- 
ling. 

“What will become of her, Tess?” 

“Mr. Waring.” A maid stood in the 
doorway with a card tray in her hand. 
In the middle of the tiny salver was a 
tangle of yellow feathers. “Mr. War- 
ing, the janitor is sorry, but his cat a 

“Hush!” 

Waring shook. 


Once, long, long afterward in the 
hour after opera, in a moment when up- 
town traffic was halted by one of those 
Cyclopean towers on Fifth Avenue. 
another limousine rolled to a pause close 
to Waring’s own, so close that Waring 
could see every detail of its luxurious, 
tufted interior. Indulging that instinct 
of curiosity which is in all of us, he 


turned a little. In the other limousine 
beyond the glass sat two people. The 
woman was nearest him. Her profile, 
in repose, stirred him. The features 
were too soft, somehow, powdered over 
as if by some mysterious preservative. 
And when her eyes, impelled by his 
gaze, turned toward him, he almost 
cried out. 

Just then a large, pudgy arm in a fur 
coat sleeve reached around her shoul- 
ders; and, at the same moment, traffic 
stirred into motion again. The car that 
caged her flashed from him, but he 
fancied that her eyes, looking backward 
through lustrous panes, sought to abide 
in his eyes. He leaned forward. 

“What is it, Ken?” his wife asked. 
“Was that some one we know?” 

“No, dear, no one we know.” 

Nevertheless, his hand on his knee 
fell to trembling, and Tess reached out 
cool, gloved fingers to still it. 


@Aa. 


THAT things are not always what they seem is again revealed in the findings 
of customs agents who recently visited milliners in a search for contraband 


bird-of-paradise plumes. 


To their surprise the officers found that the “smuggled 


birds” being offered to milliners were merely clever imitations of the rare birds, 
made of the heads of pigeons combined with carefully dyed barnyard feathers, 


@A, 


apr toted the famous piano on which Richard Wagner composed most of 


the Nibelungen Ring music arrived in this country, 


The piano was pre- 


sented to Wagner by Ludwig, King of Bavaria, and its acquisition marked the 


turning point in the composer’s career. 


a tiny drawing-room in Berlin. 


An American soldier discovered it in 


The piano was, he found, the property of an 


aged music teacher, to whom it was presented half a century ago by its maker, 


Bechstein. 


@A. 


TRANGE it is that the first statue of Colonel Cody, sturdy exponent of West- 
ern pioneering days, should have been made by a woman, particularly an 


Eastern society woman, but such is the case. 


Mrs. Harrye Payne. Whitney, who 


is a well-known sculptress, has recently completed a statue of the picturesque 


figure known to the world as Buffalo Bill. 


She explains characteristically the 


seeming enigma of her choice of subjects: 

“Buffalo Bill is the most interesting figure I have ever done. In a way he 
is the achievement of my ambitions, because I have always wanted to have my 
work typically American, and he is the one man whom we think of as represent- 
ing the most romantic and adventurous period in the history of the West.” 
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Re 


I—THE GOLDEN FLEECE 


HE drawing-room,  sepulchral, 
linen-shrouded, was too chilly 
with long disuse to be made 

cheerful by the fire that crackled on 
the hearth. The brother and _ sister, 
sensitive to the gloom about them, hud- 
dled over it, talking in low tones. 

They felt a little strange here, in 
their own well-remembered home, after 
more than two years of wandering at 
will through the Orient: a winter in 
Kgypt, uncharted journeyings into magic 
places of the East that finally took them 
through the Straits of Gibraltar and 
into the blue deeps of the Mediterra- 
nean. At Nice they had lingered, loath 
to leave the inert perfection of painted 
waters and unfailingly bright skies. Be- 
sides the sheer physical appeal of the 
climate, there had been other delights 
in the land of sunshine, brilliant, varied 
delights ; people cloaked in the romance 
of the shifting, winter throngs—people 
who might be, and often were, anything, 
from prince to paupered soldier of for- 
tune. 

It had been carnival, a season long, 
And Drusilla and Lorimer Carstairs, 
children of pleasure,dhad belonged in it. 
So they had stayed until a curiously 
worded cable from Jason Meade, whom 
Drusilla meant to marry one day in 
the indefinite future, summoned them 
home, Besides being her potential 


fiancé, Meade was of no small impor- 


tance to the Carstairs ménage. When 
Carstairs, senior, had learned some three 
years back that his span of life was to 
be pitifully short, he had called upon 
Jason Meade to take charge of the 
shrinking fortune. A dilettante him- 
self, he had not added to the wealth 
his father had acquired during a rugged 
lifetime of sea trade. But, as he told 
Meade, there was enough left to keep 
his children in luxury, if the estate were 
properly managed. 

“As for Dru, she’ll marry, and marry 
well. All the Carstairs women do, and 
she’s the handsomest of the lot. Unless 
the wild streak in her crops out unex- 
pectedly, and she runs off with some 
beggar who isn’t worth his salt,” fretted 
her father, moving restlessly on the 
couch he could not leave at that stage 
of his illness. “You, Jason, must see 
that that doesn’t happen.” 

The younger man, closeted in Car- 
stairs’ sitting room, had drawn a deep 
breath. 

“I mean to. I’ve meant to marry her 
myself for a long time.” 

The invalid betrayed his satisfaction 
by the slightest gesture. And, because 
it was then time for his nap, the inci- 
dent was closed. Until, a short time after 
Carstairs’ subsequent death, Meade had 
told Drusilla of his own love for her 
and of her father’s wishes in the matter. 

It had surprised her, dimly, to find 
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herself acquiescent, at least, to his love- 
making, the tempestuous jlove-making 
of forty, that hasn’t any time to waste. 
She didn’t love him, romantically speak- 
ing, but neither did she love any one 
else. For a beauty of twenty-two she 
was singularly untouched by love. It 
was only a word to her. And Meade, 
distinguished. daringly successful mem- 
ber of the Merchant’s Exchange, lithe 
as a boy in spite of his graying temples, 
was a figure to please any girl. So she 
had said: 

“Give me time, Jason; I’ve only 
known Wresidio Terrace, the little bit 
of the world that San Francisco is. I 
want to know all the rest. I’ve been 
hungry for it! It’s terrible, looking 
out upon the bay, where all the ships 
pass by, bound somewhere, and——” 

“Marry me now, and you can travel 
whenever the mood compels you,” he 
had urged. 

“It would be different then. 
I want time!” She had been insistent 
upon that. And he had had to give 
in as gracefully as possible. Before she 
and Lorry sailed, however, he had her 
promise, and she, his ring. 

And now, two years later, she waited 
for him in the dismantled house which 
had not been made ready to welcome 
them. 

When the old-fashioned bell pealed 
it was Lorry who sprang up to answer 
it. The caretaker, who had not ex- 
pected them for another twenty-four 
hours, was upstairs, making two 
chambers livable. 

Drusilla, who had been reorganizing 
the fire against the chill of the fog that 
seemed, somehow, to seep in from the 
bay, knelt, transfixed by her fleeting 
thoughts, beautiful in the leaping light. 


And— 


Jason’s step, his voice, his presence, be- 
hind Lorry, who ushered him into the 


somber room! Her heart beat no 
faster. She got up, gave him both 
hands, withdrawing ever so slightly from 
the kiss he might have given he-, had 


Lorry been elsewhere. The 
was fraught with awkwardness. 

“As beautiful as ever, Dru!” His 
eyes, yellow-brown and keen, roved over 
her. She was even lovelier, on sec- 
ond thought. A certain maturity 
stamped her; a flowering, rather, of the 
cool, pale lily bud of a girl she had 
been. Her dark hair was done differ- 
ently, coiled close to her charming head ; 
her throat and arms were delicately 
rounded, perfect, And her eyes, her re- 
markable, black-lashed eyes, which were 
neither gray nor blue nor yet green, 
though, like the bay, they could be all 
three colors, were deep, unreadable. No 
longer a girl’s wondering eyes. Her 
poise was superb. 

“And you're still the perfect cavalier,” 
she acknowledged. “It’s good to be 
home again, after ali, even on such 
short notice!” His thin face darkened 
a little at that, and she was suddenly 
aware of a change in him that puzzled 
her “But. Jason, you're looking 
fagged, worn. What is it?” 

Lorry, under some intuitive restraint, 
moved to go. 

“L'll be hunting up old landmarks, if 
you two can dispense with me.” 

“We can't,” Jason gravely. 
“Sorry, old chap, but you both must 
hear me.” He warmed his hands before 
the fire, as if the chill of the vaporous 
fog had penetrated his flesh to the bone. 

Something impended. They waited 
for it, motionless. 

“T didn’t summon you back on a 
whim, you know,” he continued at last: 
“It was a necessary procedure. Heaven 
knows I hoped month after month that 
it wouldn’t be necessary.” He talked on, 
his voice the only vital thing in the room 
full of bulky shadows. “Everything was 
left in my hands by your father, and both 
of you were willing for it to remain 
there.” 

Willing, thought Drusilla, remember- 
ing how she and Lorry had shifted the 
slightest responsibility in stupid money 


moment 


said 
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matters to any shoulders, rather than 
bear the burden themselves. 

“Part of the estate was tied up—un- 
wisely, it proved—when I assumed re- 
sponsibility ; most of it I handled freely, 
however. I invested your money as | 
did my own—and with the same un- 
lucky result. The bottom dropped out 
of wheat, and the bottom was lined with 
your capital and mine. It was unex- 
pected, so unexpected that the entire 
market slumped crazily, which did us 
still more damage. Since then I’ve tried 
desperately to recoup—and failed. I 
cabled you to come home because— 
there is no money left!” 

The man was haggard, Drusilla, 
dazed by the blow of his frank state- 
ment, felt a tremendous pity for him 
surge over her. Lorry, like her, rose to 
the generous defense. 

“It’s rotten luck for all of us, of 
course,” he said. “But these things 
happen. And you're a loser, too. If 
Don’t 


you can take it gamely, we can. 
worry about that, Jason.” 
Meade continued to rub his hands, 


his eyes upon the embers. His strong, 
rather ruthless mouth, which some peo- 
ple termed cruel, twitched. 

“It’s magnificent of you to take it 
as you do,” he told them. “Especially 
since you can’t afford the loss. If only 
I hadn’t taken that last chance with 
your money! I might have made you 
rich, would have, but for the most in- 
conceivable fluctuation. Instead——” 

“Please!” Dru came to his side, 
linked her arm in his. “We'd certainly 
have ruined ourselves long ago, if you 
hadn’t managed things for us, Jason! 
As it is—well, we still have the house.” 

A handsome house it was, clinging to 
the edge of the heights above the bay, 
as houses do in that hilly city. 

Jason drew a quick, deep breath. 

“My dear! I wrote you about the 
house while you were in Genoa. To 
cover certain marginal investments it 
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was necessary to raise money on it, It’s 
mortgaged to the cupola.” 

Lorry wrinkled his brews. 

“That letter never reached us!” 

Drusilla shook her head. Queer! 
But not so queer, after all, for 
their erratic itinerary had been re- 
sponsible for many ‘a lost letter, that 
never quite caught up with them. What 
unspeakable luck! She lifted blue eyes 
te Jason’s, saw the dark distress in his. 
He’d done the best he could, a poor 
best, but not through any fault of his 
own. It was a hideous situation for 
him. Pity possessed her once more; a 
loyal, generous emotion. 

“Then—you'll have a  dowerless 
bride,” she told him unsteadily, and let 
herself be swept into his arms, while 
Lorry stared out at the mist that shut 
them into a world all their own. 

“When may I have her?” Jason 
pleaded. “You've put me off a long, 
long time, Dru. And now—now that 
I’ve ruined you, for Heaven’s sake, let 
me work for you, care for you, for 
the rest of my life!” 

She shrank from his passionate ve- 
hemence, her assurance threatened. 

“People mustn’t say I’m driven into 
your arms by poverty,” she begged. 
“We can’t marry until the fall.” 

He grew tender. 

“Poor child! You shan’t be railroaded 
into doing anything you don’t want to 
do. I shan’t torment you to-night, of 
all nights. There are other things to be 
talked of.” The bitterness of his voice! 
“In the morning I’ll send down records 
of all these luckless transactions, so 
that you and Lorry can see just what's 
been done.” 

She wouldn't let him finish. 

“Jason! As if we didn’t trust you! 
I'll never forgive you if you take that 
attitude.” 

He raised her hand to his lips. 

“And I'll never forget yours.” 

She evaded his adoring eyes, turned, 
delicately, to the immediate problems 
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confronting them. They had landed 
with ridiculously little ready money, 
and in a week at most that would be 
gone. 

“T came out of the wreckage in better 
shape than you,” Meade told them. 
“You must let me advance whatever you 
need; I can manage it.” 

She shook her head. She didn’t quite 
know why, but she didn’t want that. It 
was Lorry, hunched in thought, his head 
in his hands, who saved the day. He 
whistled boyishly. 

“Say! What about that tin stock 
Uncle John gave us when we were kids? 
We've a hundred shares apiece lying 
around.” 

Jason looked up. 

“Amalgamated Tin, by any chance?” 

“Is it worth anything?” Dru asked 
eagerly. “Uncle John vowed it would 
double itself some day.” 

Meade sighed—regretfully. 

“T’m sorry, but he was wrong; it has 
slumped considerably this week. In 
fact, it’s several points under just now. 
But let me take it off your hands at the 
original price, at least.” 

Dru fingered her jade beads. 

“Not unless there’s a chance, a decent 
chance, of its coming up again.” 

“There’s always a chance!” Meade 
smiled grimly. “That’s the trouble with 
the game I play, my dear.” 

Lorry jumped up. 

“That’s corking of you, and we do 
accept, Jason. You'll have the stuff to- 
morrow. Dru’s overfastidious. We’ve 
got to have some cash!” 

Drusilla, who showed her fatigue, 
nodded acquiescence. If only Jason, 
with his wretched eyes, his haggard 
manner, would leave! She wanted des- 
perately to be alone with Lorry, to 
face this calamity with him. 

Before so very long that much was 
granted her. Lorry and she, as it had 
always been, were meeting the thing 
together. Lorry, pacing the bare floor, 
was reminding her of a grave, youngish 


fellow named Griggs, whom they had 
met in the south of France. He had 
liked young Carstairs, had’ suggested, 
tentatively, a partnership in his New 
York brokerage office. 

“It'll be different now, of course,” 
Lorry acceded dryly to her unspoken 
thought, his eyes crinkling. “But I’ve 
a hunch Griggs would give me a berth 
in the sales department, at least. He 
said I could sell, and I know I can. So 
I'll be fixed. And you—you’ll be se- 
cure, married to old Jason.” He put 
both hands on her shoulders, looked 
straight into eyes that were the feminine 
replica of his own—they were almost of 
a height. “Will you be happy, Dru?” 

“Happy enough.” 

She put him off with that, and went 
up to bed. 

It was queer to wake up in her old 
room, quite early, as she always had, 
in time to see the mist, dispelled by the 
sun, yield an undiscovered country to 
the view, the Golden Gate, dotted with 
early ferries, and beyond the strait, 
Marin, so fair and green under the 
bride’s veil that still clung to its hills. 
And it was even queerer to lie there 
remembering that it wouldn’t be long 
before all this would be no more than a 
memory. 

She got up, slipped into a white crépe 
kimono, marvelously embroidered, flung 
wide all the windows, to breathe deep 
of the distilled air of the coast. Noth- 
ing mattered much at this priceless 
hour, at least not when one was twenty- 
four! It was beautiful to be young— 
and beloved. 

And they weren’t utterly ruined. 
Something would be salvaged from the 
wreck, no doubt. And Jason was tak- 
ing their tin stock off their hands. Dear, 
faithful Jason! 

She felt very tender toward him later 
in the morning, when she waited in the 
anteroom of his impressive offices. His 
secretary had taken in her card, and a 
moment later he ‘hurried out to greet 
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her. In his private office she handed 
him the stock certificates, and went 
through the necessary formality of sign- 
ing in the proper places. 

“At the original price, ten dollars a 
share, this block is worth two thousand; 
it’s a drop in the bucket, Dru.” 

“It’s salvation,” she corrected, taking 
his check and stowing it away in her 
smart little bag. 

“Spend it on a trousseau,” he begged. 
In the morning light that flooded the 
mahogany room she saw lines and 
shadows upon him that she had never 
seen before. The catastrophe, she 
thought pityingly, had aged him by ten 
years. And his uncertain restraint re- 
vealed a nervous tension that was at the 
breaking point. His secretary inter- 
rupted them, announcing an appoint- 
ment on the hour with some one of im- 
portance. Meade snarled at him, livid 


with hysterical temper. He caught him- 
self in the midst of the petty outburst, 


apologized. 

“You see?’ He managed to laugh, 
but his eyes were hunted, harassed. “I’m 
in a bad way as to nerves. I need 
change; a trip, a complete rest, away 
from all this.” He was still holding 
the pen, and as he talked it scratched, 
after the manner of the more nervous 
business type, across the paper until the 
sheet was covered with his bold signa- 
ture. “And I won't take it—until you 
come with me. Make it soon, Dru!” 

It wasn’t quite fair, she thought with 
a moment’s resentment. And yet, if she 
were going to marry him, why hold 
off? He needed her now. 

\ long moment passed, and then she 
yielded to his arms, his lips, his im- 
portunate pleas. 

Beautifally flushed under her little 
red hat, she nevertheless put him off 
at last. 

“Jason, that man will be here! And 
you've wrecked my looks, my dear!” 

Bright and beautiful she was, stand- 
ing there, doing things to herself with 
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mock solemnity before the tiny mirror 
of her vanity case. As if her piquant 
mouth was not charming enough of it- 
self, without being rubbed with waxy 
red! The man laughed, immeasurably 
elated by her capitulation. A month, 
and they’d be married, and off to some 
wooded space of the North, where 
spring would just have come. Away 
from this nerve-racking clamor. Jove, 
but he needed a change, a rest! Cali- 
fornia Street, six stories below, seemed 
to rise to his window level, noisy and 
crowded and insistent; thrust itself in 
upon him. 

He checked the idea, let her go. 

Outside, beyond the mahogany offi- 
ces, Dru waited for the black cage of 
an elevator. Bewilderment was upon 
her, a sense of being caught—or cor- 
nered—that she tried to escape. Would 
she always want to escape reality? The 
elevator came, and she was stepping 
into it when she remembered that she 
had left her gold vanity box on Jason’s 
desk. Stupid of her! She hurried down 
the line of offices, unannounced ; stopped 
before his private door. It was ever so 
slightly ajar. She’d surprise him. But 
his voice, high-pitched, drifted out to 
her, staying her hand. It was only a 
telephone conversation, but he wouldn’t 
like to be interrupted even by her. And 
then the little smile on her mouth van- 
ished. She stood there, statue-still, 
with frightened eyes. His high-pitched 
tones petrified her, 

“Yes, Meade speaking. I’m sending 
down two hundred shares Amalgamated 
Tin. It’s selling at nineteen and a half? 
I know that, but never mind. It’s cer- 
tain to reach twenty-five before the Ex- 
change closes. Hold it, I tell you, until 
you hear from me. That’s all.” 

What did it mean? He had said the 
stock was slumping, and now, with his 
check in her hand, she heard him order- 
ing it held; and it was selling at nine- 
teen, all but double the price he had 
paid her! Was he going to surprise 
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her happily? A terrible doubt assailed 
her. Uncertain of everything, she 
waited until the color stole back into 
her pale cheeks; then she opened the 
door. 

He sprang up, a curious shadow 
flickering across his thin, dark face. 
The look of a tortured animal at bay, 
she thought fancifully. The way he 
smiled, the lift of his long upper lip. 
The vaguest plan was already crystalliz- 
ing in her troubled mind. 

“I forgot my vanity case,” she said 
simply. 

He straightened, handed it to her as 
if some miraculous way of escape had 
been opened to him, though he was still 
hunted. That made her a little dizzy. 


He uttered a few perfunctory words, 
but she didn’t hear anything until he 
said : 

“T played safe and turned in that tin 
stock, Dru; the loss was very slight. 
Good trading, eh?” 


She managed to 
never knew. 

“That was—fortunate for us both. 
But I must run now; I have an en- 
gagement!” 

She was out of the building at last, 
and in the bright, crowded street. It 
wasn’t possible, yet the thing had hap- 
pened. There could be no mistake, not 
after she had seen him, with his hand 
on the receiver and that hunted look 
upon him! How could it have hap- 
pened? She walked interminably, not 
knowing where she was going, in her 
daze. And at last the sight of a shabby 
drug store, with a phone booth just in- 
side, reminded her that she must get 
hold of Lorry. He’d be leaving the 
house. She stepped inside the booth, 
got him at last. 

“Don’t come downtown,” she told 
him. ‘Wait for me there; I’ve some- 
thing to tell you. Something dreadful.” 

It was dreadful. All the way upshin- 
ing Van Ness Avenue, in a machine 
that was used to taking the cobbled hills, 


smile; how, she 


the dreadfulness of the whole affair beat 
upon her in time to the wheeze of the 
engine. To be cheated by Jason! Jason, 
who loved her! If it had been any one 
else but him, her father’s friend, her 
acknowledged lover—but that, of course, 
was all part of the game. She shivered, 
her mouth hard and red against the 
pallor of her face. 

Lorry was waiting for her. But 
Lorry couldn’t console her for this. He 
sat there in the library, behind a sheaf 
of mail, mostly bills, staring at her while 
she told him, his incredulity turning to 
beaten rage. 

“He must be desperate, Lorry, to 
overplay like that. But then he always 
has. Remember how he used to overbid 
at bridge? It’s the lure of a little more! 
Still, he must be in great need himself 
to have tried this last coup. It was 
dangerous enough. But the motive 
doesn’t matter now. What does mat- 
ter is that we’re ruined—done!” She 
finished inelegantly. 

“Fleeced!” The boy laughed harshly, 
and swept the pile of bills into confu- 
sion with a bitter gesture. “We're fair 
game to all of them, Dru. Jason isn't 
the only one after the Golden Fleece! 
Look here, we’re being done right and 
left. This repair bill, and others—this 
statement from Jepson’s!” 

She covered her face with her hands, 
her throat aching. 

“What hurts most is—that it was the 
Golden Fleece he was after, and not 
Medea!” But, being Drusilla, she could 
face even that. She looked up presently, 
lifting her proud little chin. “He's 
not so much worse than the rest, | 
suppose; only on a larger scale. He’s 
covered his tracks, done it all withi 
the law, I'll wager. But all tha same he’s 
beggared us, plundered us right and 
left!” She turned, glanced with mount- 
ing anger through the confusion on the 
desk. “You’re right. That’s what 
everybody does to people like us- 
plunders us! We never look at anything 
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but the total of the bills we get, and 
that’s doubled! Well, we’ve earned it, 
I suppose.” 

“And now,” said Lorry wryly, “we 
have to earn something else. But how? 
\ nice pair we are, brought up as we’ve 
been !” 

“How?” She laughed aloud, with 
more bitterness than mirth. “The only 
way people of our sort can earn their 
hving. By our wits, Lorry! The way 
they earn their living off of us!” Her 
hard gayety didn’t hide her intent; she 
meant it all. “It’s the world, Lorry— 
and life; plunderers and the plundered. 
And we've been the plundered long 
enough, as long as we had anything for 
other people to take. Now we'll be the 
other. IVe’ll plunder!” 

“We'll get back part of what he’s 
pilfered,” gritted the boy, reaching for 
the phone. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“Get Fred Janning out here; he’s a 
lawyer ; he’ll show us where we stand.” 

She shrugged. When he had finished 
speaking she looked at him over a con- 
temptuous, sisterly shoulder, 

“He'll tell us what I already know, 
Lorry; that, morally, Meade is respon- 
sible for every cent we’ve lost; that, 
legally, through the free rein we’ve 
given him, his pewer of attorney, his 
trusteeship, he can’t be keld for any- 
thing. He’s deep in the hole himself, 
you know!” 

And an hour later, after the little 
lawyer had departed, with his regretful 
sympathy, thoroughly tinged with im- 
patience at their gullibility, over the 
sketchy lunch that the caretaker had 
gotten together, Lorry heard his sister 
without smiling. 


“We must have a code, you know,” 
he said at last, when her voice no longer 


broke the lilac dusk of the room. 
must be a fair code, Dru.” 
“T know. 


“ht 


We must only profit at the 
expense of those who have already 
6—Ains. 
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profited—unfairly! That’s easy. And 
we'll be decent, and kind!” 

“IT feel damn superior already,’ 
boy interjected whimsically. 

“And to begin with, Lorry, we'll get 
some of our own plunder back from 
Jason—his way—and mine! Listen.” 


’ 


the 


Meade surveyed himself critically in 
the cheval glass. Slender and erect in 
his evening clothes, he was completing 
his toilet in his own fastidious fashion ; 
a last passing of silver-backed brushes 
over his sleek, well-brushed temples, the 
choice of a _ handkerchief, faintly 
sprayed with an eau de Cologne that he 
had liked for years, a glance at his 
perfectly kept nails. He was looking 
badly, he acknowledged to himself. 
Damned badly. - Those deep-drawn lines 
etched about his mouth oughtn’t to be 
there, and his grayish color was bad. 
Still, he was keeping up. And in two 
weeks, immediately after a quiet, civil 
marriage, he and Dru would leave San 
Francisco for an indefinite trip through 
the Rockies. A few weeks of primi- 
tive life in the open would put him in 
shape again. And he could relax, with 
Dru beside him, safe in the wilderness. 

He laid down the brushes, and 
straightened his tie nervously. It was 
time to start for the exclusive club 
where Lorry Carstairs was giving a 
farewell stag dinner, on the eve of his 
departure to New York, where he had 
made some business connection. Meade 
had wondered whether or not he would 
be included in the affair. It surprised 
him faintly that he was. For during 
the past ten days he had seemed to 
sense a change in Lorimer’s attitude to- 
ward him. It was slight, indefinable, but 
there, nevertheless. 

Well, it was natural enough, Meade 
told himself defiantly. Through his ad- 
ministration of the estate things had 
gone to pot, most unfortunately. It was 
quite to be expected, this latent resent- 
ment of the boy’s. He mustn’t start 
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imagining things. Lorry had no sus- 
picion of his sister’s affianced husband. 
It was absurd! 

A small Japanese appeared in the 
doorway, silent-footed, swift. Meade 
turned with a muttered imprecation, 
having seen the figure in the glass. 

“I’ve told you not to creep upon me 
like that! What the devil do you mean 
by it?” His hands felt damp. He strug- 
gled for self-control. 

“Taxi waiting, sir,’ said the man. 

“Well, it can wait, can’t it?” This 
damnable irritation that he could not 
down! He struggled into the topcoat 
which the valet held, paused, his gloves 
half on. A drink was what he needed, 
“Rye and the siphon, Ito.” He de- 
noted a generous drink with thumb and 
forefinger, and, too nervous to wait, 
followed the servant into the pantry 
while he poured it. 

The liquor coursed warmly through 
his veins, for he waved aside the charged 
water at the last moment, drank it down 
straight. That was the stuff to put 
life ina man! It filled him with exultant 
calm. A fig for his worries! Things 
were looking brighter on the Street; 
his losses were heavy—only he knew 
how heavy they were, thank Heaven! 
But while his small surplus doubled and 


trebled itself, he could still juggle 
things. 

“Soon home, sir?’ inquired the 
Japanese, 


Meade frowned. 

“Probably. I don’t know. You may 
leave when you like.” There were no 
living quarters for the fellow in the 
apartment. And then, after he had had 
another drink, Meade took himself off. 

An hour later Ito padded to the door 
at a peal of the bell. His small brown 
face presented a blank to the young 
woman who stood in the hall, closely 
wrapped in a brocaded cape. A tissue 
scarf slipped from her sleek, dark head, 
unveiling her pale beauty, in which the 
wax-red mouth seemed to flower. 
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“Mr. Meade?” she asked. “Is he in?” 

“No, madame. Mr. Meade is out for 
I do not know how long.” 

Drusilla stepped inside. 

“T’ll wait,” she decided calmly. “It’s 
quite all right. He was expecting me,” 

Ito dropped bland lids over his eyes, 
and bowed her into his master’s study. 
He knew her, of course, as Meade’s 
fiancée. Once she had dined there, 
properly chaperoned by several other 
guests. But it was a little queer that she 
should come to-night, alone. Other la- 
dies, unattended, were not unknown in 
this bachelor flat, but Ito smiled at 
thought of his master’s expression on 
finding this particular lady ensconced 
there. 

“You needn’t wait, Ito,” 
stairs suggested amiably. She had wan- 
dered over to the bookcase, still 
wrapped in her brocade cape, and was 
glancing through the volumes ranged 
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there. “You always leave at night, don’t 
you?” 

“Ver’ well, madame. You don’ need 
me?” 

“No.” She dismissed him with a nod, 
chose a book, and settled herself by the 
lamp. 

Never turning a page—as a matter of 
fact she didn’t know the title of the 


volume of essays in her hand—she sat 
there, waiting, listening to small sounds 
that came from the rear of the apart- 
ment. Would Ito never leave? 

It seemed hours before she saw his 
shadow in the hall, heard the sound of 
the closing door. Alone at last, the op- 
portunity she had been waiting for at 
hand, she rose, looked about the wain- 
scoted room. Where should she begin in 
her search for some damaging evidence 
of Meade’s transactions? There was a 
big desk in the middle of the room, 
black and heavy and deeply carved. Its 
drawers offered opportunity of sorts, 
but she ignored it. If he kept any 
papers of importance here, they would 
be in a more discreet hiding place. Not 
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in a safe, she fancied, for that would 
be dangerous in the event of robbery. 
There were only this study, and the ad- 
joining bedroom, besides the kitchen and 
pantry, She slipped out of her evening 
wrap, and moved toward the bedroom. 

It was spacious, in spite of the old- 
fashioned mahogany that filled it. But 
on the threshold she drew back with an 
air of distaste. The whole thing was 
horrible to her; a beastly thing to be 
doing, sneaking into a man’s apartment, 
rifling -his belongings. But in a good 
cause, she thought! 

Fastidiously she stood in some un- 
certainty before the great chest of 
drawers between the window, red un- 
der lip caught between her teeth. 
Then, abandoning her scruples, she 
opened the top drawer; looked through 
it, 

The entire bureau and chiffonier dis- 
closed nothing but elaborate supplies of 
masculine attire: ties and shirts and 
collars and underwear. In one drawer 
she came upon something hard and cold, 
drew it out, to discover it was a framed 
photograph of a strange, blond young 
woman, bearing an intimate scrawl. She 
dropped it, her lip curling, and left the 
hedroom in its original perfect order. 

It was disceuraging to find nothing 
there. What if he should come back 
earlier than she and Lorry had planned, 
from Lorry’s dinner, find her here, her 
self-appointed task uncompleted? This, 
she thought desperately, peering about 
the heavily masculine room, was her 
last chance. She must make something 
of it! 

That old secretary might contain 
papers of value to her. She knelt in 
a chair before it, tugged at the stiff 
drawers, to find that they yielded noth- 
ing. Nothing, that is, save old pictures 
and yellowed letters which she remem- 
bered he was collecting for a potential 
volume of his grandfather’s life and 
letters. The pity of it! That other 
Jason Meade, whose portrait stared 
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down from the wall, stocked and be- 
ruffled and important, as an ancestor 
of note should be, would have stepped 
from the ancient frame had he known 
why Drusilla knelt beneath him, going 
through his: gubernatorial epistles of 
long ago. 

Her cheeks were feverishly hot when 
she came to the great carved desk, full 
to overflowing with correspondence, 
with memoranda which meant nothing 
to her, but which, nevertheless, had to 
be puzzled through, for fear of over- 
looking anything. She began with the 
lower compartments and worked up. It 
was some time later that her exploring 
hand came in contact with something 
cold, and strange. Carefully she drew 
out a Colt revolver, wrinkling her small 
nose at it, rather ludicrous in her dis- 
may, and dropped it upon the desk top. 
She had the wholly feminine dread of 
firearms. 

But she didn’t give the ugly thing 
another thought. For almost beneath 
it lay a thick package of pale-blue let- 
ers, directed to Jason Meade, Esq., in a 
feminine hand whose characters she 
recognized with the queer little feeling 
the sight of one’s own handwriting is 
apt to inspire. Her letters! She ran 
through them swiftly. They dated back 
for years; one or two had been written 
from boarding school in the East, thank- 
ing him in schoolgirl terms for some 
gift of fruit or flowers that he had 
been seasonally responsible for. Dru- 
silla caught her breath. Was it only the 
exuberance of seventeen, or had he 
been her fairy prince, once upon a time? 

A primitive fury at the man possessed 
her. Angry tears filled her eyes, and 
in the desire of the moment she tore 
the missives across. She didn’t stop 
until a pile of pale-blue scraps were 
heaped upon the desk. And then, still 
furious, she swept them to the rug, 
stamped them under her: small, high 
heels. 

He was too clever, of course, to make 
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any false moves in his desperate game. 
Why had she been conceited enough to 
fancy herself able to beat him? What 
a fool she had been! Suddenly her hand 
went to her throat. 

Outside footsteps approached his 
door. She rose, seeking some hiding 
place with frantic eyes, but found none. 
The sound of a key in the lock reached 
her ears. It was he. She never forgot 
his look, as he recoiled at sight of her. 
And in that moment, when they faced 
each other silently, there was no need of 
further pretense. Yet he kept it up. 

“You here? My dear girl, how sweet 
of you to wait for me——” 

“I didn’t come to see you, Jason,” 
she told him. “I came—to find any- 
thing that might prove to me what [ 
already know.” With an effort she 
controlled herself—better than he 
could, or did—went on dispassionately 
to tell him what and how she knew. 

“Tt’s true.” He slumped into the 
chair before the desk, rested his head in 
his shaking hands. “You don’t under- 
stand—I don’t expect you to; but I 
swear, Dru, I was swept along to the 
desperate measure by my ambitions 
for you! I sustained heavy losses last 
spring; I couldn’t stand failure, Ii 
you had been willing to marry me then, 
I could have gotten the money from 
you, and this would never have hap- 
pened! But you kept putting me off, 
putting me off ” His voice rose, 
cracked, She almost laughed. 

“And instead of telling me the truth, 
asking me to lend you what you needed, 
you plundered us both, secretly. It was 
vile of you, Jason!” 

“T meant to make you rich, very rich! 
That much was true—after I had saved 
my own fortune.” 

She looked down at him scornfully. 

“T could almost have forgiven that; 
but when you took the last thing I had: 
that stock of mine and Lorry’s, lied to 
me about it, cheated me out of even 


that petty amount—that was unforgiv- 
able, Jason.” 

He sprang up. 

“That saved the day for me, though, 
Dru. Good heavens! You don’t know 
the strain I’ve been under! And as 
soon as we’re married I'll make it all 
up to you, I swear it!” | 

“Married!” She stared at him. “Are 
you mad enough to think I’d marry 
you—after this! I wouldn’t marry you 
if you were the last man on earth. I 
don’t want millions from you, I want 
only what you owe me. And that I 
must have. Part of it, at least. Don’t 
you realize that you've left me penni- 
less ?” 

His mouth, which could be cruel, 
tightened. 

“Marry me, and you shall have every- 
thing. No?’ He fought for control. 
“Then, my dear, I’m afraid you aren't 
in luck. You have underestimated my 
intelligence. Between you and me, I’ve 
taken every precaution.” 

She stepped back, horrified. The man 
was base. 

“T see! You're quite right, you've 
successfully covered your tracks, fairly 
successfully, that is. I couldn’t win a 
suit against you, get my money back, 
perhaps. But I can and will keep you 
from repeating the operation. I can 
ruin you, Jason, by rousing suspicion 
against you that will be as effective as 
any definite charge, in the Street!” 

H® came toward her, an ugly look 
in ‘his eyes. 

“Are we resorting to blackmail? In 
that case’”’—his voice grew silky—“if it 
were known that you had been here 
alone all evening, or at a later hour, your 
indiscretion would more than balance 
my possible lack of integrity. It’s the 
code of our kind, too, my dear!” 

“You'd stoop to that!” she scored 
him. 

He caught her in his arms, helpless 
and struggling as a wild bird. 

“T’d stoop to anything to get you— 
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your lips!” he muttered, his breath on 
her cheek. 

His foot caught in the rug, and by 
that stroke of luck she was able to free 
herself, put the gre t desk between 
them. 

“You're despicable!” she sobbed. 
Something in his eyes warnec her. 
Automatically her hand reached out, fell 
upon the revolver she had dropped there 
in dismay, And her fingers fastened 
upon it. “Please!” she cried out. 
“Jason, I swear I'll puli the trigger!” 

He was pale with passion himself. 

“You wild cat!” His hand shot out 
across the desk, and with a lightning- 
quick gesture he caught her wrist, 
twisting it cruelly, so that she whitened 
to the lips. One wrench and the 
weapon was in his hand. She jerked 
away, and screamed as the report 
sounded, covering her eyes with her 
hand. 

The smoke cleared; she dared at last 
to look up, and saw him, huddled for- 
ward in the chair before the desk, as 
he had dropped there, the gun clenched 
in his right hand. All this she was con- 
scious of vaguely, but what fascinated 
her was the spreading stain on his shirt 
front, just above the heart. He was 
dead. His convulsive hand had pressed 
the hair trigger in that last struggle, 
when he had wrested the weapon from 
her, and the ‘bullet had done its work. 

She opened her lips to scream for 
help until she rememberd what it would 
mean. Then, being the person she was, 
she pulled herself together. And when 
the first horror was over she stood 
looking at him with bitter eyes. For 
he had cheated her again. Lost was all 
hope of getting back any of her pil- 
fered property! And there was nothing 
to show how he had wronged her. 
Clever Jason! He had left nothing be- 
hind him—nothing but the nervous 
scrawl of his signature on a piece of 
paper that lay on the desk, there before 
him. She came closer, stared down at 


it, fascinated. 
trick of his! 

She picked up the paper, so blank 
around that scrawl, shuddering. And 
then, hypnotized by it, a thought, an 
idea, struck her blindingly. 

Could she do it? A small typewriter 
stood on the desk. To reach it she must 
lean over the crumpled body. Dazed 
and sick with fear, she reached out, 
inserted the sheet in the roll. And on 
the keyboard, with stiff, unaccustomed 
fingers, she picked out the solemn 
phrases of the briefest form of the last 
will and testament. 


That queer, nervous 


Being of sound mind this day, month, and 
year, I do hereby leave my entire property, 
both real and personal, to Drusilla Weld 
Carstairs. 

It was done soon enough. She rolled 
it out of the machine, dropped it upon 
the desk, where it stared up at her. He 
had no family, no one closer than she, 
his betrothed. And it was fair, just— 
an act of God! 

She must get out of the dreadful 
place. Who had seen her come in? The 
servant, the elevator boy. She must 
leave some trace not only of her pres- 
ence, but of her departure, hours earlier. 
Quickened by peril, her mind worked 
keenly. She found a sheet of notepaper 
on the desk, wrote swiftly upon it: 


Dear Jason: It’s half past nine, and I 
can’t wait any longer. I came to-night to 
tell you that I can’t marry you, after all. 
I had no right to promise you I would, for 
I don’t love you, and such a marriage would 
be unfair to us both. 

Should she speak of his treachery, 
blazon it to the world? Involuntarily 
she glanced up at the portrait of that 
other Jason Meade, and her fingers 
paused. What had she and Lorry 
promised each other—to be decent, and 
kind? She would not soil Jason’s hon- 


orable name now. She wrote on: 


Forgive me if I have hurt you—and for 
taking this way of telling you good-by. But 
it’s better, I think. 
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And then she signed her name to it, 
folded it, remembering these little de- 
tails, and slipped it into an envelope, 
addressed to the breathless body beside 
her. There was nothing else to be 
done, except to get away, unseen. 

Tears, unnecessary, un-understood, 
wet her cheeks. Then she crossed the 
room to where her brocaded cape lay. 
Scarlet and gold it was, easily remem- 
bered. Deftly she turned it inside out, 
and enveloped herself in an unnoticeable 
wrap of seal. The tissue veil she had 
worn she stuffed into a pocket. She 
gave one last look about to see that 
everything was as it should be. And as 
the clock chimed twelve she let herself 
out of the apartment, into the empty 
hall. 

Beyond the elevator lay the stairway, 
and swiftly, quietly, she descended the 
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five flights, meeting no one, There was 
a side exit, and it was the simplest thing 
in the world to pass out of the building 
unseen. A block away she hailed a taxi, 
and got home in time to let her brother 
in, 


The next morning the news came out. 
Drusilla was besieged with interested 
condolence. She stayed in San Fran- 
cisco until the slender remnants of 
Meade’s fortune came into her hands, 
which was quite as it should be, every 
one said, For it was through Meade 
that the Carstairs had lost everything, 
it was explained over the teacups. 

And a few months later, in becoming 
half mourning, Drusilla said farewell to 
the hilly city, which naturally had tragic 
associations for her, and went to join 
her brother in New York. 


CONTENT 


ON 


I'll make a truce with discontent. 


misty hills where April bent 
To mark with wind flowers where she went 


In twilight green I'll build my house 
Of interlacing cedar boughs, 
And there I'll take sweet joy to spouse. 


The robin there from May to May 
Will build and rear and fly away, 
And the catbird chatter, and the jay. 


And every fall I’ll hear at night 
The crack of branches and the flight 
Of leaves, ghostly and feather light. 


And there I will forget the stings 
Of agonized rememberings, 
Pondering very simple things. 


DorotHy STOCKBRIDGE. 
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AD he come upon a tree growing 
H with its roots in the air, Jack 
Waters would have looked his 

fill and then passed quietly on. Noth- 
ing ever surprised him. His impervi- 
ousness was mysterious, and demanded 
recognition from the opposite sex. 


Women found it hard to resist his air 
of indifference, but he never permitted 
them to upset his poise. 

He was rather unfairly attractive : his 
mouth was not so much cruel as it was 
indifferent ; he had light, indeterminable 


eyes, a straight, arrogant nose, and 
crisp, fair hair. And now, at the height 
of the North Carolina golfing season, 
he had achieved an enviable tan. 

Before he had been at the hotel a 
week he had acquired the nickname of 
the Jack of Hearts. Paula Kennedy 
was responsible for this, after having 
enticed him into a game of bridge, con- 
cerning which he knew more than most. 
Joyce Kennedy did not want to like him, 
but he couldn’t help himself. Waters’ 
perfect build and the accuracy with 
which he lined out long drives before a 
large audience commanded respect. 

It was about this time that Julia Dor- 
rance aroused Paula’s sympathy. Julia 
was the lesser half of a curiously mis- 
mated couple. Her husband, Dave Dor- 
rance, was a big man of forty, with a 
shock of stiff, brown hair, which he 
could not plaster down, and a habitual 
expression of proud stupidity. He was 
inclined to be rather soggily sentimental 
when ladies were present, for he was in 


constant fear of increasing girth and 
falling hair. He possessed very little 
sense of humor, and he completely dom- 
inated his wife. She was a small, en- 
tirely negative little person; a mouse- 
woman, timid, neurotic, colorless. Her 
features were good, but her face, with 
its restless gray eyes, lacked character, 
and her queer pallor was unbecoming. 
Her hair was very fair, almost albino; 
pretty hair, but not a saving grace. 

In the hall one morning Paula passed 
Julia, a small, dull figure in a tan sports 
suit. Paula felt sorry for her. She was 
pathetic, so utterly unassertive. Her 
husband sat beside her, smoking a large 
cigar and chewing the end of it. At 
Julia’s wistful smile, Paula turned and 
came back. Dave Dorrance struggled 
to his feet. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Kennedy, good 
morning,” he said loudly before Julia 
could speak. “Still beating ’em at 
bridge, eh?” Then, taking Paula’s smile 
for an answer, “That’s fine. I never 
used to think that pretty women could 
play bridge. Changed my mind com- 
plete-ly.” He was fatuously proud of 
his too-obvious gallantry. 

“Perhaps you two would like to play 
with us this evening,” suggested Paula. 

“Glad to. Glad to.” He turned to 
his wife and his smile died. ‘What 
say, Julia?’ he shot at her sharply. 

“T’d love it, I’m sure.” She looked 
at him helplessly. 

“My wife’s a quiet soul,” said Dave 
apologetically to Paula. He was the type 
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that gauges one’s personality by the 
amount of noise one makes. Paula 
thought that he must have married 
Julia so that he should have no com- 
petition in this respect. 

Paula smiled, but her eyes were con- 
temptuous. 

“You do enough talking for both, I 
dare say.” 

Dave roared. One could not insult 
the man. Ly its mere recognition of 
his being, he considered every “slam” 
a compliment. 

Paula was surprised to see tears in 
Julia’s eyes. Surely she must see Dave's 
faults and realize that others saw them. 
And yet she very plainly adored him. 
She stood for his mental browbeating, 
his cheap taunts before strangers. 
There was a hopelessness about her 
whole attitude, her resigned eyes, the 
droop of her shoulders, that irritated 
Paula. The woman had no pride, no 
self-respect. 

With a few pleasant words, Paula 


left them rather gladly. 
Some ten minutes later 

rance departed for the golf club, to 

start the morning round of his daily 


Dave Dor- 


thirty-six holes. Left to herself, Julia’s 
face relaxed a trifle. She looked for- 
ward always to her morning tramps 
through the woods. She loved walking, 
and the exploration of new country fas- 
cinated her. Just before she reached 
the deer inclosure she turned to the 
right down a dirt road which led to the 
aviation field. The sun was warmly 
strengthening, taking the winter stiff- 
ness out of her limbs. 

After half an hour’s steady going 
Julia turned into the woods. Here a 
change in her became apparent. Her 
eyes grew slowly, softly bright, and her 
tight little mouth curved into a half 
smile. It was as if she had come home. 
Her imagination wove delicious, ridicu- 
lous pictures of dryads and fauns. 

Suddenly the path twisted steeply 
through brown oaks and pleasant-smell- 


ing pines. And there she saw him, 
seated on the ground, with his back 
against a tree—a very modern Pan. He 
was puffing luxuriously at a short black 
pipe, his eyes half closed in lazy con- 
tentment. Brown leaves, the exact col- 
or of his golf suit, had drifted down 
from above. He had not bothered to 
brush them off. Sunlight splashed 
through dark branches and __ struck 
across his fair hair. 

\t her approach he made a motion to 
rise. They had met each other at the 
hotel. 

“Don't get up, please,” said Julia 
impulsively, adding, “You look so com- 
fortable.” 

He smiled slowly. 

“The only excuse I have for not ris- 
ing is that I might induce you to sit 
down.” 

Julia hesitated. Her keen desire to 
stay rather frightened her. 

“IT have to meet my husband at the 
club for lunch at one o'clock,” she said 
almost defensively. 

“What course is he playing?” 

“Number two.” 

“Splendid. Look down there.” He 
pointed to an opening in the trees below 
them. “That's the sixteenth hole of 
number two. See, there go some play- 
ers now. You can watch for your hus- 
band and walk in with him.” 

Julia sat down, smiling at him rather 
aimlessly. He smiled back good-na- 
turedly, but was content to remain 
silent. She felt, though, that he was 
regarding her rather carefully from be- 
neath lowered lids. Strangely enough 
this knowledge did not make her ill at 
ease. But she looked away from him, 
scooping little handfuls of leaves and 
acorns and letting them fall rustlingly 
through her fingers. 

“You don’t want to talk, do you?” he 
asked finally, with a faint cynicism. 
She managed a little bored yawn, which 
amused him. “You women find it hard 
to be yourselves,”’ he asserted. “I know 
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that you’re not bored, any more than 
you would be if I weren’t here. I think 
you love the woods as | do, and yet my 
presence makes you feel the need of 
verbal expression.” 

Julia liked him for his lack of af- 
fectation, his frankness. 

“You're right in a way,” she admitted. 
“But one has to know a person awfully 
well to 

“To be silent in his company. Yes, 
but that shouldn’t be true.” He solilo- 
quized rather cleverly for a few mo- 
ments. He enjoyed the sound of his 
own voice, and so did she. 

A pleasant silence followed. 
then the man said: 

“There’s your husband now, Mrs. 
Dorrance.” He had risen quickly and 
stretched out both hands to help her to 
her feet. 

Dave Dorrance had driven his ball 
into the rough, and the sight of Julia 
emerging from the woods in company 
with the Jack of Hearts did not tend 
to improve his temper. 

“Hi, there!” called Waters cheerfully, 
“Mrs. Dorrance wants to walk in with 
you.” 

“Come on, then,’’ shouted Dorrance 
ungraciously to Julia. 

Julia flushed a trifle. She did not 
look again at her companion, but, with 
a brief good-by, walked quickly away 
to join Dave. 

That evening Dave Dorrance paid his 
wife back in full for the moment’s ir- 
ritation which the sight of her with 
Waters had given him. Mockingly, he 
called it her “woodland idyl.” . 

The Kennedys and the Dorrances 
played bridge in the annex that evening. 
Paula was glad afterward that she had 
chosen this place of comparative seclu- 
sion. During the first few hands Julia 
played good bridge. But Dave’s con- 
stant, unjust criticism gradually af- 
fected her game. She began to make 
careless mistakes: to miscount trumps 
and forget discards. Dave’s remarks 


And 


became more vicious, more petty. He 
insinuated what he did not say. She 
tried desperately to please him, to play 
one hand, at least, to his entire satisfac- 
tion. Once, through an unfortunate lay 
of the cards, Joyce set Julia three hun- 
dred points. 

“You certainly wrecked that hand!” 
Dave roared at her. “Why, the merest 
child could have played it. You ty 

“Your own bid was wrong in the first 
place. If it had been correct, Mrs, Dor- 
rance would have made her contract.” 
A quiet voice spoke over Dorrance’s 
shoulder. 

Dorrance turned sharply, with an ex- 
clamation of anger. 

“What do you know about it, 
Waters?” he asked sarcastically. 

The Jack of Hearts laughed toler- 
antly. 

“Your ‘one heart’ bid was entirely 
misleading. You should have had either 
ace, or king and queen. Instead, you 
had queen, ten, to four. When Mrs. 
Dorrance went ‘no trump’ over you, she 
counted on your knowing how to bid.” 

Dorrance looked at Paula and Joyce. 
Had he seen the slightest encourage- 
ment in their faces, he would have con- 
tinued the argument. But Joyce’s eyes 
showed that he had nearly reached the 
boiling point, and Paula’s mouth was 
stiff with disgust. Julia’s cheeks were 
becomingly pink, and the pupils of her 
gray eyes seemed twice their usual size. 

So Dave Dorrance hedged, the while 
hating Jack Waters. 

“Well, I may have been a bit hasty, 
but just the same 2 

“It’s your deal,” cut in Joyce curtly. 

Julia looked at Dorrance pitifully, as 
if apologizing for her champion. The 
bright, sunlit woods seemed very far 
away. Within four walls, beneath bril- 
liant lights, she was again the mouse- 
woman. 

Uninvited, Waters moved a chair be- 
side Dave’s and sat down. There was 
a grim, half-humorous smile about his 
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lips. Occasionally Joyce took pleasure 
in asking his opinion of a hand. Dor- 
rance glowered, but allowed his wife to 
play in peace. As her game improved, 
a word or two of praise came from 
Waters. She would have appreciated 
it far more had it come from her hus- 
band. 

To every one’s relief, including Dor- 
rance, the game ended early. Waters 
had spoiled Dave’s evening ; it was prob- 
ably Julia’s fault, Dave reflected. She 
had most likely flirted with the fellow. 
As this thought took root, a new and 
uncomfortable feeling took possession 
of him. It kept him awake a good part 
of the night, and brought him to the 
breakfast table the following morning 
in an unusually vile humor. He was 
jealous. 

Later in the day. Julia went to Paula. 

“What can be the matter with Dave?” 
she asked helplessly. Paula had quickly 
guessed the answer and was on the point 
of telling Julia, when a thonght came 
to her—a rather daring thought. Per- 
haps she might help Julia to gain a 
proper consideration from her husband. 
Dave was already jealous. If Julia 
could be induced to flirt a bit 

At last Paula spoke earnestly. 

“You've asked my opinion and I’m 
going to tell you something: there’s 
nothing the matter with your husband 
except a distressing self-conceit and 
general bad temper. His attitude at the 
bridge table shows that.” 

“Oh, no!” gasped Julia, no doubt 


feeling that it was sacrilege to speak of 
her husband so frankly. 


“Yes,” said Paula firmly. “You 
might as well realize it. But I don’t 
say it’s hopeless. I believe you can 
change him. Do you want me to tell 
you how to make him fall in love with 
you all over again?” 

“Please! Can you?” 
ness was pathetic. 

“T’ll try. Let’s go to your room.” 

Some minutes later Paula viewed her 


Julia’s eager- 


work with approval. Julia looked really 
lovely in a gray cloth dress, the sleeves 
of which were embroidered curiously 
with flowers of crimson wool. Her face 
was alluring beneath a soft, large felt 
hat of the same color. She had been in- 
duced to use a little rouge. 

Paula was delighted. 

“My dear, please tell me why you 
never wore that gown before?” 

“I was afraid that Dave would think 
it too loud. I didn’t even dare to show 
it to him.” Julia regarded herself in 
the mirror with the shy pleasure of a 
child. “Do you think he will like it?” 

“Yes. But that’s beside the point. 
There’s something else to be done. You 
know, you promised to follow instruc- 
tions.” 

“Yes,” agreed Julia, a little fright- 
ened. 

“Well, I want you to be especially 
nice to Jack Waters: Take a few walks 
with him; be seen with him on the 
porches, in the halls. Get him to dance 
with you. You can do it, I know you 
can.” 

“But what for? 
ous,” Julia objected. 

“At first, yes. But it would do him 
a world of good. I'll guarantee he'll 
be a different man. Do try, dear,” 
Paula added persuasively. 

“T will,” agreed Julia, her eyes bright 
with excitement. 


Dave would be furi- 


And so Julia tried and was success- 
ful beyond her expectations—and 
Paula’s. Julia’s gowns were the talk of 
the hotel. She had bought an aston- 
ishing number at the fashion exhibition 
in the arcade, and she fairly shone in 
them. One black crépe evening gown, 
cut extremely low, and having a linked 
gold girdle, caused many a matron to 
gasp. And with the new clothes had 
come a certain self-assurance and poise: 
she carried herself with an air of aloof 
dignity that completely baffled Dave. 
His old threats and browbeating had 
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gradually subsided into mild expostula- 
tions, and finally direct pleas. 

The sudden change in Julia, startling, 
electrical, had paralyzed him. His 
bluster was gone; in its place was a pa- 
thetic dumbness, like a poor, stupid 
sheep that doesn’t know what it’s all 
about. He was abject, now, before 
Julia. On several occasions, when he 
was not looking, her hands would 
stretch out to him in the little instinctive 
movement of affection that had once 
been a habit. Then her face would 
harden at the recollection of past suf- 
fering. Oh, he had had his fun. He 
had bent her, almost made a mental 
cripple out of her. Had it not been 
for Paula Kennedy But she had 
rather avoided Paula of late. Paula had 
the right to ask questions, questions 
that Julia couldn’t answer even to her- 
self. Julia had married directly after 
graduating from a select private school. 
Now she was enjoying her first real 
freedom. And it was very exciting. 

Meanwhile Paula wondered, and wor- 
ried, One morning, when she was play- 
ing golf with Joyce, she caught a 
glimpse of Julia’s red hat in the woods 
to the left of the second course. A 
brown golf suit, too, she spied. A little 
frown came between her eyes. After 
all, she herself had started this. It was 
beginning to look as if she would not 
be able to stop it. She would have to 
speak to Julia, she decided. 

After lunch that day Paula cornered 
Julia as the latter was leaving the hotel 
by way of the annex. A light wrap was 
thrown over her arm and she wore a 
small, smartly draped turban. 

“I must ask you something—— 
began Paula nervously, and hesitated. 
This cool, sophisticated woman, who 
stood regarding her impatiently, was 
very different from the timid, pliable 
girl of two short weeks ago. 

“Some other time, perhaps?” Julia 
did not smile. 
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“No, now. How did our scheme 
work? Surely it’s been successful ?” 

“What scheme?” asked Julia coldly. 

Paula was dazed. 

“Why, our scheme to make your hus- 
band jealous. Surely you-—” bBe- 
neath the other’s calm scrutiny Paula 
felt suddenly very young and naive. It 
made her angry. Then she heard Ju- 
lia’s voice, which sounded as if it came 
from a long way off, replying quite ir- 
relevantly : 

“We must have some bridge some 
evening. Jack plays such a nice game.” 

A moment later Paula was standing 
gazing at Julia as she walked quickly 
down the gravel path. And then she 
heard the throb of a motor. The mouse- 
woman no longer existed. 

In the lobby Paula met Dave, gloomy- 
faced. The sight of his utter dejec- 
tion: increased her sense of responsibil- 
ity. 
“Mrs. Kennedy,” he said plaintively, 
“may I speak to you for a moment?” 
The conceit which had inflated him was 
gone. He was like a pricked balloon. 
They sat in two uncomfortable leather 
chairs. He smoked a cigar, but was too 
low-spirited, even, to chew the end of 
it. ‘What shall I do?” was his query. 
Paula knew well enough what he meant, 
but as she kept silent, he elaborated: 
“Julia’s gone kind of crazy. I guess 
you've noticed it. She’s changed so I 
hardly recognize her. What’s come 
over her? What’s done it? I used to 
be able to handle her, and I can’t now.” 
His puzzlement was childlike. 

Paula spoke sharply. 

“You managed her too much, I guess. 
The worm usually turns, you know,” 
she ended fatuously. And yet Paula 
felt guilty, because she had taught the 
worm to turn. 

He was humble. 

“I didn’t mean it that way. 
how, she never seemed to mind.” 

Paula rubbed it in. 

“You humiliated her before people, 


Some- 
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you know. That's hard to forgive. For 
instance, you never gave her a moment’s 
peace at bridge the night we played to- 
gether.” 

“I know. I know,” he admitted mis- 
erably. “But just the same,” he added, 
with a dash of his old arrogance, “I’d 
like to know who or what has changed 
her. If it’s that fellow Waters, I'll 
break his neck.” He looked as if he 
would, too. Paula shivered slightly. 

“Perhaps Waters is not entirely to 
blame.” Her sense of fairness made 
her say that. 

“Who, then?” 

“Why—how should I know? You'll 
just have to be patient. Be as nice to 
her as possible. Show her little atten- 
tions. Let her see that you’ve turned 
over a new leaf. She'll come around, 
for I think she loves you.” 

She rose to go, and he thanked her. 
3ut he did not look hopeful. 

Then Paula lay in wait for Jack Wa- 
ters. She felt that he was the only one 
who could untangle this situation of her 
contriving. She would explain every- 
thing to him; appeal to his better na- 
ture. She caught him coming out of 
the dining room that evening. Joyce 
had stopped to chat at an adjoining ta- 
ble, so that she had an opportunity to 
speak to him. 

“Mr. Waters ” she began. He 
regarded her with polite disinterest. 
“There’s something I must tell you.” 
He followed her silently to a small, un- 
occupied writing room. In a few words 
she explained the situation. He heard 
her out, but when she had finished he 
lgughed quietly. The cynical slant of 
his mouth became more apparent. 

“You know,” he said at last, “you've 
entertained me tremendously. It was 
all a game, and very amusing. But what 
about me? Do you suppose I enjoy 
acting as a means to an end? It seems 
to me that I’ve had a rather thankless 
job. Now, if you’d come to me at first 
and asked me to join in a plot to spread 


happiness in the home, I might have 
agreed, for the sheer novelty of the 
thing. But to be let in on the game at 
the finish, just in time to step out . 
Well, you must admit, it makes me look 
rather like a fool.” 

“I’m sorry,” said Paula contritely. 
“T never thought of it in that light. But 
you will discovrage her, won’t you? 
You see, I’m sure that she’s still in love 
with her husband, and now that he’s 
changed———” 

“No,” the Jack of Hearts broke in 
softly, ‘I don’t think that I shall dis- 
courage her.” 

“But it’s the only honorable thing to 
do!” Paula protested. 

He grinned cheerfully. 

“My dear lady, I use my honor only 
in case of fire.”’ He was a very charm- 
ing villain. She wanted to dislike him 
and couldn’t. Baffled, she left him and 
rejoined Joyce. 

During the next few days Dave Dor- 
rance courted his wife. He even tried 
to flirt with her in his lumbering way. 
He sent her candy and bunches of 
sweet-scented arbutus. He ordered lit- 
tle speckled maroon-and-green pitcher 
plants from an ancient native, and had 
them placed on the table in the dining 
room. He planned motor trips. Julia 
was very cool and gracious, but that 
was all. 

And then a little group of golfers 
planned a stag dinner at the club; there 
was to be poker afterward, and refresh- 
ments with a kick. Dave was asked, 
and Joyce. Julia had a bridge game on, 
with Waters as her partner. 

The night of the dinner Julia met 
Waters in the lobby of the hotel. He 
bent toward her and said in a low voice: 

“Chuck the bridge, Julia, and we'll 
motor somewhere. That club dinner 
won't be over till pretty late.” 

She had never been out with him at 
night. 

“But, Jack, it’s too dangerous,” she 
objected. “Oh, IT oughtn’t to!” 
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“Tl know it,” he said coolly. “Will 
you take a sporting chance?” 

She could not refuse when he put it 
that way. 

“Fine! Tell the Richards you're 
going to the movies—say with Paula 
Kennedy.” His eyes were quizzical. 

On leaving Julia, Waters went di- 
rectly to the phone booth, and picked up 
the receiver. 

“Give me Bronté’s,” he said, and then, 
“Hello, Henri? This is Mr. Waters. 
I'll be over about nine with a lady. Not 
expecting a crowd, are you? Good. 
Good-by.” 


Now it so happened that Julia Dor- 
rance had never heard of Bronté’s. So 
that the directions which Waters gave 
to the chauffeur as they got into a large 
touring car conveyed nothing to her. 
Despite her newly acquired sophistica- 
tion, she was at heart naive. The Jack 
of Hearts had told her that the place 
was unusual, one of the sights of that 
part of the country. This was quite 
true, but he neglected to mention that 
Henri Bronté’s place had acquired an 
unpleasant reputation, which its propri- 
etor did not by any means discourage. 

An odd man, this Bronté, by some 
said to have been a famous French 
bandit, and by others, a descendant of 
Napoleon. He might have been either. 
But it is far more likely that he invented 
both stories to cast a glamour about 
his establishment. Henri frequently 
cooked French dinners to order—very 
heavy, very highly seasoned, but de- 
licious. But for the most part people 
were content with a bottle of Henri’s 
white wine, which he brewed himself. 

In the daytime sight-seers came and 
gasped at the interior of the place, not 
knowing whether to laugh or take it 
seriously. There were two main rooms: 
in the first of these a tree grew up 
through an opening in the floor, its 
branches, with their dead-brown leaves, 
spreading over the ceiling. Yet the tree 
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itself seemed alive, with its poor crip- 
pled trunk writhing against the wall. 
Above a rough stone mantel were 
pasted three brightly colored prints: 
Moses in the bullrushes, Ruth in a grain 
field, and a well-known motion-picture 
actress in very little of anything. 

The remains of an exquisitely carved 
walnut sofa leaned against the opposite 
wall—possibly the very priceless work 
of some long dead Frenchman, but bits 
of horsehair showed in places, where 
the gold-velvet upholstery was worn 
away, and the springs were long since 
gone. On the walls hung three fine old 
French prints of men and prancing 
horses. Beside these hung two cheaply 
framed religious mottoes. A rough 
bench, several odd chairs, and a common 
kitchen table completed the room’s fur- 
nishing. 

But in the inner room was a triumph 
of grotesquery. The ceiling shot up 
suddenly to form a steeple. There was 
no especial excuse for a huge, withered 
Christmas tree, fully trimmed, which 
stood to the right as one entered. Its 
cheap tinsel and soiled paper angels 
seemed tawdry and sordid. Around the 
room were shelves of carved wood, oc- 
cupied almost exclusively by impudent 
china rabbits. Taking up a fourth of 
the floor space was a kind of sand gar- 
den, with lakes of glass on which sailed 
imitation swans. There was a smell of 
age about the whole place—threatening, 
almost. A ladder went up into the 
steeple, up which Henri would clamber, 
looking for all the world like Hugo’s 
jongleur de Notre Dame. There he 
would set going strange, unnatural 
chimes, which caught an echo and sent 
it rolling down into the room below. 

One is not apt to forget Bronté’s, hav- 
ing seen it in the daytime. But at night 
it is a bad dream brought to life, or so 
Julia thought, when they were ushered 
in through the narrow doorway by Hen- 
ri himself. She wished terribly that 
she had not come. The eeriness of the 
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place took hold on her. She tried to 
suppress her childish fear, but couldn’t. 
On the tables were candles that dripped 
and threw the most hideous of shadows. 
One might go mad in such a place. Then 
Henri set the bells to pealing, and Julia 
wanted to cover her ears. 

In the meantime the club dinner pro- 
gressed merrily. It took Dave quite a 
while to get into the spirit of it, but 
finally, after having imbibed freely, he 
managed to forget his troubles tempo- 
rarily. That is, until a chap named 
Smith, who had arrived only that morn- 
ing at the hotel, launched a small bomb. 

“Saw good ol’ Waters this evening. 
Good ol’ Jack, up to his ol’ tricks again. 
Heard him phone Bonté’s. He’s goin’ 
there this with a_ lady. 
Ha—ha!” 

“Shut up!” said Joyce viciously, but 
he had not been quick enough. Dave 
had heard and had drawn obvious con- 
clusions. Without a word, he rose from 
his seat and left the room. His face 
was red and his eyes bulged. His anger 
all but suffocated him. He had heard 
of Bronté’s. 


evening, 


Jovce followed him quickly out on to 
the porch. 

“Steady, old man. 
going to do?” 

“Find them,” said Dave, in a voice of 
concentrated fury. 

“Don’t be foolish. That Smith 
low was tight, you know. 
not even be together.” 

Dave didn’t answer. He _ shook 
Joyce’s hand from his arm and started 
down the dirt road to the hotel in a kind 
of shambling trot. Joyce looked after 
him helplessly. Then down the road 
sounded a familiar rattling, and the sin- 
gle illuminated headlight of a car ap- 
peared. 


What are you 


fel- 
They may 


“Hil” shouted Joyce. “Give me a 
lift to the hotel, will you?” Then, as he 
clambered in beside the driver, “I'll give 
vou five dollars not to stop on the way.” 
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This was a wise precaution, for as they 
passed Dave, he shouted to them to stop. 
Joyce found Paula playing bridge, 
There was an extra man waiting to cut 
in, so Paula made an excuse to leave 
the room at sight of Joyce’s anxious 
face. In an adjoining parlor Joyce ex- 
plained the situation to her in a few 
words, ending, “And this time there'll 
be fireworks. He’s had a good bit to 
drink and he’s fighting mad. Now, are 
they in the hotel, or aren’t they?” 

“They are not. I saw her coming 
downstairs. She had on a wrap and 
veil.” 

“The little fool!” exclaimed Joyce. 
“She doesn’t know what she’s doing. 
She’s probably never even heard of 
Bronté’s. I feel sorry for her, though,” 
he added, at the remembrance of Dave 
Dorrance’s face. 

Paula wasted no time in speculation. 

“I’m going to get her out of this, 
Joyce. I'll get my coat. Will you order 
a car and see if you can ge® George to 
go with me. You'd hardly do, you see.” 
George Holliday was an intimate friend 
of Joyce’s, and she knew that he could 
be trusted. “And hurry,” added Paula, 
as she ran upstairs. 


Dave Dorrance didn’t waste much 
time in searching the hotel for his wife. 
He ordered a car almost immediately. 
Yes, the chauffeur knew Bronté’s. Dave 
grinned, but not pleasantly. 

“Drive like hell,” he said. 

The road was dirt most of the way, 
and in pretty bad shape, but the heavy 
touring car took the bumps at thirty- 
five and over. What would he find at 
Bronté’s, Dave asked himself. He hated 
to think, and vet he was almost eager 
to find his wife with Waters, that he 
might enjoy the peculiar pleasure of 
planting his fist in the handsome face of 
the Jack of Hearts. He had worked 
himself into a fury, doubly dangerous 
because it was warranted. He felt as 
if he must explode any minute, like 4 
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colossal firecracker. He would cripple 
Waters, divorce his wife—— 

The engine was boiling over now and 
the rain, which had begun to fall, hissed 
off it in thin steam. At last he saw the 
rustic gateway of Bronté’s, and then the 
car came to a jolting stop in the little 
parking space before the main building. 
Another car stood near by, a duplicate 
of Dave’s. The chauffeur was not to be 
seen. 

Dave leaped from the car and hur- 
ried across the open space to the en- 
trancé on the right, from which came a 
faint light. Then he halted in his 
tracks, for there, leaning in the door- 
way, was the Jack of Hearts. He evi- 
dently did not see Dave, for he was 
negligently flicking the ashes from his 
cigarette into a tub of gold fish which 
stood near by. Dave must have made 
some inarticulate sound, for Waters 
turned slowly and looked at him. He 
seemed faintly surprised, but hardly in- 
terested. 

“Hello, there, Dorrance. Didn’t you 
care for the club dinner?” 

“Where’s my wife?” Dave managed 
to ask. His fists were clenched, ready. 

“Inside, of course,” answered Waters 
pleasantly. That “of course” was the 
last straw, but Waters must improve on 
it. “Want to cut in?” 

“You're infernally impudent, be- 
sides being a scoundrel,” said Dave 
furiously. 

“Possibly. 
be dummy.” 


But just now I happen to 


“What?” The man must be insane, 
Dave thought. 

Waters turned on his heel and went 
inside, and Dave followed dazedly. 
There, by the flickering light of can- 
dles, three people were playing bridge 
on a rough, wooden table. Dave could 
scarcely believe his eyes, and yet there 
they were, cutting and dealing and bid- 
ding, as if there were no such thing in 
the world as an outraged husband. 

“Hello there,” Paula greeted him. 


“You see, we can’t even leave bridge 
alone when we go sight-seeing. George 
suggested that we come over to see this 
extraordinary place, and—well, here we 
are, at it again. Henri produced the 
very dirty packs of cards. We were 
just thinking of leaving, though. This 
atmosphere is getting on my nerves. 
I’ve already revoked once.” And Paula 
laughed lightly. 

Secause of his bewilderment and the 
dimness of the light, Dave did not no- 
tice that Julia’s face was pale beneath 
the make-up and that she held her cards 
against the table edge, so her hands 
should not tremble. Neither could he 
know that a car, with an engine nearly 
as hot as that of the car in which he 
had come, stood parked in a field back 
of Henri’s kitchen. 

They finished the rubber. Dave sat 
silent and ashamed. He watched his 
wife now, almost with adoration. The 
candlelight dappled her soft hair with 
shadows.. She looked tired this evening, 
he thought. Almost physically ill. He 
must look after her, take better care of 
her. Perhaps she was playing too much 
bridge. 

At last the rubber was over. 

“Shall we go?’ Paula suggested. 
“There’s nothing much to this place, 
anyway,” she added, speaking to Julia. 
“T simply wanted you to see it—it’s so 
utterly ridiculous.” 

Julia nodded, gathering up the cards. 

Then Dave spoke with an attempt at 
jocularity. 

“Why don’t you people let me drive 
my wife home? I’ve seen precious lit- 
tle of her lately, and we haven’t been 
married so long, at that,” he chuckled. 

Julia gave Paula one pleading look, 
but the latter eyed her levelly, a little 
coldly. 

“Yes, I'll go with Dave,” said Julia 
faintly. 

He patted her shoulder affectionately 
as he helped her into the car. 
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And soon after the departure of the of Hearts had been to her simply the 
Dorrances Paula was seated between personification of adventure—a picture- 
Waters and Holliday in the rear seat of book man in a scarlet cloak, riding a 
the second car. The third car followed white horse. 
behind them slowly, and, as he drove, Waters spoke finally: 
the chauffeur grinned to himself know- “That was a very splendid thing you 
ingly. did just now, Mrs. Kennedy.” 

Paula felt very happy, and hugely re- “I did it for Julia,” smiled Paula. 
lieved. She was sure now that she had “You see, as I told you, I rather owed 
been right in believing that Julia still her something.” 
loved her husband. For Julia, on hear- He was, at any rate, a good loser. 
ing that Dave was on his way to “Yes,” he continued speculatively, 
Bronté’s, had been crazy with fear that “it’s just as well, after all, that you 
she had lost him for good. The Jack trumped the jack.” 


p 


T is said that the daughters of five hundred of America’s richest men have mar- 
ried titled foreigners. The aggregate dowry is estimated at three quarters of 


a billion dollars. 


N Westminster Abbey magnificent armorial bearings and decorations, which 
have been hidden for two centuries under a heavy coat of varnish, are now 
being restored to their original state. 


OCIETY hostesses have adopted an interesting method for noting the pass- 
ing of time at dinner tables. For this purpose they wre making use of spe- 
cially made candles striped with different colors. Each bar of color burns down 
in so many minutes. And so madame, by a swift glance at the candles on the 
table in front of her, can tell, without appearing to watch the time, just what 


the hour is. 


HE Parisienne, in order to cover her bobbed hair, which is no longer 4 la 
mode, is weating a wig made, not of hair, but of white or brilliantly colored 
artificial silk, or of metal threads twisted into stiff curls. The white wigs, with 
their wreaths of rosebuds and knots of ribbon, suggest the Court of Versailles. 
But the more daring wigs of orange, blue, or purple bring to mind carnival time 


in many lands. 


NE of the wonders of Foochow, China, is the “Bridge of Ten Thousand 
Ages,” which is more than eight centuries old. It is a roadway built of slabs 

of gray gramite, resting on piers of enormous granite blocks. High stone parapets 
protect the picturesque throngs forever passing over the bridge or stopping at 
the stalls where food and trinkets are displayed. And beneath it on the waters 


of the River Min float quaint boats and the inevitable sampans, carrying strange 
cargoes. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
AY, what’s Fairway here for?” 
F Barry asked. 
“How should 
answered, nervously 
crease of her frock. 

“Don’t your” said the young man, 
watching her closely. 

She did not reply, but rose and moved 
slowly toward the door. At every step 
she seemed to hesitate and hang back. 

“Let me send him away,” he sug- 
gested, noting her obvious reluctance. 

Fay shook her head. 

“But why should you see him?” asked 
Barry. “You don’t know him well, do 
you? 


“c 


, 


she 
the 


[ know?’ 
fingering 


I'd rather see him,” she said inco- 
herently. “I’d rather hear what he has 
come to say. Yes, I must see him.” 

“Believe me, my dear, if you’re think- 
ing to propitiate him, I don’t believe it 
can be done. Not’’—he flushed darkly 
—“by fair means, anyhow.” 

“Do you think I don’t know that?” 
she cried impulsively. 

“How should 
claimed, alert. 


you know?” he ex- 


She moved quickly toward the door, 
“Please don’t ask 


7. wee 


me,” she pleaded. 

Barry opened the door for her, then 
stood aside. She went out, and after 
a moment of burning uncertainty he fol- 
lowed her. And as she entered the liv- 
ing room he was at her side. 

Fairway was standing by the fire, 
waiting, his gaze focused on the door. 
His eyes softened as he saw the girl en- 
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ter; and then he was aware of Barry. 
He stood stock-still, his ruddy glow a 
little livid, breathing hard. Then, with 
an effort, he pulled himself together, 
moved toward them, smiling. 

“You'll pardon the unceremonious call, 
Miss Brunie,” he began easily. “Ah, 
Barry!’ He greeted the younger man, 
then turned again to Fay. “It didn’t 
occur to me you might be engaged.” 

“T’m glad to see you,” she murmured, 
sinking into an armchair, and added in 
the same tense, low voice: “Mr. Barry, 
shall we just have firelight? There’s 
a beautiful blaze.” 

Barry switched off the lights, and 
sat down near her, his mind very clear, 
his attention focused, observing her. He 
watched Fairway, also, standing on the 
hearth rug, looking down at the girl. 
Her face was now in shadow;; the fire- 
light flickered only over her restless, 
swinging foot, her knees, Barry saw 
with what fixity her hands gripped the 
arms of her chair. 


“This is cozy,” said Fairway blandly, 


“and beautiful. 
light.” 

Leisurely he chose a seat. 

“How perfectly wonderful of you, 
Fairway,’ said John Barry, his voice 
cutting through the air like a knife, 
“to discover Miss Brunie so soon. She 
only moved into this place this morn- 
ing.” 


I love talking in the fire- 


“Ah,” said Fairway, “I got the ad- 
dress from Lyndon, who had been told 
—by some one or other. And you, my 
dear fellow, you’ve lost no time, either. 
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I hope Miss Brunie, in the flurry of 
moving in, feels she can bear with us 
both.” 

“The flat was my cousin’s; I let it 
for her to Miss Brunie,” explained Barry 
briefly. “I believe I mentioned it to 
Lyndon. Yes, I did. Forgive me,” he 
added, turning to Fay, and indicating 
Fairway’s presence as, indubitably, a nui- 
sance. 

Fairway laughed. 

The girl’s voice came out of the dark. 

“Is this a business or a pleasure call, 
Mr. Fairway?” She spoke calmly, lik< 
one resigned to an inevitable fate. Her 
tone was indifferent. Apparently she 
had no interest in the reply. For an 
instant Fairway appeared at a loss. 

“It’s too late for business, don’t you 
think?’ he countered, after a moment 
or two. 

“T do,” she said calmly, from the dusk. 

Fairway laughed. 

“Your word is law, dear lady.” 

She gave a little laugh, answering his 
own. Her ease and quiet, her resig- 
nation, astonished her. 

“You laugh cynically,” said Fairway 
suavely. “Barry, I put it to you: did 
she not laugh very cynically, indeed, 
for so beautiful, gifted, and fortunate 
a lady?” 

“Miss Brunie’s cause for cynicism is 
her own affair,” Barry replied, staring 
steadily at the intruder. 

“Absolutely,” Fairway agreed. 
solutely.” 

3etween the two who sat near each 
other and apart from the big man on 
the divan, there was again the silent 
communication they had experienced be- 
fore. Barry was conscious of her mute 
appeal: “‘Help me. I am very tired.” 
And Fay knew that he answered her 
unuttered cry. “Command me. Lean 
on me,” he seemed to say. Strength 
came to her, and security. Her restless 
foot stilled; her fingers relaxed on the 
arms of the chair. A moment later she 
heard him say: 


*“Ab- 


“Well, Fairway, are you going my 
way home?” 

Fairway stared back at the two with- 
out a gleam in his eye. 

“Not yet, | think” said he. 

Fay rose slowly from her chair. 

“I’m afraid,” she murmured sweetly, 
“that both of you must go. I’m tired. 
I need sleep.” 

Fairway got to his feet. 

“In that case,” he said smoothly, “I 
must indeed go—to come again another 
day. Perhaps I shall have the luck to 
find you at home—and alone, Miss 
Brunie.” 

“Perhaps,” 
look at him. 

“She means perhaps not, you know,” 
explained Fairway, smiling at Barry. 

There was an awkward silence. 

Then Barry spoke suddenly. 

“You are going my way, Fairway, 
aren't you?” he asked again. 

“I believe I am,” Fairway agreed. 

“Then, good night, Miss Brunie,” said 
Barrv abruptly. 

“Good night,” she replied, as briefly. 
And Barry moved quickly to the door. 

“Good night, Miss Brunie,” said Fair- 
way softly, holding her hand in a crush- 
ing grip. “I am glad you have found 
such a delightful nest. And you're 
happy in your work, of course?” 

She looked up into his eyes. 

“Desperately happy,” she breathed. 
It was a useless venture, the appeal to 
his pity, she knew, and yet she made it. 

“Desperation, dear lady, in happiness 
or anything else, doesn’t last,” smiled 
Fairway. From the corner of his eye 
he saw Barry waiting impatiently at 
the door, and a moment later followed 
the younger man into the hall. 

They came out of the building to- 
gether into the glare of the street lights, 
and walked along side by side, speak- 
ing in civil tones that gave no hint of 
the hate each felt for the other. 

“Which way is your way?” asked 
Fairway amiably. 


she said, with a steady 
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Barry told him 

“It is almost my way,” said Fairway, 
even more amiably. “Stop in to see 
my place, won’t you? Do you 
| have a gym—tring and all. Will 
waved his cane to 
a taxi driver as he spoke, and the vehicle 
slowed up beside them. 

Barry followed him into the 
Hate burned rancorously, but he had 
no wish to leave the man. He wanted, 
rather, to stay with him, to track him 
inch, till he verified his sus- 


box ! 
you 


come along ?”’ He 


cab. 


inch by 
picions. 

In the cab Fairway chatted urbanely. 
He had a certain Mephistophelean hu- 
mor, and he gave it play. It was cun- 
ning, it was elusive, maddening. It put 
the young man beside him on the rack 
of uncertainty: one moment the screws 
tightened, the next they relaxed. Al- 
ternately he burned and cooled while 
Fairway, knowing what he knew and 
keeping the other always in the half 
dark, played with him. 

They came to Fairway’s flat at last, 
and went in. Still Barry did not know 
why he followed the man so docilely, 
but follow he did from some blind and 
seeking instinct, some trapper sense 
which is deep down in civilized man. 
In the big room with the green divan 
Fairway offered him cigarettes. He re- 
fused them. 

‘A drink?” said Fairway. 

Barry declined this, too, Fairway re- 
garded him keenly. 

“Like to come and see the ring?” he 
asked. 

“Yes,” said Barry. And they went 
through a long corridor to a great, 
high room with a ring roped off in the 
middle, and trapeze, rings, and parallel 
bars set up all around the outskirts. 
Fairway, switching on the lights, re- 
garded the place with pride. 

“Not a thing you'd expect to see in 
a London flat, is it?” he asked. “I 
planned it. As for the noise: this 
room's just over the hall porter’s quar- 


ters on the ground floor 
with him. What about a 
now, eh?” 

“T’'d above all things,” said 
Barry steadily, and his heart suffered a 
savage and exultant thrill. 

“As I told you,” Fairway went on, 
looking a little wistfully at his play- 
ground, “I’m not allowed to box. Not 
even allowed to put on gloves. But I’m 
not suggesting anything much; I can't 
give you any fun. I apologize.” 

“Not at all,” said Barry calmly. But 
that extraordinary thrill of anticipation 
drugged his brain like a strong liquor 

“I’m afraid you'll have to treat me 
gently,” Fairway continued. “Damn 
my doctor! Well, come on, let’s put 
on the gloves.” He moved toward a 
heap of gloves on a shelf built into the 
wall. “What kind d’you use?” 

“Fairway,” said Barry suddenly. 

“Well?” Fairway looked at him over 
his shoulder 

“You'd 
Barry. 

“Pooh!” scoffed Fairway. “We're 
not really going to fight. This is to be 
purely a theoretical display. Here you 
are.” He began to take off his coat, 
waistcoat, and collar. 

Barry stood silently, regarding him. 
Fairway threw down his coat. 

“You'd better not risk it, Fairway,” 
repeated the younger man doggedly. 

Fairway began a good-humored curs- 
ing, as he struggled with a collar but- 
ton. 

Something lay on the floor between 
the two men, something that had dropped 
from the coat Fairway had flung down. 
It was a leather photograph case which 
had opened in its fall. Barry’s eyes 
went to it as if hypnotized. Dazed, 
he saw Fay Brunie’s face looking up 
at him. He stooped, and when he 
straightened the case was in his hand. 
Scrawled across the corner in a thick 
handwriting was the “Mine. 
Charles Fairway.” 


I arrange it 
little bout 


like it 


better not risk it,’”’ warned 


legend, 
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Fairway felt the soundless fusing of 
currents in the air; he wheeled half 
round and looked at Barry and at what 
he held in his hand. The eyes oi the 
men met. A grim smile came to each 
mouth. A few chaotic moments ticked 
by, while neither moved. Fairway was 
the first to break the silence. With dev- 
iltry in his red face, with a ribald good 
humor and aplomb, he stretched out a 
beefy fist. 

“Mine,” he said simply. He took 
the portrait from Barry, restored it to 
the inner pocket of his coat. “A beau- 
tiful likeness,” he said. “You think 
so, too? I carry it everywhere with 
me.” 

Barry stripped off his coat, waist- 
coat, and collar; slipped his hands into 
the gloves. 

“I’m ready,” he said curtly. 
on.” 

“I’m not going to fight, you know,” 
Fairway reminded, following him into 
the ring. 

But in the space of half a minute he 
was being driven around the inclosure 
like chaff before a tornado, and he found 
himself fighting. 

“You are going to fight!” said Barry, 
between clenched teeth. He got in a 
tremendous punch on the ribs before 
Fairway was well aware of his deter- 
mination. He cut down Fairway’s 
guard with a downward chop, and 
reached him on the point of the jaw. 
He saw the big man reel and recover 
and begin to fight; saw him grow livid; 
heard his painful gasping; saw his face 
convulsed with pain. And he pressed on 
harder and harder. 

They circled the ring twice, Fairway 
guarding himself as best he could. And 
then, suddenly, with a groan, the big 
man collapsed and lay breathing pain- 
fully at his enemy’s feet. Following 
the thud of his fall came the sound of 
some one running swiftly, and the valet 
burst into the room and dashed ‘into the 
ring. 


“Come 
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He had a brandy flask in his hand 
and he poured the liquid between Fair- 
way’s teeth. Then he busied himself 
about his prostrate master. 

“My Gawd!” he exclaimed, over and 
over. Then, turning to Barry, “Will 
you telephone for the doctor, sir? May- 
fair seventeen thousand. Tell ‘im it’s 
Mr. Fairway in a bad attack. You'll 
"ave to stay, sir, till "e comes.” 

And then Barry found himself at the 
telephone, speaking coldly and dispas- 
sionately to the doctor. 

He knew that if the man died he would 
have murdered him as deliberately as 
if he had done it with cold steel. But 
he felt no repentance. He merely found 
himself looking forward clearly and 
calmly to the doctor’s verdict. 

“Will he live or die?’ was the 
thought in his mind as he hung up the 
receiver. “Have | finished the work 
or not?” 

The valet was calling out and a 
woman servant came up to him as he 
stood vacantly waiting beside the tele- 
phone. 

“Will you help carry Mr. Fairway to 
his room, sir?” 

He obeyed automatically. 
was inert, almost unconscious, and 
breathing painfully. His face was biu- 
ish, his eyes half shut. All these symp- 
toms Barry observed and reckoned with. 
It was as if Barry, the murderer, had 
emerged from Barry, the human being; 
had cast off that other self like a cloak, 
and, unrepentant, gloated over the fight 
and looked forward to its culmination. 

He stood at the foot of the bed watch- 
ing while the servants carried out re- 
medial treatment with the unintelligence 
of their class and the faithfulness of 
machines. He watched critically, noting 
every tiny change in the great prostrate 
figure, implacably reluctant to observe 
any symptoms of returning ease; fur- 
tively rejoicing at signs of greater dis- 
tress. Now and again the servants ap- 
pealed to him, and he answered them 


Fairway 
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in a measured and expressionless man- 
ner, but made no attempt to help them 
in their efforts to revive the prostrate 
\t length the valet turned aside 
whisper sympathet- 


man, 
for a moment to 
ically: 

“Vou're you're took 
You don't do no good looking 
on. Go into the living room, sir, and 
as soon as | can I'll bring vou a drink, 


” 


stunned, sir; 


aback. 


sir. 

Barry stayed a little while longer, re- 
joicing at Fairway’s downfall; but at 
length the curious glances of the valet 
and the maid served to pull him to- 
gether and he went slowly out of the 
gorgeous bedroom, down the corridor to 
the open door of the living room, which 
was lighted by the vivid glow of the 
He could see clearly the outline 
of the divan drawn near the fireplace, 
and he went to it and sat down 


fire. 


He was acutely conscious of all that 
went on in the flat. Some time later he 
heard the doorbell ring, saw the maid 
flutter past the door of the living room 
and return, a moment after, talking ve- 
hemently with the physician, 

Barry put his head in his hands and 
still. A faint suggestion of 
nausea visited him, receded, and attacked 
him again. “Who is this?” his thoughts 
began whispering. “Is it 1?” 

Solemnly, in the firelight, he looked 
at his hands one after the other, and 
thought, “I, John Barry, did this. | 
did it deliberately. J meant to murder 
aman. I was not going to shoot him 
—nothing so damning. But I, John 
Barry, forced a man, physically unfit, 
into battle.”’ 

Vague sentences and images floated 
mistily in his brain. He groped back 


sat vel \ 


for the story from which they sprang, the 
old scriptural story of the king who in- 
structed in words that ran—did they 


like this: “Take 
Uriah and set him in the forefront of 
the battle.” For this story Barry now 


not ?—something 
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groped, and he recalled its import, 
though his memory was misty. 

“There was a woman there,” he 
thought, and then he sighed. With the 
remembrance of the woman he saw be- 
fore him again the leather portrait case 
as it lay upon the floor. Fay’s 
eyes looked up at him; and there was 
the brand on the picture. She was 
branded, with Fairway’s brutal sim- 
plicity, “Mine.” 

His rage was unabated. 
to kill was. still 
cooled. 

Just then the doctor came down the 
hall to the telephone. He rang up some 
nursing home or hospital and asked them 
to send a nurse at once and another 
in the morning. Barry sat in the fire- 
light listening to the doctor's brief 
explanation and directions; then he 
rose and went to the door and stood 
looking dully, without curiosity, at the 
black-coated back. The one-sided, frag- 
mentary conversation was 
fateful. Barry leaned his elbow against 
the lintel, his head on his hand, watch- 
ing, listening, speculating. At length 
the doctor, having finished, turned 
round, saw the young man leaning there, 
staring at him. 

He approached him briskly. 

“Ah! You were with Mr. Fairway 
when this unfortunate thing happened, 
were you not?” 

“T was,” said Barry. 

“Let me see—I do not 
name.” 

“John Barry.” 

“Ah, thanks. Fairway shouldn’t have 
done this. Didn’t vou know it?” asked 
the physician. 

“He wanted to do it. I really knew 
very little about him. I've only met him 
—perhaps twice,” Barry explained. 

“Well, he knew. He had my instruc- 
tions. But, tell me—you were not hav- 
ing a really vigorous bout, surely?’ 

“We had not had the gloves on tw 
minutes.” 


open 


The desire 
unchecked and un- 
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“What induced——” the doctor be- 
gan. 

“T tell you, Fairway asked me in. 
Then he insisted on it.” Barry found 
himself making these replies coldly and 
glibly. He felt that now he understood 
the assurance, the sang-froid, the grim 
and horrid sense of humor which must 
be possessed by practiced criminals. He 
had no difficulty in replying gravely to 
the doctor. 

The doctor received his answers with 
a sympathetic air. 

“It has worried you considerably, no 
doubt,” he said. “Not your fault, | 
see. I'll readily admit that, my dear sir. 
But as for my patient—no language of 
mine will be too strong for him as soon 
as he’s fit to hear and answer it—and 
answer it!’ he repeated emphatically. 
“For I won’t take a man at a disad- 
vantage!” The doctor mildly enjoyed 
his own joke. 

“Then: he Barry began. 

“We shall pull him round this time,” 
the doctor assured him. “But there 
must not be a next time—for a full two 
years, anyway.” 

“Then I'll be going.” Barry found 
his hat and coat. “Good-by,” he said 
briefly, and went out. 


CHAPTER XII. 


The next evening, when Barry called 
to see Fay, he found her alone in her 


little flat. As soon as the door closed 
behind him, as she expected, he took 
her in his arms and kissed her. 

“Tell me about your day,” he said. 

“It’s been a good day! I’ve done 
well. Fairway wasn’t there.” 

“T knew that.” 

Fay looked at him narrowly. 

“Your husband is ill,” he told her. 
“Very ill.” 

She gazed at him, trembling. 

“T know all about it,” said Barry. 
“You poor child! There’s no need to 
deceive me further.” 


Ainslee’s 


“What—what’s the matter with him ?” 
she faltered. 

“He was boxing too strenuously with 
me last night. He's got—a bad heart.” 

“Did you—know that?” But as soon 
as the question was out she shuddered, 
put her hand over his lips, and refused 
to listen. 

He sat down, drew her beside him, 
and between gusts of love-making he 
told her the whole story, from the epi- 
sode of the portrait to his own self- 
revelation in the living room of Fair- 
way’s flat. 

“For my sake, John, promise——” 
she whispered, when he had finished. 

3ut he interruped her abruptly, 
strangely : 

“T can promise nothing, except—lI’ll 
try. But——’” 


When the first warm days of spring 
came Fairway was out again and exer- 
cising gently, and one of the first joys 
he promised himself was a swim in the 
pool at the Sportsman’s Club. The doc- 
tor had sanctioned this, with a stringent 
caution. 

Fairway felt exhilarated and well as 
he wended his leisurely way down Pic- 
cadilly. He had taken a strong and 
greedy hold on life again. As he lay 
in bed, day after day, he had been 
thinking of the girl who was his wife. 
He had been thinking, too, of John 
Barry. He knew that Barry and he were 
matched against each other and he had 
a fogged idea that his adversary was 
dangerous. But the idea dispelled it- 
self in the brilliance of the spring sun- 
shine, the welcome of Piccadilly. He 
went swiftly up the steps of the club, 
feeling a new man. In spite of the 
doctor’s caution, he took a small drink 
of brandy before he went into the wa- 
ter, and hummed sonorously as he un- 
dressed. 

When he came out of his cubicle, 
stripped, he saw a tall, broad-shouldered 
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young man leaving the opposite cubicle. 
It was Barry. 

Fairway stood on the edge of the 
marble pool, staring across the smooth 
water. They were alone—even the at- 
tendant was out of sight for the mo- 
ment—and the meeting, all at once, was 
grimly significant. They had not met, 
they had not exchanged a word of com- 
munication, since that grim fight of a 
month back, and now, suddenly, they 
were face to face. 

“Aren’t you coming in?” Barry called, 
observing Fairway’s hesitation, and, al- 
most before he had finished speaking, 
dived from the far end of the pool. 

Fairway waited until the wet head 
bobbed up; then called back : 

“I’m to swim once across, no more.” 
Then he, too, went in, but slowly, care- 
fully, saving himself even the imper- 
ceptible shock of a quick contact with 
the warmed water. Slowly, easily, he 
began to swim with a gentle stroke. He 
was not halfway across the pool when 
he heard the splash of a rapid overarm 
stroke and saw Barry cleaving toward 
him. 

Barry looked around for the absent 
attendant. 

“Have a wrestle?” he asked lightly. 
He drew near Fairway, and they looked 
with red murder into each other’s eyes. 

In Barry’s brain that other self had 
possession. It whispered to him: 
“Draw him under; hold him down; 
wrestle with him. Let his heart do the 
rest.” This thought looked from his 
eyes. Fairway threw an arm forward, 
and shot through the water, swimming 
for his life. 

Jarry turned and came after him, 
clutching at him. His hand had caught 
the other’s shoulder, when there came 
the sound of an appreciative voice: 

“Go it, gentlemen!” it cried. The 
attendant had appeared from nowhere, 
and was standing on the edge of the 
great marble cup enjoying the scene. 

As Barry fell behind, Fairway reached 
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the steps. He stumbled up them, col- 
lapsed when he reached the top, lay 
gasping on the marble rim of the pool. 
3arry looked up at him as he lay there, 
helpless. 

“Fairway,” he said, “there’s room for 
one of us in this world—not both!” 

Fairway answered in a whisper that 
affirmed all: 

“Ah! Which one will it be?” 

“You understand me now,” said 
Barry 

“And as for me——” Fairway be- 
gan, Still lolling prostrate near the edge 
of the pool. 

“You've been ill, I hear, Mr. Fair- 
way,” interrupted the attendant who had 
walked round to him. ‘Take it easy, sir. 
You'd better come and lie down and 
have a massage.” 

Fairway gave himself sullenly to the 
servant’s solicitous hands; but first, 
bending down to the face upturned to 
him from the water, he said: 

“T shall see you again.” 

Barry nodded. On each man’s face 
was the grim hint of a smile. 

Fairway went home, lay down. Near 
him, on a small stand, was a telephone. 
He stretched out his hand, picked up 
the instrument, and rang up Lyndon. 
When at last Lyndon’s voice came to 
him from the other end of the wire 
he said at once: 

“Lyndon, when are you having the re- 
hearsal for the last picture of ‘Rock 
bottom !’ ” 

“To-morrow,” Lyndon replied. 

“I think I'll come to it,” said Fair 
way. 

“Do, old man,” urged Lyndon. 

“Is the scene to be taken down at 
your place?” asked Fairway. “I didn’t 
get it clearly from you the other day. 
Did you say you’re blowing up a real 
house ?” 

“Well,” Lyndon explained, “I’ve got 
a little tumble-down farmhouse on my 
place, condemned as a dwelling, very 
picturesque and all that; it will do for 
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the hunting lodge—you see? There are 
two men in it who know the place is to 
be blown sky-high in two minutes. They 
can’t get out; the upper-room doors are 
locked. One of them commits suicide 
from fright; the other——” 

“Hold on a moment, old man,” inter- 
rupted Fairway. ‘“\WWho are playing 
these parts?” 

“Two fellows named Bovington and 
Hudson,” Lyndon replied. 

“I recall them,” said Fairway. “Well, 
I'll be there. You’re really blowing up 
the place?” 

“Sky-high,” Lyndon 
“You feeling better?” 

“Pretty well,” said Fairway. 
you to-morrow.” 

He lay down heavily, put his head 
on his arm, and thought. A plan came 
into his brain, clear as crystal. He 
lifted his head from his arm by and 
by, and saw that spring dusk had begun 
to creep into the room. He seized the 
telephone again and rang up Fay. 
Softly he said: 

“It’s I, my dear, Charles. I love you 
Fay, you know all the people in the 
picture. Where can I reach those two 
fellows—Bovington and Hudson? 
That’s all I want. I won’t worry you 
any more.” 

She gave the address in a clear and 
steady voice in which he sensed terror. 

“Afraid of me, my dear?’ he chided 
gently. “I only want to make you 
happy. I hear you’re doing splendidly. 
You're going to be a star. While I’ve 
been laid up you’ve won out. I haven't 
been fit to do much lately, but I’m very 
much alive again now. We’ve amal- 
gamated, you know. I’ve a part inter- 
est in you—what did you say?” 


assured him. 


“ 


See 


“T was saying ‘Good-by!’” she an- 
swered stonily. 

“Till to-morrow, dear,” said Fairway. 
He rang for his man, gave instructions, 
and flopped back again full length with 


his head on his arms. He lay there rest- 
ing, his brain still busy. 
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He thought along lines much like Bar- 
ry’s: “Murder’s easy. It’s in all of 
us. To-morrow I shall see her again, 
To-morrow,” he pondered. He seemed 
to get the whole story of a black day 
running clearly before his eyes as he 
lay there, saying things to himself, 
“There’s room for only one of us in 
this world,’ he thought. “One only.” 
And, so musing, he saw again Barry’s 
eyes glaring at him over the marble 
rim of the great pool. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


When, an hour later, two guests ar- 
rived at Fairway’s flat, they found the 
magnate in great form. They had been 
two surprised, but flattered men, flat- 
tered to the zenith by the sudden invi- 
tation, which they had interpreted as a 
command, and eager to do themselves 
justice. 

Fairway greeted them cordially. 

“Good evening, gentlemen, which is 
which I’m not sure. Ah, you’re Hud- 
son; you’re Bovington. I picked you 
two out at rehearsal the other day. 
I say ‘the other day,’ but I mean before 
this illness of mine which has kept me 
away from the studio for a month or 
more. I am coming down to the coun- 
try to see to-morrow’s _ rehearsal, 
though.” Hospitably he pressed upon 
them a wide choice in cocktails. 

At dinner he encouraged them to talk 
of themselves, of their work in the pic- 
ture. And, nothing loath, they talked. 
He drew them out; and before long he 
had the whole working out of the last 
scene of “Rockbottom” clear in his 
mind. 

“You see,” said Bovington, over his 
fourth glass of champagne, “it will work 
like this, Fairway’—the prefix had by 
now been dropped; Bovington met the 
magnate as man to man, and Fairway’s 
tongue was in his cheek—“Huddy and 
I—we’re shut up in the upper part of 
the house. The doors of the rooms 
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where we are imprisoned are supposedly 
locked; the windows are small. We are 
seen trying to break the bars; fran- 
tically out. We 
know the house is mined and the explo- 
sion is almost due. In despair and ter- 
ror, I kill myself at the window, fall 
back. Of course, I really slip out at 
the back of the house, run along under 
a high paling, which conceals me from 
the audience, and take myself to a safe 
distance. Huddy is left trying to get 
out. He escapes finally by breaking 
down the door, appears at the front 
rushes out and runs for his life. 
Two minutes later the explosion—a real 
bona-fide blow-up, Fairway—occurs. 
[t's a matter for pretty ticklish timing.” 

“Sounds like it,” said Fairway, refill- 
ing all glasses. 

“There are people, in fact nearly all 
film audiences,” said Hudson, “who 
think the whole thing’s foolproof. 
But——’ 


i 


endeavoring to get 


door, 


[t isn’t,” said the bland Fairway. 
“Suppose, for instance, you couldn’t get 
out of that upper room? Suppose for 
some reason there was a minute’s delay 
-what then?” 
“Then, good-by !” cried Hudson, look- 
ing up at the ceiling and kissing his fin- 
ger tips in an airy gesture of farewell. 


“Exactly,” sighed Bovington, whom a 
few drinks made stupidly melancholy. 
“T shall take to film acting myself,” 


Fairway declared carelessly. “There’s 
risk enough in it for sport.” 

“There is in some films, [ tell you,” 
said Bovington impressively. “This 
last scene of ‘Rockbottom’ is the riski- 
est thing I’ve played in.” 

“Or I,” said Hudson, 
gravely. 


nodding 


“T have some chartreuse that 1 want 
you fellows to try,” said Fairway, when 
coffee and liqueurs were brought in. “T 
got it at the Duc d’Egville’s sale the 
other day. A lot of treasures were 
sold, and I acquired some. I must show 
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you them presently. Give these gentle- 
men the chartreuse,” he directed the 
servant, who poured the liqueur from a 
bottle which had a tiny pencil mark, a 
mere black dot, almost unnoticeable, in 
one corner of the label. 

“No,” said Fairway deliberately, as 
the man came around to his side. “I'll 
take kiimmel.” 

He sipped the kimmel as cigars went 
round, looking, gravely at the stupid 
young men tasting the chartreuse with 
the air of connoisseurs, declaring it ex- 
quisite. They were minor actors, shal- 
low and egotistical, precariously poor. 
He knew that probably such a liqueur 
had never passed their lips before. 
Each took a second glass, and unrolled 
more personal experiences. Whether 
or not the big man at the head of the 
table listened no longer mattered to 
them. ~ 

Fairway considered them soberly. 
He replied merely by a nod, a lifted 
eyebrow, or a smile. Now and again 
he drummed nervously on the table; his 
red-brown eyes were opaque, unread- 
able. They watched something behind 
the silly, prattling young men at the 
table. Presently he roused himself, and 
asked : 

“Haven't I 
fellows sings?” 

“1,” said Bovington, with an extrava- 
ganza of a bow, which flopped him half 
over the table. “And Huddy here is 
the best accompanist in the world, bar 
none. Bar none, Huddy. I should say 
—I should say—you are the best ac- 
com———”’ 

“Sing to me, then,” said Fairway, ris- 
ing and leading the way into the living 
room. They followed him unsteadily. 
In the big room of the green divan the 
lights were glowing ; in one corner stood 
an open piano, with a sheaf of music 
on it. 

Fairway indicated the piano, and the 
two men went toward it uncertainly. 

Hudson sank awkwardly to the bencl 


il. 


heard that one of you 
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He ran heavy fingers, which soon light- 
ened and quickened, over the keys. 

“T’ll sing this Araby thing,” said Bov- 
ington, sorting over the music. He 
placed it before Hudson, leaned upon 
the piano top, and began to sing, in a 
deep voice: 

“T’ll sing thee songs of Araby 
And tales of far Kashmir——” 

Fairway lay down upon the divan, 
lighted a fresh cigar, and watched them. 
Soon he saw that Hudson was deathly 
white ; and presently the man fell for- 
ward over the keyboard, crashed his 
elbows upon it, and sunk his head in his 
hands. 

“T’m feeling sick,” faltered Boving- 
ton, a moment later, leaning against the 
piano with a face like a death mask. 
Fairway rose from the divan, rang for 
the servant, and went over to them. 


“What’s the matter with you fel- 
lows?” he said, all concern. 
“Don’t know,” gasped Hudson. 


Bovington suddenly writhed. 

“Look here,” said Fairway, “you’d 
better come and lie down. What’ve you 
been doing to-day ?”’ 

“Nothing,” gasped Bovington. 

“Telephone my doctor to come round,” 
said Fairway, when the servant came 
into the room. “And come back quickly 
yourself.” 

Not long after the doctor came, and 
found two groaning patients, with Fair- 
way and the manservant in attendance. 
When he had administered remedies he 
returned to the solicitous Fairway. 

“Well,” said Fairway anxiously, 
“what’s the matter with them? Pto- 
maine poisoning ©” 

“Something of the sort,” said the doc- 
tor. “Must be. Who are they?” 

Fairway explained. 

“Those fellows,” he added, “eat in all 
sorts of queer places—Soho. They'd 
better stay here ?” 

“Can't be moved,” declared the doc- 


tor. 
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“Bad as that?” 

“They'll be laid up for two or three 
days. You'd better have a nurse.” 

“By all means,” said Fairway. “Send 
one in.” 

“You going to be responsible 
them ?” 

“Oh, certainly, certainly!’ said Fair- 
way. 

“Good of you. I'll telephone to the 
hospital now.”” As he went toward the 
telephone he added: ‘They can’t tell 
me of any suspicious thing they ate. 
They ran all through your dinner, not 
likely to be that.” 

“Ask ’em where they lunched, and 
how,” suggested Fairway. 

When the doctor had 
phoning he turned to say: 

“They drank some chartreuse and 
seem to have a vague notion that per- 
haps——” 

“T always think it’s the best of 
liqueurs myself,”’ said Fairway readily. 
“Come here and try it.” He led the 
way into the dining room, opened the 
cellaret, and produced a bottle of the 
liqueur, not quite full. There was no 
pencil mark on the label. “This,” he 
said, “is the bottle that was opened to- 
night. They each had two glasses.” 
He held it up to the light. “I had kiim- 
mel. This is the first bottle of a dozen 
I bought at the Duc d’Egville’s sale.” 
He filled a glass and the doctor stood 
sipping the liqueur. “Nothing wrong 
with that, is there?” asked Fairway. 
“By the way, did you go to the sale? 
It was wonderful, but it would have 
broken poor d’Egville’s heart to see 
his collection of crystal split up and 
disposed of to a dozen buyers.” 

“An aunt of mine went,” chatted the 


for 


finished tele- 





doctor. “She bought an Empire bed- 
stead.” 
Groans from the sick room inter- 


rupted them. 
“Oh, damn the sale!” said Fairway 
feelingly. “Listen to those poor chaps.” 
“Don’t worry,” replied the doctor. 

















“They'll feel badly to-morrow, but a 
couple of days in bed will set ‘em on 
their feet again.”’ 

Fairway turned his red-brown eyes 
attentively upon the doctor. 

“Doctor,” he said suavely, “there’s 
nothing more to be done for our pa- 
tients, is there? The poor beggars will 
lose a day’s rehearsal and a day’s pay, 
I suppose, but——” 

“It’s just a case of irritant poison- 
ing from some cause unknown,” said the 
doctor reassuringly. ‘“They’ll be deuced 
ill for a time, but that’s all. If in the 
goodness of your heart you can let ‘em 
stay here for—-say, two days at most— 
so much the better. But, look here— 
how goes it with you?” 

“Very well indeed.” 

“You're taking care of yourself? 
Gentle exercise, moderate diet, no worry, 
no excitement.” 

“All that,”’ said Fairway, “and a damn 
poor thing it makes of life.” 

“I’m sorry,” the doctor rejoined, “but 
I've got to press that home on you, 
You've got to feel it. You must have 
no excitement, no worry, no exertion. 
Don’t get up, my dear fellow, lie there. 
It's what I want you to do: never stand 
when you can sit; never sit when you 
can recline. There’s your rule of life 
for the next two years.” He shook a 
warning fist humorously in Fairway’s 
direction, went into the hall, and took his 
hat. “The next two years,” he called 
back, and then, at last, was gone. 

Fairway lay massively on the green 
divan, the words, “the next two years,” 
making a refrain in his mind. “The 
next two years,” he thought. “Il won- 
der what'll happen in the next two 
days!” He began thinking, with a sav- 
age tremor that distressed his heart, of 
to-morrow. He went carefully over 

Sovington’s description of the crucial 
scene. Lying back, he thought: 
“Couldn’t be better, luckily! <A_ real 
old house, no fake; stout doors, barred 
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windows. And just two minutes’ de- 
lay will do it.” 

His heart and brain throbbed, and he 
quieted himself by sheer power of will. 
He grew drowsy as he lay there by the 
fire on the soft divan, but all the while 
he never relinquished the clinging 
thought: ‘“‘There’s room for one of us 
in the world—him or me—only one. 
Both of us out—for the other’s blood. 
It comes to that—and civilization is noth- 
ing when it comes to that.” Falling 
asleep, he dreamed horribly of the next 
day’s events up to the allotted moment 
for the explosion, which was delayed 
and delayed and delayed. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


The next day, at Lyndon’s place, 
Fairway found the situation strangely 
clear of difficulties. 

“Two of the company not here,” 
fretted Lyndon, 

“As a matter of fact they’re in bed 
at my _ place,” Fairway explained. 
“They're pretty sick, I’m afraid.” He 
paused, then interrupted Lyndon’s flu- 
ent swearing with a suggestion. “Barry 
and I are here. We can take the parts 
from what I hear of ‘em. The action’s 
all in the house, isn’t it? Faces at win- 
dow and that sort of thing.”’ 

“Well, where’s Barry?” asked Lyn- 
don more calmly. ‘Come on, John, the 
light’s perfect this morning, we mustn't 
miss it.” 

Twenty minutes later Fairway, under 
his yellow make-up, stood at Fay Bru- 
nie’s side. 

“How are you this morning, my 
dear :”’ he said. And then, without wait- 
ing for her reply, “Don’t hate me so, 
Fay. There’s nothing in it, believe me. 
If you’d only love me a little, it would 
mean much more to you.” 

She made no answer. 

The next moment Lyndon came up 
with Barry. 

“Now, look here, you two,” he said. 
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“We've got a real house, as you 
see, and there will be a real explosion; 
but the thing’s foolproof. 
go into the 


You're to 
marked X and Z. 
You're X, Barry; Fairway, you’re Z. 
You've had your instructions for the 
acting. As vou say, no one will be able 
to see much through those little win- 
dows. Now listen: 


rooms 


the fellow who en- 
gineers the blow-up is over there” 

he pointed a stubby finger—'there, un 
der that tree. He'll wait for the signal 
which is to be given to him by the sec- 
ond man to leave the house. That'll be 
you, John. You, Fairway, after cut- 
ting your throat in a nice, spectacular 
manner at the barred window, will have 
crept out of the back door, run along 
under the back-yard fence, and joined 
the rest of us over in that barn yonder, 
out of harm’s way. You, Barry, after 
mighty and manly efforts, will sup- 
posedly burst open the door of your 
room ; anyway, you will suddenly emerge 
from the front door, run like a hare 


across the front lawn, leap over the gate, 
double down the lane here, and disap- 


pear from the picture. You will then 
be in full sight of the fellow under the 
tree who will be watching for you, and 
you will give the signal with your hand- 
kerchief for him to get to work. Now, 
get it perfect at the first rehearsal.” 

The two men went through the scene 
five times before Lyndon pronounced it 
perfect. And then he sent them back 
into the house for the taking of the pic- 
ture. 

Fairway went through the panto- 
mime: cut his throat at the little win- 
dow after the futile effort 
out, and left Room Z. Room X ad- 
joined. He could hear Barry going 
through his part at the window. 

Swiftly he took from his pocket a 
jong, wedge-shaped block of wood and a 
hammer; drove the wedge under the 
door, which opened outward. Then he 
ran downstairs. Reason told him he 
was safe, but, in spite of that, he ran 


to squeeze 
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for dear life. He followed the instruc- 
tions given to Barry. He ran across 
the lawn little gate, but 
could not‘resist a Swift, unward glance. 

At the window above he saw Barry, 
transfixed, staring down at him. 

He took out his handkerchief and, 
with it fluttering whitely in his hand, 
turned, and ran for the lane. 

3ehind him, in the house, he heard 
thunderous blows of wood upon wood. 
Thoughts mingled dizzily with the beat- 
ing of the blood in his head. “He's 
breaking the door open with some- 
thing.” He seemed tc remember 2 oro- 
ken table in the room, a thing with a 
heavy pedestal supporting it. His nand 
fumbled at the gate. He waved the 
white handkerchief from an upflung 
hand, hearing continuously the beating 
of wood upon wood; then the world 
left him in a void of blackness. and he 
dropped and lay half in and half out 
of the gateway. 

Suddenly the sound of splintering 
wood ceased. And a moment iater 
Barry rushed out of the back door and 
ran under the high fence. He 
thought, with a sudden laugh, even in 
the face of death: “Have I ever run 
so fast in my life? Gosh, no!” The 
next instant there was a roaring that 
filled the air; he was flung face down- 
ward on the wet grass of the meadow 
across which he sprinted, and deébris, 
dust, and dirt hurled down upon him. 

He lay still for a half minute and 
then,“collecting his ne 


toward the 


rves, he stood up 
and walked slowly toward the figures 
running to him from the barn. 

In a moment Lyndon was at his side, 
but Barry was looking past him at the 
flying figure of Fay Brunie. 

“Where's 
hoarsely. “You know he’s got a bad 
heart. 1 gave him that part because 
he had time to get away easily. A 
mistake has been made! Where is he?” 

Jarry pulled himself together. 

“He went out 


Fairway?” asked Lyndon 


f the garden toward 
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the lane ” he began, but Lyndon and 
his helpers were already running toward 
the heap of débris among which, cov- 
ered in dust, Fairway lay crumpled, his 
blue face turned up to the winter sun. 

“Tohn,” whispered Fay Brunie. 

“Dear,” he murmured, holding her 
hands tightly, as they stood close to- 
gether in the middle of the green 
meadow, while curious and _horror- 
struck men and women ran past them. 
“You and I are left for each other— 
and my hands are clean.” 

“What do you mean?” she asked. 

“Some day I may tell you,” he said. 
“Some day I shall certainly tell you. 
But, meanwhile, this, to-day, was his 
doing.” 

And then, in silence, they watched 
men carrying an inert body, which lay on 
an improvised stretcher, toward the 
barn. 

Barry caught the girl in his arms. 

“I'll take you home,” he said slowly. 
“T have my car here. So much has hap- 
pened, and there’s so much to come. 
Let’s get away. I want to take you 
home !” 


The various small details and tragic ~ 


business surrounding the catastrophe of 
sudden death passed over them like a 
mist. When they had played their 
marionette parts in it, talking, explain- 
ing, helping, they came out of the dark 
barn into the sunlight again, and walked 
up the drive toward Lyndon’s house 
and garage. 

THE 


Barry put the girl into the car. He 
wrapped the fur rug round her. She 
saw how his hands trembled and cov- 
ered them for a-moment with her own. 
He saw that her cheeks were very white 
and, leaning over, in the solitude of the 
deserted garage, he kissed her. 

“You are mine,” he said. 

“I was never any one else’s,” she 
sighed. 

“Where shall we go, love?” he asked 
gently. 

“I don’t care.” 

“Then let’s go to your flat—to be 
alone, to talk, or to be quiet.” 

Passionately engrossed, vaguely ex- 
pecting hindrances, they encountered 
none. And at last they were together 
in the quiet room by the fire. Barry 
took off the girl’s hat, made her lean 
back in a chair, knelt down and laid 
his cheek upon her hands, which were 
clasped in her lap. His eye, traveling 
absently down a short vista of the room, 
fell upon her portrait, the facsimile of 
the one she had given, under compul- 
sion, to Fairway. He rose and took it 
from the table. 

“That is mine,” he said. She smiled. 
Her white cheeks flushed. The terror 
of women at the sudden death of a 
friend or enemy left her eyes. She 
stretched out her hand for the portrait. 

“Give me a pen, John,” she said. And 
then across the corner she wrote: 

Yours, for ever and ever and ever. 
END. 


as) 
THE UNATTAINABLE 


OLIN loves me, deep and true, 
jut I just love Pierrot— 

While he, alas, loves Pierrette 

Whose heart no one can know 
Because she sings so gayly 

And dances, night and noon— 
Yet, somehow I suspect that she 

Has dared to love the moon! 


HeELBA BAKER. 
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“Ivory, Apes, and 
Peacocks” 


By Augusta Coxe Sanderson 


Author of “In Defense of the Weak,” 
“Trumpeter of the Dawn,” etc. 


CAN’T think what is wrong with 
John,’ Winifred Latimer com- 
plained to her husband. 

“John?” Robert, deeply absorbed in 
the election news of the Times, was only 
mildly interested in the aberrations of 
his brother-in-law. 

“Oh, he’s always cheerful enough, 
but lately he has been so absent-minded 
and nervous. I’m afraid he is seeing 
too much of Cynthia 

“Um-m-mh !” answered. 

The truth was that John Watters was 
in love, overwhelmingly and consum- 
ingly in love. He hadn’t been sure, 
himself, until a few days ago what had 
made the world such a different place. 
Now he knew—Cynthia! 

Cynthia's face came between him and 
the pages of the “Life and Times of 
Sir Engelm Gannett, Bart.,” upon which 
he had been working for so long. He 
heard her voice when she was nowhere 
to be seen. Actually he was afraid the 
family would notice—something. Only 
this morning when they were all walk- 
ing in Winifred’s garden, looking at 
the aphis on the roses, although Cyn- 
thia was at home, ten minutes’ walk 
distant, he could feel her hand upon 
his arm when he closed his eyes for a 
moment and the others had stopped 
their chatter. 

Oh, yes, John was in love. But while 
he feared it would make him look a bit 


Robert 


of an ass, he knew it made him feel 
humble and yet proud, boy enough to 
want to walk as he had this morning, 
her hand in his, through moonlit gardens 
warm in the zephyrs of never-ending 
Elysium, and yet old enough to feel the 
glow of responsibility. He longed to 
fight, to encounter hardship and cold, 
fatigue and hunger that Cynthia might 
lie wrapped in all soft quietness. To 
work, to achieve fame, that luster might 
be added to the name he offered her, 
and gold, that ease and warmth, pleas- 
ure and beauty should walk with her 
always. To die, that Cynthia might 
live. 

So, bravely determined to put an end 
to timidity, John Watters summoned 
his courage and went to call upon her. 
To be sure, he had called upon her 
many times this summer and she seemed 
to like his coming. Almost like one of 
the family he had grown to be, and 
now that was what he hoped, really, to 
become—one of Cynthia’s family. He 
would tell her definitely of his love to- 
night. 

Armed with huge roses from his sis- 
ter’s greenhouse, and whistling happily, 
softly, John walked down beside the 
hedgerow, across the stile and along the 
moonlit flagging of Cynthia’s father’s 
garden, 

Dear Cynthia! 
prised? 


Would she be sur- 
He didn’t know. Surely she 
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must realize he was in love with her. 
Women had a knack of knowing, even 
before the lover, he had heard. He 
smelled the roses in his arm. 

Somewhat later John walked back 
along the flagging and the hedgerow. 
He was not whistling now. He had 
found Cynthia in—oh, yes, she had been 
at home, but she was not alone.  Be- 
sides her parents, Sir Gilbert Marble 
was there, had been there to dinner, in 
fact. It was strange, now John thought 
of it, that he hadn’t realized how much 
Sir Gilbert had been in evidence this 
summer. Gouty—or was it liver? 
Something, at any rate, that returned 
India men always had. He was old, too; 
too old, that is, for Cynthia. 

Nevertheless, Cynthia had showed 
him her ring, a huge, uncut solitaire, 
part of the dowry of Sir Gilbert’s 
grandmother, and now a famous part 
of the Marble jewel case. Sir Gilbert 
and Cynthia’s family, at any rate, were 
very happy. Cynthia herself seemed a 
hit frightened, and sorry to lose her 
happy comradeship with himself. He 
wondered how much a girl like Cynthia 
could love Sir Gilbert Marble. 

For the next days he went about in a 
daze. No one else seemed surprised 
by the news of the engagement. John 
marveled that he alone could have been 
blinded to what was so patently immi- 
nent. People gossiped a bit, to be sure 
Winifred hurt John by wondering if 
the charm of being Lady Marble had 
pleaded Sir Gilbert’s cause—but chiefly 
they realized that he was not so old 
as his experience and his semi-invalid- 
ism made him appear, and that he was 
a very charming gentleman who had 
easily succumbed to Cynthia’s beauty. 

John felt convinced her motives were 
sincere. She was very young, but 
was honest. 


she 
He believed she could not 
love Sir Gilbert as he had hoped she 
would love him, but she had no un- 
worthy ideals, he knew, and he truly 
wished her to be happy. 
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Meanwhile Sir Gilbert was having 
his house, Henwick Park, put in order. 
Swarms of men painted and redec- 
orated its ugly interior and other 
swarms clipped and rolled its lawns, 
pruned and planted its huge gardens. 
John strolled past the place and looked 
at it with new interest. The fact that 
at Cynthia’s request Sir Gilbert had 
pledged himself to remain in England, 
that there was to be no more of his 
old life in India, that this was to be 
Cynthia’s home, aroused John’s interest 
in the gloomy place, but though he 
honestly tried to love it as her future 
setting, he shivered as he looked and 
would not go near it again. 

“When Cynthia is married I think I 
shall go up to London to stay,” John 
announced to his sister. 

“What on earth has Cynthia’s mar- 
riage to do with your going up to Lon- 
don?” his clever sister countered. 

“Why, nothing at all—it is just a 
date,” John stammered. “But I really 
must get to work.” 

“Why not work here? 
your rooms with us. 
and I want you.” 

“Yes, I know, sis, and I love being 
with you. But old Sir Engelm and his 
times are not getting on very fast. I—I 
believe I can work better in town. It 
has been too pleasant here.” 

“I’m not so blind,” Winifred thought, 
but she wisely allowed the subject to 
drop. 

He forced 


You have 
You know Robert 


himself, however, to go 
to Cynthia’s wedding, and waited to 
make a propet call upon them when 
they returned from Scotland, But fur- 
ther than that he could not force him- 
self to go in the matter of civilities. 
Cynthia seemed natural and took on an 
added dignity as matron, but John felt 
their happy, natural companionship had 
ended, clouded and darkened by the 
presence of him who had taken her for 
himself. 

Then, while the Marbles were settling 
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into Henwick Park, receiving and re- 
paying their first calls and giving an 
occasional little dinner, John went up 
to London, determined to bury himself 
in his work. But oftener than not he 
sat long hours, looking apparently at his 
notes on the baronet, but seeing there 
instead of written words the laughing 
eyes and golden hair of Cynthia Mar- 
ble. Then, with a sigh, he would. take 
up his task. 

Meanwhile Sir Gilbert was growing 
restless. Winifred wrote John that he 
found fault with England. He didn’t 
like the climate, he could not eat the 
food, and he missed his Indian servants. 
And it came, therefore, as no surprise 
to Clereston, when it was announced 
that, in spite of his promises to Cynthia, 
Sir Gilbert insisted upon returning to 
India, to his tea plantation near Dar- 
jeeling, 

“But, Cynthia, do you want to go?’ ” 
Winifred wrote she had asked, ap- 
parently unable to leave the subject so 
painful to John. “ ‘Gilbert feels the 
cold. He isn’t so well this autumn, and 
longs to be back among his old friends. 
We are sailing on the fifteenth,’’’ the 
young wife had replied. “But she did 
not answer my question,” Winifred 
added, betraying nothing of her own 
satisfaction that they were going. 

Thus it was that John Watters took 
up again the study of geography. No 
one might say he was in love with an- 
other man’s wife, but maps of India, 
squat books on tea growing, and articles 
on home life in the Bengali hill coun- 
try ranged themselves cheek by jowl 
with his notes about Sir Engelm on 
John’s study table. Also, he rather 
abruptly resumed correspondence with 
Angus Frazer in Siam, his only friend 
in the Orient. But in John’s letters 
there was never any mention of the 
Marbles. 


Then the next year Winifred wrote 
that 


Clereston Village, quiet in its 
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ancient calm, had been rudely awakened 
one morning by startling news. Never 
since that midsummer day in 1914 when 
the Abbey bell had announced the de- 
cision that England was to “go in” had 
Clereston been so interested, so amazed. 
Cynthia Marble had come home. More- 
over, she had come alone, leaving Sir 


Gilbert out there in India to face his 
invalidism, and, it was said, certain 
death, without the ministering care of 


his wife, who undoubtedly owed it to 
him, and to humanity, to see him 
through whatever eventualities Fate had 
in store. 

Of course, Winifred added, Cleres- 
ton gossiped, questioned. But it was 
true. Cynthia hadn’t much to say ex- 
cept that which they could see for them- 
selves—she had come home, and alone. 
She was homesick, wanted her mother; 
a capable nurse and the doctors were 
doing everything needful for her hus- 


band. She was frightened of the coun- 
try and its people; she wanted her 


mother, and so had come home. 

When they asked her about the 
beauty, the pageantry and color of the 
country, she said merely that she hadn’t 
liked it, it terrified her. And, if they 
persisted, what about majestic, beckon- 
ing Mount Everest, with its age-old 
romance? Oh, yes, she told them, one 
could see it from Darjeeling; it was al- 
ways covered with snow, and there was 
snow on all the Himalayan peaks about. 
And the people? But she hadn’t been 
interested in the natives, sly, brown 


faces about everywhere; such awful 
things happening every few years, 
earthquakes and landslides. And it 


seemed to her that all the invalids of 
India were gathered in Darjeeling. 

Oh, yes, Cynthia had learned her part 
well on the way home, and now she 
played it to her own complete damna- 
tion. 

She made no apology for her out- 
rageous behavior. They couldn't see 
that she was aware she had done any- 
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thing out of the ordinary. But Cleres- 
ton soon made her aware of it, made 
her aware, too, of its distinct disap- 
proval. 

“I can’t think what English society 
s coming to,” said portly old Squire 
Lumleigh, who, with his portly wife, 
was the social arbiter of Clereston. 
“For better, for worse,’ the marriage 
service reads. That means standing by. 
Cynthia promised——” 

“Yes, but didn’t Sir Gilbert promise, 
too?” an impetuous younger radical was 
quick to interrupt. “He promised 
Cynthia should live here, He is old 
and _ selfish “4 

“The hushand is the head of the fam- 
ily,” was it... squire’s ultimatum, deliv- 
ered with ponderous insistence. She 
hadn’t stood by. Therefore, it was 
thumbs down for Cynthia Marble. 

Thumbs down, that is, finally, when 
they could see she was not going back. 
Her family did what they could, but 
neither her father’s wealth and official 
position, nor her mother’s charitable 
deeds and social standing, nor Cynthia’s 
own bright charm could whiten the dark 
fact that she had failed in her plain 
duty. 

Ostracism is a hard word and it often 
reacts upon those who administer it as 
well as on those who suffer under it. 
ut Clereston had never claimed for it- 
self and its social practices anything 
but almost Victorian conservatism, and 
wifely duty was one of its tenets, especi- 
ally wifely duty toward a supposedly 
dying husband. 

But, be it said in their favor, Squire 
Lumleigh and the others, that they did 
not make, actively, Cynthia’s lot harder. 
There was no persecution and, on the 
whole, little spoken criticism. They 
only, as one of the younger ones put 
it, “treated her to a silence.” 

But Sir Gilbert didn’t die, at least 
no word came back that he had, nor, 
indeed, any word at all. Clereston didn’t 
know Sir Gilbert very well. After all, 
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he had spent very little time at Hen- 
wick Park and he had only one anti- 
quated Tory relation left in the neigh- 
borhood. But while old Miss Janet 
Marble did what she could to make of 
Cynthia’s defection the blackest of 
crimes, the acidity of her tongue and 
her own past records for gossip counted 
as points in Cynthia’s favor. 

Then, too, Cynthia had through it all 
one stanch, though not always articu- 
late, advocate in Robert, Winifred’s big, 
easy-going husband. 

“IT am not so sure Cynthia is to 
blame,” he once took occasion to say 
publicly. “I don’t believe she found her 
married life a bed of roses.” 

“Most women don’t, my dear,” 
chaffed Winifred, who adored her hus- 
band, 

“No more they don’t,” he agreed, to 
the vast amusement of their friends. 
“But I didn’t think too much of Sir 
Gilbert, pompous and a whole genera- 
tion older than Cynthia. He ought to 
have married a dowager. He’s had a 
lot, perhaps too much, of his own au- 
thority out in India, I fancy.” 

“Well, his authority seems to have 
broken down in Cynthia’s case, at all 
events,” volunteered another. “But I 
have always heard Darjeeling praised ; 
lots of Europeans there, schoo.s and— 
er—things.”’ 

“Yes, but we don’t find the <nglish 
school people very exciting, ncw do 
we?” said Robert. “I tell you, .. for 
one, am sorry for the child.” 

But no effort was made to reinstate 
the erring wife. Some time later Cvn- 
thia’s parents died and she lived 9n 
alone in the place she had inherited. 
She had never reopened Henwick Park 
after her return, and she had let it be 
known that she wanted to be called 
simply Mrs. Marble. No legal steps 
were taken on either side, and there the 
matter rested. 

Up in London, meanwhile, John Wat- 


* ters was finding his Jife and labors far 
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different from the rosy prospect he 
had hoped to share with Cynthia. 

Life was stupid, work was stupid, 
and “The Life and Times of Sir Engelm 
Gannett” particularly so. 

He heard of Cynthia through Wini- 
fred—meager crumbs; only the high 
lights of her life were interspersed 
through the chatty letters that told of 
all the varied tapestry of his sister’s in- 
terests. Winifred was not 
of being unfair to Cynthia. 


conscious 


He refused invitation after invita- 
tion to come down to Clereston, but 
finally promised, in sheer dread of 


wounding his sister, to spend the Easter 
holiday with them and renew acquaint- 
ance with his nephews. 

On Easter Eve, a lowering, blustry 
day, Winifred Latimer drove to the 


station to meet him. As they crept 
home along the twisting road, rain- 


washed and gravelly, they skidded down 
a hill and around a corner, barely miss- 
ing collision with a slender, tweed-clad 
young woman walking toward them. She 
passed the car with downcast eyes, her 
attention fixed upon an active Airedale 
puppy, who seemed determined to com- 
mit suicide under its wheels. 

“That was Cynthia Marble,” Wini- 
fred announced, when she had recap- 
tured control and they were breasting 
the next rise. 

“Cynthia Marble?” echoed John, with 
a queer inflection. He always thought 
of her simply as Cynthia, and the addi- 
tion of her husband’s name came as a 
distinct shock to him. 

“Oh, Beppy!” cried his sister, revert- 
ing to his foolish, schoolroom name. 
“Don’t say you have forgotten Cynthia 
Marble! I’ve written you reams about 
her.” 

“No, I remember her perfectly,” John 
answered dully. 

“Oh, you are too tiresome!” Wini- 
fred looked injured and they said noth- 
ing further, she being busy with the 
slithering car and John glad enough to 
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He was 


let the unhappy subject drop. 
thinking, meanwhile, of the small tem- 
pest in a teapot Cynthia’s home-coming 
had caused, but he had determined not 
to let even Winifred how hard 
work upon old Sir had not 
prevented his constant dreaming of this 


know 
Engelm 
toy village and its doll-house concerns, 
He would have alarmed had he 
known how long Winifred had feared 
having Cynthia for a sister-in-law, and 
that she had not given up, even now, 
that fear. She would rather John did 
not marry, ever. 

At dinner that night Winifred 
marked casually to her husband 
they had seen Mrs. Marb! 

“Oh, by the way, sis, brother 
interrupted, “I met Angus Frazer in 
town to-day on my way to the station. 
He has been in Bangkok all this time, 
buying teak. He just got back.” 

“Oh, he has? Interesting game— 
teak.’’ mocked his sister. “And why, 
may I ask, does the name of Mrs. 
Marble remind you to speak of the— 
er—gentleman from Bangkok ?” 

“No reason at all, except that I took 
the liberty of asking him to come down 
here for Tuesday He is spending 
Faster in town, but I thought you would 
be about fed up with me by Tuesday. 
We could get up a little dinner, or 
something of the sort. Frazer would 
like it, and we could ask Mrs. Marble— 
she has had a rotten deal in this place.” 

“Oh, she has, has she?” said Wini- 
fred, and then, “Beppy, I thought from 
your manner this afternoon that you 
didn’t remember much about her.” 

“Fairly caught that time, John!” 
Robert, who had seen the point, came 
to the rescue. “Of course you remem- 
ber her. Who indeed could forget her 
and the row she caused? And you are 
right, she jas had a rotten deal.” 

“Well, since we are on the subject, 
I might as well tell you, John, that 
things are looking up a bit for her.” 
Winifred was her brother’s 


been 


re- 
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enjoving 
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discomfiture. “Old Miss Janet Mar- 
ble has nosed about and found out at 
last the real reason why Cynthia came 
home, and has been spreading the news 
joyfully.” 

“Well?” John’s sheepish grin at be- 
ing caught was fading only by degrees. 

“Man!” orated Winifred, with visible 
pleasure in the announcement. “It was 
a man, Cynthia, it seems, is like the 
rest of the world. She wasn’t fright- 
ened of India. She wasn’t homesick 
for her mother, These were simply her 
excuses when she was found out. Sir 
Gilbert found she was too deeply in- 
terested in a young Scotchman out there, 
and packed her off home in disgrace. 
Shé does not dare show her face in 
Darjeeling again!” 

“It isn’t possible!” John was shocked. 
Oh, his idol could not be crumbling be- 
fore his eyes! 

“Of course not!’ Robert assured him. 
“See here, Winifred, you know you 
don’t believe that, really. We know 
Cynthia.” Winifred shrugged indiffer- 
ently, and Robert continued: “But, 
oddly enough, old Clereston rather likes 
the idea. Since the squire and the oth- 
ers found she was not wearing her 
heart on her sleeve they have begun 
to tire of their cruelty. Now that it is 
only that, they are threatening to take 
her to their bosoms again!” 

“Good heavens, nice point of view, 
they have!” John was visibly relieved. 

“Yes, moral, isn’t it?” asked Robert. 
‘But I think the truth is that they are 
missing her. Cynthia is a dear girl and 
I am glad for her sake that she has 
been proved to be wicked, rather than 
selfish. The dear tabbies!” 

“Well, let’s try the dinner. Do you 
think you can get some of the people 
who would help to reinstate her?” John 
was visibly brighter than he had been 
at any time since seeing Cynthia. He 
looked at Winifred. ; 

“Nothing easier. I tell you she is 
going to be fashionable!” His sister 
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hoped by her cynicism to hide her fears 
for John. 

And so it was that Winifred wrote 
several notes and sent them to certain 
near-by houses, with invitations destined 
to help along the reinstatement of Cyn- 
thia Marble in the good graces of 
Clereston’s elect. 

But Winifred was by no means 
pleased with the results of their chance 
meeting of Cynthia. Dear John, why 
could he not be content to remain just 
what he was—the most adorable bache- 
lor brother a woman could ask—and 
not be eating his heart out for the un- 
attainable? 

However, she said nothing to John 
of her own misgivings; indeed, she had 
cleverly pursued that course through- 
out, treating the subject as if it did 
not exist in her intercourse with him, 
but to her husband she made it clear 
that she had been made to do some- 
thing she would far rather not do. 

If she and her brother had not been 
always passionately devoted, she and 
Cynthia might, would, in all probability, 
have been good friends. It was not 
that Winifred wanted to believe, delib- 
erately, ill of another woman. But she 
felt that so long as Cynthia’s actions 
and motives were unexplained and she 
stood, in consequence, if not a guilty 
woman, at least one who was not proved 
and proclaimed an entirely innocent one, 
just so much of a barrier was main- 
tained between her and John, 

Now, to have this dinner for her, 
was to announce to their little world 
that she believed Cynthia had been mis- 
judged. It would put her in the posi- 
tion of one who demanded that the 
other be reinstated, and she did not like 
it. She would not place, indeed had 
never placed the slightest obstacle in 
Cynthia’s way if she wanted to win 
back to reéstablishment, but Winifred 
did not want to be the one to proclaim 
publicly her partisanship for the other 
woman. 
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Cynthia, however, had never made 
the slightest effort to win back her old 
place, apparently preferring to remain 
passive before the criticism of the com- 
munity. Why couldn't things remain 
just as they were, thought Winifred, Any 
reopening of the subject carried with 
it serious potentialities. But, having 
promised to have the dinner, she gal- 
lantly determined to do her best to 
make it accomplish that for which it 
had been planned. 

John, meanwhile, plainly enjoyed the 
intervening days. Sir Engelm and the 
gloomy flat in town were forgotten. 
The children, though apt to be sticky, 
were jolly little beggars. There were 
noisy, exciting games in the school- 
room when it rained; and the moment 
the downpour stopped there were walks 
in stout boots before tea. Their favor- 
ite tramp was down across the fields, 
past the gloomy pile of Henwick Park, 
standing stark and ugly, to where the 
path led, by way of a stile, to the 
road near the monastery. 

Just now the point of interest was the 
cawing rooks, which were noisily build- 
ing their rough community nests in the 
tall elms about the old stone chapel. 

“They used to build, for years and 
years, in the trees at Henwick Park, 
Uncle John,” lisped his namesake, “but 
they left there, no one knows why, and 
this is the third year they have built 
here.” 

“Rooks are very particular birds, 
Jackie, my boy,” John explained. “The 
country people say that they build only 
about the houses of extremely respect- 
able people.” And he smiled to himself 
that, coupled with the homely saying, 
the thought came to his mind that this 
was the third year since Cynthia Marble 
had deserted her husband in India and 
come home. 

But in spite of the interesting denizens 
of the nursery and schoolroom, time 
began to drag for John and he was 
glad to welcome the Tuesday that 


Ainslee’s 


should bring Angus Frazer down from 
London. That tall young Scotchman 
was far from dour, and the chance to 
throw off his isolation and to renew 
acquaintance with a rollicking English 
household, home for a holiday, was 
very pleasing after the years he had 
spent buying teak and wrestling with the 
stupid problems of its curing and final 
passage through the silt-clogged rivers 
of Siam. 

The children monopolized him from 
the first, and while they romped at 
jungle bear and other delightful, ter- 
rifying games, dressing bells rang un- 
heeded. So that it was only by crafty 
force of abduction that John was finally 
able to separate his friend from “the 
noisy greed of the youthful crew and 
bear him off to prepare for the dinner 
for Cynthia Marble. 

Jolin, confirmed bachelor as the others 
thought, found his heart tripping pleas- 
antly when he and Frazer came down, 
a bit late, to greet the earliest of his 
sister’s guests. Cynthia was talking to 
Latimer, and John paused a moment for 
the sheer pleasure of observing her un- 
seen. 

There was nothing about her to sug- 
gest the woman with a past. She was 
small and blond, childlike, almost, in her 
open frankness, and he could see that 
though her experiences had told upon 
her, certainly they had not hardened 
her, and for this he was glad. 

She had, quite apparently, he thought, 
tried to make herself look like a staid 
British matron. As if, repudiating that 
cruel, Indian chapter in her life, she 
wanted to be as insularly English as 
possible. Her fair hair was dressed 
high, with a noticeable fringe, her black 
gown was but moderately low, and her 
only jewelry was a string of pearls and 
her wedding ring. Nevertheless, she 
had succeeded only in emphasizing the 
fact that she was a beautiful woman, 
one who would never in any gathering, 
be passed by as simply one of the crowd. 














day I have felt it,” he heard her 
“Something made me 
st afraid to come to-night, much as 

| 1 it all much as 


nied to be in it ail again, 


to Robert. 


reciate being asked.” 
silly child!" Latimer scolded 
ou have been too much alone 
great house. What could pos- 
| here: We are all your 
ar ing to be. Frazer is 
-tranger, and he is quite safe; 
buried for years in Bankok.” 


uldn't shake off the fear,” 


> ha 





answer then turned to greet 
( s friend. 
¢ was pounding as he took 


her hand and he didn't know what she 
said as she smiled up at him. Oh, why 


had he not been a few hours earlier, 
that long-past summer? Or a few 
veeks? Surely he could have made her 
love him. He could have spared her all 


that had come between, in spite of any 
sisterly objection 

The last guests were drifting in now, 
and they all made a point of coming to 
speak to her. It was as if in bodily 
presence she had been away from their 
midst and had but just returned. 

There were portly Squire Lumleigh 
and his portly wife, still the arbiters 
of social fates in the community, they 
who had earlier condemned the girl, but 
were to-night glad to honor her. 

“Yes,” Robert jeered, when they had 
received the Lumleighs’ note of accept- 
ance, “thanks to that scandal-hunting 
‘in-law’ of Cynthia’s, they have found 
her crime wasn’t just childish deser- 
tion. It is cowardly and unheard-of 
to desert a husband who persists in liv- 
ing in heathenish, alien surroundings. 
But now that it is reported there was a 

an in the case her offense comes more 
vithin their common knowledge, and 
they are glad to receive her again.” 

There were, also, a local celebrity, 
Sir James Cotefield, knighted at the last 
New Year’s honors for his efforts to 
settle the recent coal crisis, and his 
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hunting wife. These, with a colorless, 
but powerful, dowager sister-in-law of 
Robert Latimer made up the ten people 
who seated themselves at Winifred’s 
table. 

Cynthia and the squire’s wife were on 
either side of their host, while Frazer 
and Sir James had the seats beside 
Winifred, John and the dowager sis- 
ter-in-law occupied places in the middie 
of the table, as became inconspicuou 
relations of their hosts, together with 
the squire and Lady Cotefield. 

“Is that the young Scotchman Cyn- 
thia was in love with?” Lady Cotefield 
asked archly of John, as she peered at 
Frazer. 

John, resentful that thoughts could 
not slay the Lady Cotefields of the 
world, answered coldly: 

“Angus Frazer is an old friend of 
mine, Lady Cotefield. He and Mrs. 
Marble met for the first time to-night.” 

Then he turned a cold shoulder upon 
this guest of his sister, and looked about 
at the others, Taken all in all, they 
were in no sense a noteworthy group. 
No prime ministers, no great men, no 
brilliant women were gathered there, 
but as the dinner was for the express 
puipose of making up to Cynthia for 
the un, -casantness of her neighbors in 
the past, the unconverted, but gallant, 
Winifred had pluckily confined her 
guests to those most nearly related to 
her future security in her own imme- 
diate vicinity. The bigwigs could come 
later, and doubtless would. 

Interest was, of course, chiefly cen- 
tered in Mrs. Marble. But she seemed 
in no mood to sparkle, and John doubted 
whether she was so unself-conscious as 
she appeared. Conversation broke up 
Lady Cotefield, not 
succeeding in her gossip with John, 
launched into a hunting story or two, 
shrewdly calculated to disclose the fact 
that she had sometimes hunted the same 
pack as the prince. 

“So reckless, my dear! Such risks 


into small groups. 
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as he takes. 
king.” 

But in the end it was Frazer who 
saved Winifred’s dinner from stupidity. 
Scotchmen are noticeably either very 
silent, laconic men, or the reverse. 
Frazer, once launched upon the sea of 
narrative, could surely not be accused 
of belonging in the first category. 

The stately ships of old Hiram, King 
of Tyre, and all the navies of Tarshish 
with their offerings of ivory, apes, and 
peacocks, never brought stranger car- 
goes to the ancient kingdom of Solomon 
than the tales of Angus Frazer to the 
quiet, home-keeping group about Rob- 
ert Latimer’s table. With the excep- 
tion of Frazer and Cynthia Marble, 
none of the others had really traveled. 
As a boy the squire had been as far 
as Madeira and John had spent the 
war-time upor nis ship in the North 


I doubt if he lives to be 


Sea. But, beyond an occasional holi- 
day on the Continent, the others had 
spent their lives within the British 
Isles. 


Frazer, with his tales of India and 
stranger Siam, brought them new, real 
interest. John was proud of his friend, 
but while he noticed that the others 
applauded his tales, commented, and 
asked questions, Cynthia listened si- 
lently. From her manner one would 
not have guessed that she had ever left 
Clereston Village, and none of the oth- 
ers betrayed that spontaneous pride 
which would ordinarily have prompted 
them to exclaim: 

“Oh, yes, we are stay-at-homes, but 
there is one in our midst who has been 
there! Cynthia, too, has seen these 
same sights; elephants, gayly capari- 


soned, rivers full of teakwood, rice 
fields, and all the pageantry of the 
Fast.” 


But Frazer had no inkling of her ex- 
periences, and finally, when the dinner 
was almost ended, suddenly overcome 
by that shyness inherent in all Scotch- 
men, he became belatedly aware that he 
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had monopolized the conversation, that 
he had unintentionally talked for a 
whole dinner’s duration about himself, 
his concerns, and his experiences, 

Then, in the silence that fell, from 
sheer self-consciousness, he turned to 
face Cynthia at Latimer’s right, and said 
almost carelessly: 

“Mrs. Marble, I recently met some 
people of your name out in Bangkok. 
Could it be the same family, I wonder?” 

Instantly every ear was cocked, every 
spine was rigid, every one’s, that is, 
but Cynthia’s. As John Watters looked 
at her she was quietly finishing her 
brandy pudding, without the slightest 
embarrassment. 

“Some of my husband’s family I dare 


say.” Her voice was steady and the 
hand that reached for her wine glass 
did not tremble, The others were 
amazed that she should have been so 
intrepid. 

“It was a Sir Gilbert Marble. 1 


’ 


wonder if he is related to you?” asked 
Frazer, unaware of the tension about 
him. “He has been working for some 
time on a scheme for the rapid curing 
of teak, which would shorten the pres- 
ent process by many months, and he 
came down to see me about it. I found 
him very pleasant.” 

“Yes, we know him. How was his 
health?” Mrs. Latimer asked the ques- 
tion almost breathlessly, John thought, 
and wondered if any of the others 
waited, as he did, to find out whether 
Frazer’s answer would solve the prob- 
lem of Cynthia’s home-coming. 

“Not very robust,” Frazer answered. 
“He had a whole retinue of nurses and 
valets, and Lady Marble had insisted 
upon coming with him.” 

“Lady Marble? Is she European, 
too?” There was apparently nothing 


but polite interest in Lady Cotefield’s 
questions, but every one except Frazer 
knew what lay underneath. 

“Oh, surely, and the only European 
woman | 


have met who apparently 
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stands the climate out there. I admired 
her greatly,” Frazer went on, quite un- 
conscious of what they were thinking. 
“Her father was something or other in 
the Brit——” 

“But this is Lady Marble, Sir Gil- 
hert’s wife!” Lady Cotefield pointed to 
Cynthia. 

“Oh!” cried Cynthia, as she shrank 
back in her chair, her slim, black-clad 
body trembling, her head bent above her 
locked hands upon the table’s edge. 

(jone was the courage, the proud 
courage, that had kept that head high 
through all these trying years, It mat- 
tered not to her that in the eyes of this, 
her little world, quite involuntarily, quite 
without solicitation, she had been ex- 
onerated. She buried her face in her 
hands. 

In the dining room there resulted, of 
course, immediate confusion. Not that 
any one left his place, not that there 
was any particular, definite sound. 
Frazer sat in dumb, shocked misery, 
looking from one to another. 

lady Cotefield did, to be sure, turn 
to John, hoping by conversation to bury 
her own responsibility for the dénoue- 
ment, but she received scant courtesy 
from that wretched man. 

Anger at his neighbor’s interference; 


‘ sympathy for the unhappy Frazer; that 


he had been let in for such a thing 
after his heroic service in delivering 
Winifred’s dinner from utter stupidity ; 
a feeling of hot, unreasoning resent- 
ment toward Winifred for her long- 
continued pharisaical attitude regard- 
ing Cynthia, all these were drowned, 
beaten down by the singing in John’s 
heart, a singing that bade him rejoice 
and be glad, glad that Cynthia was ab- 
solved, glad that she was separated by 
seas and continents of physical miles and 
whole worlds of spiritual distance from 
the man who had won her only to be- 
tray her confidence and trust. Glad 
that—— 
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Through the riot of emotions John 
became aware of a sudden movement in 
the group about him. A manservant 
was standing over Cynthia. Robert 
Latimer was rising from his place. 

“I'll answer it, Cynthia,” John heard 
him say as he moved to the door, and 
then realized that the telephone had 
been buzzing outside and the servant 


- had come into the room to say that Mrs, 


Marble was wanted on the wire. 

Wordlessly Cynthia thanked her 
host. She was in no condition to speak 
to any one, but she was making a pain- 
ful effort to pull herself together. They 
all remained silent, wretched, staring at 
the door, until Robert returned. He 
went at once to Cynthia. 

“TI took the message, Cynthia. ‘They 
telephoned from your house that a 
cablegram had come for you,” he said 
as gently as he could, “from India— 
about Sir Gilbert.” 

“T knew it! He is dead! All day I 
have felt——” Mrs. Marble could get 
no further. Her clenched fist was 
pressed tight against her breast. 

John’s heart was pounding. Never 
had he expected to be glad of any man’s 
death, and he tried to argue that it was 
only because Sir Gilbert had been un- 
fair to Cynthia that he felt as he did. 
And then, to his surprise, he found him- 
self standing beside her chair. 

“Ivory, apes, and peacocks,’ ” quoted 
Winifred irrelevantly, trying to lessen 
the strain that ensued. “What strange 
cargoes have sailed into our quiet nnidst 
to-night!” 

“Mrs. Latimer, I can never apologize” 
—Frazer had found utterance at last— 
“T don’t know what to say.” 

Winifred turned to the miserable 
Scotchman. 

“T must apologize to you, first of all. 
You could in no wise know. I am so 
thankful for all that has happened, and 
that it happened just as it did. If it 

nad not been for you, we should never 
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have known how unfair we have been 
to this poor child.” Generously Wini- 
fred was humbling herself before the 
others. She came around the table to 
put an arm about Cynthia. “My dear, 
[ want to be the first in all this village 
to beg your pardon, for all that we 
have heaped upon you. And I take my 
oath that, before I have finished, all 
Clereston shall be on its knees to you 
for its cruelty. I cannot be thankful 
enough that we knew before that cable- 
gram came. You would never have told 
after that!” 

“No,” said Cynthia simply, “I never 
should have told.” 
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Late in the summer, armed with huge 
from Winifred’s greenhouse, 
whistling happily, softly, John Watters 
walked down the hedgerow, 
across the stile, and along the sunken 
flagging of Cynthia’s moonlit garden. 
Would she be 


roses 


beside 


Dear Cynthia' sur- 
prised? He wondered. He didn’t 
know. Surely she must know he was 


in love with her, had always been in 
love with her. Women had a way of 
knowing, even before the lover himself 
knew, he had heard. 

At any rate, Sir 
be there! 


Gilbert would not 


John smelled the roses in his arm. 








BRIDGE FIEND 
HUFFLE, deal, bid, play— 


Slides the afternoon away. 





Brown buds are bursting into green, 
Newdife is springing everywhere, 
The sun’s bright warmth has touched the earth 


(nd purified the cool, damp air. 


Shuffle, deal, bid, play— 
Slides the afternoon away. 


Ah, this unequaled April day 
Should be immortalized by bards, 


And I, within a lighted room, 


Am playing at a game of cards. 


Shuffle, deal, bid, play— 


Sildes the afternoon away! 


ANNE JELLETTE. 



























HE train from New York slid 
into the little station, and Win- 


ton Sledge stepped down from 
the Pullman, thence across the platform 
and into his own motor car, large and 
distinctive—body by Lucelle, you know. 
His man followed with luggage. 

Sledge addressed the chauffeur. 

“Have a good trip down?” 

“As far as Washington, sir. Fair 
from there on.” 

His man stowed the luggage, took the 
vacant seat beside the chauffeur, and 
the car started forward smoothly, with- 
out a whir, as moved the life of Winton 
Sledge. 

“Miss Gray asked me to say there 
would be other guests at Graywood, sir,” 
came from the chauffeur’s invisible lips. 
“Mr. Beverly Gray is bringing a party 
from New York. Perhaps you saw him 
on the train, sir?” 

Sledge felt resentment surge. He had 
believed he would have Mona to him- 
self. And now must come this cousin 
with a party. Sledge had heard of Bev- 
erly—some sort of social revolution- 
ist; still lived in Murray Hill, but drew 
his friends from everywhere. 

“I don’t know Mr. Beverly Gray,” 
said Sledge. 
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“He got off the Pullman just ahead 
of yours,” the chauffeur answered, 
rather too chattily, Sledge thought. 
“The Graywood chauffeur met his party 
with the touring car. I see them coming 
behind us.” 

Sledge himself, by peering into the 
chauffeur’s mirror, glimpsed the other 
car. 

“Give her a little more gas,” said 
Sledge. 

There was something in his tone that 
stopped talk. Leaning back against the 
yielding upholstery, he watched the 
fleeting, varicolored trees and the gray 
rocks that bordered the roadway. 

The car, air-borne, glided among the 
hills up toward Mona and Graywood 
and another world, a new experience 
behind which all others would be ob- 
scured. The distance between him and 
the train that linked him with the ou‘er 
world was swiftly lengthening. In tis 
material fact he found a certain satis- 
faction, because there was some one on 
the train he regretted having seen: a 
woman who, somehow, reminded hiin 
of some one he had forgotten. It was 
ridiculous that he should think of her 
while he was being whirled toward 
Mona, whom he chose to marry. She 
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had been—the reminiscent woman—in 
the Pullman ahead of his, and he had 


seen her when he went into the dining 
ear. Her eyes had not been flaming. 


He had seen them bent on three-handed 


bridge. She had worn tweeds and a 
cloth hat with tucks in it, She bore 
really no resemblance to the other 
yoman. 


\head of him the slate roof of Gray- 
wood loomed on a woodsy eminence. 
The car swung up a curving drive to an 
iron gate in need of paint. A negro 
held it open. Sledge threw him a fifty- 
cent piece. Far down the hill he could 
see the other car, with Beverly and the 
unwelcome party. 

Mona’s father, Bolling Gray, waited at 
the door on the black and white tiles 
under the fanlight. He might have 
worn a wig and rapier. 

“Ah, Sledge, glad you got here. 
Beverly, I suppose ?”’ 
Sledge answered. 

“Where’s Mona?” 

Mona sent her greetings. 
be down for dinner. 

Sledge frowned. Mona should ‘have 
come to meet him at the door. Of 
course he hadn’t told her, yet, what he 
intended. But she knew. She must 
have known from the hour, back in 
New York, when he had led her in to 


Saw 


Then he asked: 


She would 


Mrs. Montstuart’s dinner table. She 
knew he had meant marriage. With 
Mona there was only one way. He was 
ready to pursue it. 

“Make yourself at home,” said 


Mona’s father. 

The hall was rather dark. The open 
front door and the fanlight above it 
might have offered entrance to the low 
sun, but a close brown mat of wistaria 
shrouded the porch. 

The negro butler eying with suilen 
contempt the menial white in Sledge’s 
man, directed Sledge toward a stairway 
like the ghost of grandeur. 
Sledge, climbing the 


stairs, took 
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thought of why King George dislikes 
to live at Windsor Castle. Want of 
plumbing, wasn’t it? Or lights? He 
planned what he would do with Gray 
wood after he had married Mona: he’d 
have a man run down from New York 
what was the fellow’s name? Gray- 
wood had atmosphere; it would be a 
splendid country house for him. 

The room the butler showed him had 
fine white’ walls and fresco—fancy. 
And it had a view down past the front 
gate, set in the ivy-covered, curving 
wall, and over red fields to the moun- 
tains. 

A car—the one with Beverly and Bev- 
erly’s friends—was swinging in through 
the gate. The top was down, and Sledge 
could see four persons: the negro 
chauffeur, a man who must be Beverly, 
two women. One of the women made 
him start. It was too dark for him to 
see, really. Undoubtedly he was mis- 
taken. 3ut he fancied she had on 
tweeds, and a hat with tucks—as if he 
could make that out! She conjured up 
images, not of the train and auction 
bridge, but of exotic color. She made 
him think of some one who was no 
doubt dead—those women lead such 
dreadful lives. Rum, his thinking of 
her. 

He reached for an_ electric-light 
switch, and, surprisingly, found one be- 





side his’ dressing table. There were 
lights at Graywood, after all. A pri 


vate plant, no doubt. And, by Jove, a 
bath! His man was in the next room, 
filling the tub for him, laying out his 
shaving things. 


Sledge dressed with extraordinary 
care. His face, razored and massaged, 


showed pink and wrinkleless. He 
looked for traces of what sentimental- 
ists would call his “life.” There were 
no traces. His lips, full and red, were 
yet firm and smiling. He still had all 
his hair—thick and black and oily. 
There was a scarlet thread, like the quick 
scratch of a cat, on the flesh over his 

















left cheek bone, but 
invisible. 


Sledge stepped into the hall and closed 
the door behind him. <A little whisper- 
ng echo died somewhere amid the spa- 
cious recesses of the vaulting hal. But 
Graywood was brilliantly iehted. The 
grand stairway was a glistening, white 


curve. He stopped at the frst la 


to observe the chandeler of brass and 
crystal that held a ‘hundred candles, un- 
lighted, and, more recent, cunningly 
bulbs, brightly. 
the hallway that gave 
was Mona, tail 
and luminous against the play of fire- 
by the high old 


con- 


cealed electric burning 
Beyond the arch of 


into the drawing-room 


mantel 


¢ 

ik, 

*y 
sne 


heard his foot on the stairs, 
turned, and met him at the archwav. 
“So glad you came,’ she said 


She was like a Romney picture, 
zed by . 


1 
} 


black, quite plain, 


motion. She wore a gown of 


that showed slender 


round arms and white shoulders—not 


of pearls, 


too much—and a double string 


reaching to her waist, and a white gold 
bracelet at her left wi No other « 
T 





naments except her 
or copper, and it dashed back from her 
forehead in immaterial waves. 

“You know why I came,” said sledge, 
still holding the hand she gave him. 

She withdrew the hand and her gray 
eyes, not too quickly. 


“Yes, I know.” 

They walked over to the fire, and 
she put a slender foot on the brass of 
the great fender and looked down at 


the cracking log. 
“You're going to marry me, Mona:” 
It was a question. Yet there could 
be no doubt about the answer. 
“Yes,” said Mona, still looking at the 
fire. 
Her 
She was 
touch her. 


lashes were a delicious curve. 
very near. But he did not 
Something held him. 


“l’m very glad,” he said. 
He had expected the experience 
different. 


to be 
But not quite as it was. She 
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looked up at him and smiled a little, 
then dropped her eyes to the fire again. 
She not embarrassed. He won- 
dered it she ever were. She simply 
looked away from him. 

He ed to touch her. 

“The others are coming,” Mona said. 

The scratch on his cheek felt red, even 
in the soft light of the fire and the can- 
dles on the wall. 


was 


“Tell them at dinner, won't you?” 
She nodded 

Then thev were 
Miss 


say, 


upon him. 

Somebody,” he heard 
“and my Cousin Beverly.” 
woman Sue. 


Mona 

The 
Some sort of 
Just like 


was called 
arty person, with bobbed hair. 


Reverly to pick her up. 
\ moment later Bolling Gray saun- 
tered up to them. 


“Where's Chita?” Mona asked. She 
did say Chita, didn’t she? Or Cheetah? 
The claws of the cheetah! 

He put his hand up to his 


expecting to see this Chita 


cheek, 
on the stair- 
way, with a bare, olive-skinned arm on 
the curve of the Perhaps it 

d been the w that 
had made him think of the girl out of 
the past. But all Spanish women have 
that olive skin, he remembered. 

“She's not coming down,” said the girl 
called Sue. “You know, something hap- 
pened to her on the station platform 
here. Just as we were getting into the 
motor car. Something psychic.” 
Sledge wet his lips 
and prohibited the process of putting 
two and two together to make an im- 
possible four. 

“Shall we go in to dinner, then?” 
suggested Mona. 

Sledge took Mona in. The colored 
butler deftly removed a chair and sil- 
ver. 

“Chita’s all danced out, I’m afraid,” 
said Beverly. 

“Dancing, did you 
spoke before he knew. 

“You've doubtless seen her dance,” 


banister. 
= tipe 
inans Qilive Skin 


She had seen—— 


? 


say! Sledge 
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across the table from him. 
You know Chita, don’t you? 


” 


said Sue, 
“Chita. 
In the ‘Trifles.’ 

“Doubtless,” answered Sledge, trying 
to think of Broadway. But the scratch 
on his cheek burned. Havana, not 
Broadway, was in his thoughts. A nar- 
row, sandy street. Houses with slop 
ing roofs and plaster coming off, and 
sputterings of gas. A doorway brighter 
than the rest. Inside, tables and chairs. 
Sand on the floor. A girl in high comb 
and mantilla, whirling on a stage. Casta- 
nets and Spanish cadences—you know, 
with the bass. 

3ut Bolling Gray was saying pleasant 
things. Mona, somehow, had found a 
way to tell her father. Now he was in- 
forming Beverly and Sue, not making 
an announcement. It was more like an 
introduction. Charming fellow, Bolling 
Gray. “Mr. Sledge will now own Mona 
and Graywood,” he might have been say- 
ing. 

Sledge listened for the litthe murmur 
of pleasure and surprise that should have 
followed. But it didn’t come. There 
was a moment in which no one spoke. 
Then Sue’s voice, flat and empty, came 
up through the silence. 

“How perfectly splendid!” Sue said. 

“Yes, isn’t it?” Beverly agreed. 

After dinner Sledge had Mona to him- 
self. They walked in a little English 
garden, with clipped, privet-bordered 
paths, and a thin brick wall, running 
like a serpent around it; and he put his 
arm about her. He could feel the sud- 
den catch of her breath. She drew away 
from him. 

“Wait!” said Mona sharply. 
tell you something.” 
She startled him. 

reason : 

“You're not going to marry me?” 

The trees grew thick and close about 
the curving wall, and a cloud, blown by 
a sullen wind, darkened the moon; but 
he dimly saw her nod, 

“If you still want me to,” she an- 


“T must 


He said, without 
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swered, “when you know I’m marrying 
you because of money. It isn’t fair | 
shouldn't tell you, for I could love, I’m 
quite sure. Only I have held in, always, 
knowing that I must 
wood.” 


do this for Gray 


Something told him he ought to laugh, 
if that was all. But he didn’t laugh, 
even silently. He was oppressed by 
Graywood, the dark garden, and the 
heavy, restless trees. 

“IT don’t understand,” he said. 

“You wouldn't understand. There is 
a saving that the dead Grays did things 
for their children, but really the children 
do them for the dead Grays. Only 
that’s not all true. I would do this for 
my father. lle wants Graywood as it 
used to be. So, if you still want me, 
knowing——”’ 

The great door creaked as they went 
back into the house, and there was a 
board in the passage behind the glisten- 
ing stairway that cried out when they 
stepped on it. He hadn’t known at 
what loose ends things really were, at 
Graywood. Well, they could be fixed. 

Mona left him in the hall. 

“I’m going up to Chita,” 
“You don’t mind?” 


she said. 

“Of course I don’t.” 

He went into the drawing-room, 
where Bolling Gray and Sue and Bev- 
erly were talking. He mustn’t mind. 
He must get a grip on his imagination 
before it ran away with him. 


The party, however, was to be re- 


gretted, and resented. Mona should 
have known he wouldn’t want these 
people about. To-night was bad. To- 


morrow would be worse. Boredom in- 
finite. He strolled into the library and 
consulted a time-table. There was a 
train for New York at eleven. Another 
train at one. He wished he hadn’t said 
he’d stay the week out. Still, there 
were telegrams. The old, old trick. 


Mona came into the drawing-room, 
Mona 


at last. Chita was just tired. 















had tucked her in and turned out the 
ights. 

“She'll be down to-morrow,” Mona 
eported. 

Then there was bridge. The lights 
bad. Sledge thought the 
diamonds was the ace of hearts, 
rhe lights came up. Too 


ere very 
e of 


and overbid. 


right. And then they went out with 
snap. A shutter banged somewhere. 
he fire sent licking shadows toward 


the cavern of the hall, and one of the 
flickering wall candles sputtered. 

“Damn!” swore Bolling Gray. He 
got up and pulled an invisible bell rope 
somewhere near the mantel. Sledge 
could hear the creaking of rusty wires 
and a responsive tinkle. The butler 
came in, a shadow, too. “Candles,” or- 
dered Bolling Gray. 

Sledge, who had his back to Bolling 
Gray, got up and stood beside him in 
front of the fire. Sledge was peculiarly 
aware of Mona and her bright hair and 
her white arms on the walnut table; 
and of Sue’s blond profile; and of Bev- 
erly, with his back to the cavernous 
hall, face red, eyes blue. 

“Have to have a man from town,” 
muttered Bolling Gray. He turned and 
took a vase from the mantel and fin- 
gered it. Glass from Czecho-Slovakia. 
Very thin. Almost immaterial. It 
looked like transparent gold. Bolling 
Gray kept turning it in his fingers. 

Then that silence again and its in- 
visible disturbances. The butler’s hith- 
erto inaudible footsteps in a passage 
somewhere, going downstairs. Sledge 
heard a noise beneath him. The can- 
must be in the basement. The 
house was iull of small activities. He 
could hear the ticking of two clocks in 
absurd syncopation. 

Ihe white, glorious stairway, rising 
out of the black depths of the hall, was 
a vivid silhouette. He tried to call up 
pleasant pictures of Grays with pow- 
dered hair and black court-plaster on 
their cheeks, or rapiers at their sides, 
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descending in gallant couples—dead 
Grays whom their children served. 

There some one on the stairs. 
A woman. There was not light enough 
to show her, really. But she seemed 
to have dark hair and eyes and olive 
skin. Was it Chita? Chita coming 
down, after all? But why did she wear 
tweeds, and the cloth hat with tucks in 
it? He wondered if Bolling Gray could 
see her, too. Or was she merely a 
hallucination of his own? If she were 
that, why not high comb and mantilla 
and a flared-out skirt? 

Thin glass splintered suddenly on the 
brick hearth. Sledge turned toward 
Bolling Gray. Bolling Gray’s hands 
hung open and limp. His face was 
ashen. He was looking toward the stair- 
way. 

“What is it, father?” Mona sprang 
to him, while Sue ran toward the stairs, 
calling, “Chita, Chita!” 

“I saw her,” said Bolling Gray, in 
a strange, shaken voice, as if he were 
answering a question Sledge certainly 
had not spoken. 

“Tt was just Chita,” 
him. 

She stood at the foot of the stairs, 
calling into emptiness. 

“Chita, Chita!” 

One of the oak logs on the fire broke 
in two and blazed up. There was no 
the stairs. 





was 


Mona _ soothed 


one on Sledge could see 
that, clearly. 

“Didn't you see some one?’ Sue 
called back into the drawing-room. ‘“]’m 


going up to Chita.” 

“Wait,” said Mona, “here come the 
candles.” 

The candle lighted Sue’s chin as she 
climbed the stairs. 

“Did you see any one?” asked Mona, 
whispering. 

“T saw no one,” said Sledge. 

Beverly stared cynically at the fire. 
Sue reappeared. She came into the 


drawing-room and set her candle on the 
mantel. 
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“Her door was locked,” said Sue. 
“T knocked. She didn’t answer.” 
Bolling Gray pulled the bell rope 


again, Again Sledge heard the protest 
of rusty wires and the _ responsive 
tinkle. 


“Brandy,” said Bolling Gray. 

Sledge drank with him. The liquor 
pleasantly burned his throat. 

“T must ask you to excuse me,” said 
Bolling Gray, taking up a candle, At 
the door he stopped. “Good night. I 
hope we may all meet in the morning.” 

“What does he mean by that?” asked 
Sue, when he had gone. 

“He thinks he saw a ghost,” said 
Mona simply. “The Grays are super- 
stitious. A lady comes downstairs to 
warn us of a death at Graywood.” 

Sue shivered. 

“T’m psychic,” she said. 

They talked for an hour, in which 
the ghosts of Graywood came into the 
calcium of Sue’s foolish science: The 
lady of the stairway, prescient of death; 
headless horsemen, riding the thin, curv- 
ing walls. Talk of the supernatural. 

“Spirits do know things, as we say, 
in advance,” affirmed Sue, “Time is 
but the property of matter. What has 
happened is still happening. What will 
happen—that is easy.” 

Then they talked about the fourth 
dimension, and, finally, they read the 
diary of some long-dead Gray, who 
recorded, for the first time, how the 
lady walked the stairs and death en- 
sued. 

At last they went to bed. 
Sue took up their candles first. 
lingered a moment. 

“You’re bored,” she said. Was she 
inviting him? Was he at last to have 
her in his arms? He moved toward her. 
She took up her candle. “Good night,” 
she said. 

He did not go to bed. He pleaded 
letters to be written, but really he was 
thinking he might catch the train for 
New York. 


Beverly and 
Mona 
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He looked at his watch. After eleven, 


only. How time dragged in the coun- 
try! Eleven seventeen, to be exact, and 
he had missed one train. But there 
was another train at one; a long train 
with lighted coaches, and dim Pull- 
mans trailing. One could almost al 


ways get a drawing-room. It would be 
difficult, perhaps, explaining it to Mona. 
But there was the telegram—the one a 
man can always summon. And he could 
have it circumstantial. 

He got himself a cigarette, felt in 
his pocket for a match, and, failing to 
find one, over to the mantle 
for a candle. Something crushed under 
his foot. A piece of thin glass which 
the broom had not caught. He started. 
Rum place, Graywood. Think of what 
one evening of it had done for him 
his nerves. No wonder Bolling Gray 
was crazy, saw things in the dark. The 
shadows about him were illimitable halls, 
peopled with fancy, and the white stair 
way was a bridge between worlds. 

Sledge wanted New York Eons 
away, it seemed. But only hours, really. 
He could get there in time for breakfast 
—late. He'd sit at a table by a win- 
dow on Fifth Avenue; see long lines 
of shining motors, buses—things, Not 
just shadows and impalpables. 

Why should he think about that girl, 
of all the women he had known? Why 
not the tinseled, sordid ones who had 
once greeted him from too-bright door- 
ways at the head of stairs? Or the 
girl in the outer office—long ago? Really 
a vivid person, with brown hair and eyes, 


cr ssed 


and fair, transparent skin. Ghosts? 
Rather like milestones, these women 
stretching back along his life. A long 


mile after the office girl and at the end 
was a clean-paved, well-lighted alley. 
with doorways giving glimpses of brick 
walls and bright back drops. Short 
skirts and grease paint and taxis and 
hotel lobbies. A place in the West Six- 
ties. She was the lead in—‘ Peaches,” 
wasn’t it? He had had his own desk, 
























then—mahogany, with a thick glass top 
and lived at a good club, mid-town. 

And then he had gone to Havana; 
some business about a Cuban loan. In 
the evenings there were castanets and 
Spanish cadences, and one night, after 
the dance, a little room with an iron 
cage of a balcony hanging out over the 
sandy street. He remembered the girl’s 
pretense of innocence; the cries he had 
stifled; the dagger in her garter, and the 
scratch it had inflicted before he hurled 
it out of the window. It had all been 
very motion-picturesque ! 

But that was past. Now he lived on 
the east side of the Park in a house of 
marble and bronze, with decorations by 
Parthé. There were gold keys to the 
door, flat ones, fitting into faintly fra- 
grant dorines. Fifi’s, when she gave it 
back, had a smear of creamy rouge that 
came off on his fingers and stained his 
handkerchief. Ladies in the rotogravure 
had followed Fifi; milestones he had 
left behind. Now'there was Graywood 
and Mona. Another milestone. Only 
she was more than that. She was a 
sort of crowning marker, She was a 
thing in marble by MacMonnies. What 
had he to do now with that forgotten 
girl of Havana? 

Sledge pulled the absurd bell, with its 
protesting wires, and heard the far-off 
tinkle. 

“Please get my man for me,” Sledge 
told the butler, when he appeared in the 
doorway. Then, when his man came 
into the room, he said: “You'll find 
some telegraph blanks with my writing 
things, and an envelope. I want them.” 

He wrote the telegram carefully, as 
if it were intrinsically important; ad- 
dressed it to himself, and gave it to 
his man, 

“Now go to the station and get this 
and give it to the butler for me,” he 
directed, “And—oh, yes—we'’re leaving 
here at one o’clock. Say nothing. 
You're going in the car now, you un- 
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derstand. It will take us back to the 
station again. Arrange things, please.” 
Then Sledge took up his pen to write 
to Mona. Writing to Mona would be 
more difficult, in view of everything. 
The engagement, for example. But he 
would make up to her for leaving ; he’d 
have her and her father come on to 
New York. .They could stay at the 
Ritz—nothing creepy there. No shad- 
ows to be peopled with imagination. 
At the Ritz were lights, burning 
all night, the soft pur of motors. And 
Mona could have Graywood just as she 
wanted it. He would send that fellow 
down from New York—what was his 
name ?—give him carte blanche. 
Sledge looked at his watch. 
almost twelve. 
He began: 


It was 
A smile came to his lips. 


Dear Mona: When I don’t answer pres- 
ent in the morning, I want you to have this 
letter saying it was not a ghost who took 
me off. I got a telegram from my office, 
delayed somehow, calling me back immedi- 
ately. I am therefore taking French leave 
and trusting you to understand. Please be- 
lieve it is with the deepest regret that I go. 

He put the sheet into an envelope and 
addressed it, so that when the butler 
should bring him the telegram, he would 
have nothing to do but leave. 

It was time his man was coming now. 
He went to the door and opened it and 
looked down the tunnel under the trees, 
which was the drive to Graywood, No 
headlights yet. They would have shone 
through the iron bars of the gate set 
in the curving wall. Then, closing the 
door again, he went back into the library 
and peered through the glass at the yel- 
lowed diary of that early Gray, who, 
having killed his wife’s lover and buried 
his body under the chestnut tree by the 
curving wall, wrote: 

To-day wf 

The fire in the drawing-room was 
dying, and he put on a fresh log. It 
cracked at him. He went over to the 
window toward the drive, pulled the 


“The Lady walked last night. 
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curtains apart, and peered out. Still 
there were no lights. He sat in a deep, 
high-backed chair, with his back to- 
ward the arch leading to the hall and 
stairs, and drummed with his fingers 
on the tapestried arms. His fingers 
made no noise at all. A gust of wind 
blew down the chimney. He stifled a 
cough in his handkerchief. Then he 
stooped and picked up a piece of thin 
glass, like transparent gold, and threw 
it at the log. 

It had been a long day and he was 
tired. He dozed, not losing track of 
time, because he mustn't miss the train, 
telegram or no telegram. Silly to forge 
one, wasn’t it? A simple, unbacked lie 
would serve as well. What need of 
testimony, circumstantial evidence? He 
dozed again and dreamed about a girl 
with flared-out skirts and a cloth hat 
with tucks in it, and when he awoke 
he had a hand on his left cheek, trying 
to cool the scratch. When he sank back 
again he seemed to see her coming down 


the stairs with the author of the diary, 
who was wiping his sword on her hand- 
kerchief. 


Rouge. 

The moment he came wide awake he 
knew he had been dreaming, because 
from where he sat he couldn’t see the 
stairway. He had his back to it. And 
yet he thought--wide awake though he 
was—that he heard some one creeping 
down. But he wouldn’t look, because 
his reason denied his senses. Who would 
be coming downstairs like that? 
Mona, Sue, this Chita? His senses said 
a woman. He seemed to hear the faint 
rustle of a skirt. It couldn’t be a ghost, 
because ghosts do not make a noise. 

The room was not as it had been 
when Bolling Gray had dropped the vase. 
The logs blazed brightly. There were 
two candles on the writing desk, two 
more on the mantel, and there were 
lighted candles on the candle stand in 
the hall. No more hallucinations. He 
could see, if he should choose to look. 
But looking would be weakness, 
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Then a small object, like metal, struck 
the stairs and rolled down, striking each 
step as it went, till it found the walnut 
floor. 

Sledge sprang up. There was a 
woman on the stairs. She had on tweeds 
and a cloth hat with tucks in it. She 
had her handkerchief to her mouth, He 
heard her draw in her breath. She 
looked quickly back up the stairway, 
and then at the front door, as if she 
were measuring the distance. Then she 
started down, running. 

The rest—all Sledge ever knew of 
it—was like a play. He thought about 
a play. A man and woman shut up in 
a room, running for a door. 

Sledge got to the door first. Her 
body struck against his, and she beat 
with her fists on his breast, panting. 
It was just like a play. 

At last she spoke. 

“Let me go. I want to catch a train.” 

Oh, but it was real, too. There was 
her small gold dorine lying on the floor 
where it had fallen. Her fists struck 
like small padded hammers on his breast. 

He wanted her to go, and yet he kept 
his hand on the door knob, laughing. 

“Let me go,” she said again. 

But he only laughed. He laughed be- 
cause she was not a ghost—only flesh 
and blood. It was the impalpable he 
could not face. Ghosts! He laughed 
triumphantly, was not 
afraid. 

“Let me go.” 

She was afraid of him. Her voice 
told him that, beating echoes of Ha- 
vana. Always afraid of him: that other 
time, and now. 

“Think I don’t know you?’ Sledge 
said. He would have known her eyes, 
black with a sullen luminosity, like gas 
lamps that burn all day, waiting for 
some one to pull the string. And her 
voice repeating, “Let me go.” How well 
he remembered that! “Think I don’t 
know you?” he repeated. 

What mastery his own 


because he 


, 


voice had! 














Cool and self-possessed, even mocking, 
it was. He had fancied nothing. Ev- 
erything was real—her being there, her 
seeing him at the station, her trying to 
slip from the house that other time 
when Bolling Gray, the fool, had 
dropped the vase, and Sue had run out 
calling Chita. 

“No, no. I knew you would know 
me.” Her voice was but a whisper. 

She was afraid of him, She was 
afraid to stay in the same house with 


him. Afraid he would confront her! 
Just afraid. 
' But she was very beautiful. Her 
bosom, rising and falling faster and 
faster, was firm and round. Color 
flooded her face. 

He put an arm about her. 

“Let me go!” 

He meant to let her go. But first 


he wanted her lips. No more. 

She struggled against him, beating on 
She wrenched free and 
Something flashed in her hand. 
Something slight and shining. She was 
going to scratch him with it, put a 
scarlet mark on his unsearred cheek be- 
fore he could twist the object from her 
and toss it into a shadow. 


his breast. 
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But instead she beat on his breast 
with it. It burned sharply, and he 
turned loose the door knob, and slid 
down by the door. 

Chita ‘did not pass him lying by the 
door. She backed to the stairs, slowly, 
holding the stained shiningness in one 
hand. Halfway up she turned and ran, 
as she must have run that other time, 
when Bolling Gray had dropped the vase. 
She would go back to her room and lock 
the door. Sue would go and beat on 
it in the morning, but it would be locked. 
Chita would be sleeping. 

Sharp blades of light cut through the 
crystal of the Graywood door. His 
man was coming with the telegram. The 
lamps of the car showed for a single 
moment the white stairway in incandes- 
cent  brilliance—empty. The car 
stopped. His man was going to the 
servants’ entrance. The telegram would 
reach Sledge in a moment. Something 
about a Cuban loan. When it should 
come, however, Sledge would not be 
there. Already he was floating over an 
abyss of darkness, sinking into it, while 
it came up to close about him. He sur- 
rendered to it. Darkness. That was 
all. 





RS 


THE LITTLE HOUSE OF 


LOVE 


WE sought the little House of Love, 
Whose golden bell was calling, 
And all about us as we went 
The April rain was falling. 


We sought the little House of Love, 
The past but part forgiven, 

But to the Lord of Love we prayed 
That both our souls be shriven. 


And from the little House of Love, 
Into the April weather, 

All sun and song and breaking buds, 
We took the road together. 


g—Ains, 








Harry LEE, 
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WHAT HAS HAPPENED. 
Daring Tommie Lou Pember, ringleader of the younger set, who defied her parents— 


and society—by her breath- taking audacity, 
her “diamond-and-platinum” 
sporting manner equaled her own. 
task until Reed Andrews, a friend of Trayle’s 
ference, 
liked him more than 
and to tell him, then, 


she liked Dick, 
that it was the end. 


horrified the 
circle by her affair with Richard Trayle, 


she decided to go on one 
But on the night of the 
happened to see Tommie as she was waiting in Dick's car in front of a clubhouse. 


conservative members of 
a married man whose 


more 


But no one dared to take the incorrigible Tommie to 
wife, 
and begged her to give up Dick, for the sake of his wife. 
Tommie at first flatly refused, but later on, 


signified his disapproval of her conduct 
Angered by Andrews’ inter- 
admitting to herself that she really 
or party with Trayle 

farewell party Andrews 


She told 


him that they were going to the Maison d'Or, and, shocked, he pleaded with her not to go 


to that too-well-known place. 
car and drove away with her. 
“get” him. 
ing, she screamed and jumped to the road. 
who drove the other car, 
that she 
tion. 


Tommie, 


PART 


T was the telephone on the lacquered 
stand beside the bed which woke 
Tommie Lou next morning. She 

lay still a moment, wondering dreamily 
what had roused her. Sunlight shone 
behind the dim rose curtains and fell in 
a wide pool of light across the dressing 
table, making things glitter and gleam in 
silent reproach to sleepyheads. It must 
be ten o’clock at least, Tommie decided 
lazily, in the midst of a stupendous 
yawn. 

The telephone bell trilled again. Tom- 
mie’s mouth came together with a snap. 
She sat bolt upright, a hand at her 
throat. Of course she remembered, now. 
How could she have forgotten? That 
pale flame of anger in’ two cold, gray 
eyes. He’d never forgive her. Never. 
It was good-by to Reed Andrews. 

Once more the bell trilled. She 
snatched at the receiver with a delighted 
gurgle. Of course! Men never stayed 
Here was 


annoyed with Tommie Lou. 





When the girl refused to listen to him Reed stepped into the 
enraged at his high-handed manner, determined to 
And so, when they were miles away from the city, hearing another car approach- 
And then, under the protection of the farmer 
she boarded the train for 
had had her revenge, the memory of Andrews’ scornful eyes gave her a new sensa- 
For the first time in her life Tommie was afraid. 


New York. But, in spite of the fact 


TWO 
Reed telephoning to see if she had got 
home safely. She would be a bit cold 
with him for not calling up earlier. 
“Yes?” Her tone was distinctly crisp 
as she gathered up the telephone and 
fell back among the pillows, the instru- 
ment balanced on her chest. “This is 
Miss Pember.” But her brows con- 
tracted at sound of the answering voice. 
“H’lo Tom!” Dick Trayle. 
“What the devil did you de with my car 
last night and why the devil didn’t you 
wait for me and what the devil’s it all 
about, anyway? Fine way to treat the 
best young man you ever had!” 
Tommie explained. As she dwelt on 
the kidnaping, a wee glow of triumph 
came back to her spirit. After all, it had 
been an adventure, sure enough 
“Well, imagine any man_ thwarting 
your nasty temper and getting away with 
it!” said Dick in mingled awe and envy. 
“But he didn’t.” She chuckled so 
blithely that the telephone bobbed on her 


said 
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chest. “Just as he was getting away 
with it I turned the tables, spilled the 
beans, summoned the jinx, and the laugh 
was on the other foot.” 

“Atagirl!” Dick was a_ comfort, 
really. “Trust you! What did you 
do?" 

“T screamed.” 

“You scr—— But, my good girl, 
somebody might have heard you!” 

“Somebody did.” The telephone 
bounced again. “A fatherly old party 
came dashing up in a flivver, tore me 
from the clutches of the heavy villain, 
and escorted me to a train.” 

Dick hooted. 

“Heaven forgive you, Tommie Lou. 
I never should, if you’d done it to me. 
That’s the cleverest trick I ever heard 
pulled.” 

“Wouldn’t you?’ Tommie asked, 
rather anxiously for her. 

“I'd have killed you and the fatherly 
old party where you stood!’ Dick an- 
swered instantly. “Of all the neat ma- 
neuvers ever maneuvered! You didn't 
really scream, did you?” 

She gave him a fair imitation. 

“Have a heart! There goes an ear- 
drum. They must have heard you in 
\lbany. My car’s back in the garage 

right enough. I meant to bawl out 
unebody for having driven it like 


hlazes through mud and busting the 


fender against a wall or something——” 

“Oh, ves. The fender. I did that, 
said Tommie. 

“Dut as it is [ reckon I’m lucky to 
any car to mourn over. Zowie! If 

girl had done that to me, I’d——” 


Te 


es?’ She was listening very in- 


‘I'd take her to the Maison d’Or to- 
night. Coming?” 


mmie started to say yes. She said 
no, instead, thinking of Reed’s angry 
eves , 
“Tl call you up some time when I 
feel like a wild party,” she promised. 


\fter Dick rang off she lay for a long 
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while in unsmiling reflection. Well, it 
meant a careless apology on her part, if 
necessary. She'd better wait and see if 
Reed called up during the day. 

He didn’t. Tommie waited till three 
in the afternoon. Then she called him. 

“How is St. George and the dragon 
to-day?” her gay voice caroled. “Just 
wanted to tell you I guess I wasn’t such 
a very good sport’”—oh, she’d be gen- 
erous while she was about it—‘please 
excuse me for screaming?” she cajoled. 

Her eyes widened at the icy reply. 

“Don’t mention it. It didn’t matter 
in the least.” And Reed hung up. 

Well! We-ll! This was another one 
of the things that men didn’t do, not to 
Tommie Lou Pember. She shut her- 
self up in frosty incommunicado for 
three entire days. But in all that time 
she went nowhere with Dick Trayle and 
had the maid sav “not at home” when 
he called. This was all part of the 
scheme, she told herself, for bringing 
Reed Andrews eventually to his ‘haughty 
knees. Oh, how she would torture him 
in repayment for all this when—when 
she had a chance. 

At the end of the three days she sent 
Reed a brief note. A contrite note, but 
brief and whimsical. Then she waited. 

The week that followed may have 
heen extremely good for her soul, but 
it was extremely hard on her friends. 

“What in the world ails you?’ Nita 
Scott demanded. “You haven’t spoken 
a civil word for days. You're thinner 


than ever. and pale. You go round 
mooning like some one with a secret sor- 
row. Or, as Reed Andrews would 
Say Pe 


“Don’t mention that man!” inter- 
rupted Tommie Lou violently. “I can’t 
bear the sound of his name. Why all 
you girls fall for a boor like that is be- 
yond me.” 

“Boor? Oh, Tommie, he’s wonder- 
ful!” Nita cried out. 

“So is a gorilla,” Tommie conceded, 
“but it’s nothing to meet socially. Mr. 
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Andrews is not coming here this after- 
noon, I trust and pray?” 

Nita’s hands fluttered among the tea- 
cups. 

“You bet he is. What d’you think 
I’m wearing my best frock for?’ She 
glanced sidewise at the long, gold- 
framed mirror with which the Scott 
drawing-room still was adorned. “In 
Venice if you're not a wee bit plump 
you might as well be dead.” 

Tommie’s shrug of disdain was a 
shield for the glad leap of her heart. 
She was in Hawaiian-blue crépe her- 
self, the pearl hoops in her ears hardly 
more pale or luminous than her face. 
Rouge she had avoided. Let him see 
what his atrocious temper had done to 
her. Let him see and, oh, let him re- 
pent. He was coming. He would be 
here soon. This superb, cold beast who 
had deigned no reply to her humorous 
little note of apology. 

From Tommie’s point of view it had 
been a week worse than wasted, though 
had she but known it, the week was the 
best spent one of her life. Of discipline, 
which she hated, she’d had more than 
plenty. In her ears rang the reproach: 


“So that’s your idea of good sportsman- 


ship.” She must make this right, she 
must make her peace with Reed An- 
drews, and her inability to go to him or 
to bring him to her was the salutary 
discipline under which she writhed. He 
declined her invitations. 
invitations of his 


He issued no 
Though she 
haunted the places where he might con- 
ceivably be, she could not run across 
him anywhere. But now, to-day——— 
There rose a hum of greetings at the 
door. Gertrude Trayle, regal in sables 
and velvet the shade of a jacqueminot, 
swept into the room. At her heels 
came the tall, distinguished figure for 
which Tommie was watching. 


own. 


She saw 
them both in the mirror before she dared 
turn her glance away to meet Reed 
Andrews’ eyes. The look of pleading 
on the pearl-pale face beneath the pic- 
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ture hat should have melted granite, but 
Reed’s gray eyes met hers impersonally, 

Absurd, she told herself. 
had put his arms around her. He had 
intended to kiss her. Men didn’t treat 
Tommie Lou like that and then proceed 
calmly to forget it all. Deliberately she 
crossed the room to his side. 

“Got a cigarette?’ she asked, and as 
he held the mateh her eyes clung to his 
with something desperate in their depths. 
For the moment they two were neg- 
lected in the swirl of light chatter round- 
about. “Aren't you going to speak to 
me, Reed?” she asked. in the half voice 
she reserved for special occasions. 

“Never when 
replied. 

In a minute she heard his yoice, debo- 
nair and careless, make some _ laugh- 
ing remark which provoked a wave of 
merriment. She contrived to get out 
of the room, stumbling a bit because 
sudden tears blinded her. In the hall, 
beneath the Scott ancestral portraits, 
she paused to fight for self-control. The 
throb of her heart was 
love you! 


The man 


I can avoid it,” Reed 


suffocating. “I 
I love you!” she whispered 
to the blank walls again and again. It 
was not the retort for which Tommie’s 
friends would have looked. 

Pride came intermittently to aid in 
the ensuing empty days. She met An- 
drews here and there, greeted him with 
a tiny, wistful smile, got away as soon 
as possible. Then a bitter anger seized 
her in its grip. She said she hated him, 
and she spoke the truth. 

One afternoon while walked at 
feverish pace down the Avenue she 
saw Reed’s car in the midst of other 
cars stopped by the traffic-tower signal. 
At sight of his set face, pride fled. Hate 
fled. Like steel to magnet, she went to 
him, flashing in and out among the 


she 


packed cars until she reached her goal. 
She stepped in and took her place at 
his side as traffic jumped 
again. Andrews gave a great start and 


forward 

















for one horrible instant she thought he 
was going to thrust her from his car. 

Instead he drove on without a word. 
On, on; up the Avenue; up the Drive; 
silently and swiftly, as on the night he 
had kidnaped her. Into the leafless 
reaches of Bronx Park they swung. 
Here at last Reed stopped. Still word- 
jess, he turned and looked at her. 

“Oh, my dearest!” Tommie whis- 
pered, and pulled his head down and 
kissed him. Reed’s arms _ tightened 
about her. She found herself crying 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

\fter a long time Tommie inquired: 

“Do I have to live in Venice?” Reed 
hesitated. Instantly she read his 
thought. “Oh, Reed, I'll be so good!” 
she murmured, shamefaced; “I'll never 
do anything wild again. Even Venice 
couldn't disapprove of me. I'll be so 
good !” 

“You'd better be,”’ Reed growled, kiss- 
ing the delectable tip of her chin. 

“Reed,” she said soberly, “I will, I 
will!” 

“No more nonsense about Dick 
Trayle,” Reed warned. 

“No more nonsense about any one 
but you,” Tommie promised. 

“Mind, now,” said Reed with a 
mighty frown. 

“Yessir, Mr. Andrews,’’ Tommie an- 
swered, flashing the dimple and hoping 
he'd never learn how she adored that 
domineering tone. 

\stronomers recorded no difference, 
but Tommie noticed the first thing next 
morning how phenomenally brilliant the 
autumn sunshine was. Halfway through 
breakfast a sudden thought gave her 
pause in the midst of a shirred egg. 
Dick’s wife! Gertrude must share this 
blazing joy. She must make things 
right with poor Gertrude. It would 
please Reed and it was no more than 
justice. Oh, what a poor sport she'd 
been ! 

In the enthusiasm of her errand Tom- 
mie hardly heeded a distinct restraint on 
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Gertrude’s part. She had burst into 
the Park Avenue apartment like a 
blond whirlwind, eyes dancing, cheeks 
rosy, a most exasperating sight to a lady 
worried about her husband. 

“Gertrude,” she began in her direct 
young fashion, “I’ve been an_ utter 
beast and I don’t understand why | 
didn’t realize it before. Probably Dick 
turned my head—he is fascinating, isn't 
he?—but I want you to know that he 
doesn’t give a rap about me any more 
than I do about him.” 

“Really!” said Gertrude, her sleepy 
dark eyes smoldering. 

“Really,” Tommie agreed. “It was 
only a lark. That’s all.” 

Gertrude’s smile was bitter. 

“Quaint idea of a lark, eh? It’s a 
pity you didn’t mention it earlier. {’ve 
a bit of a lark on, myself.” 

Tommie wrinkled her brows. 

“A divorce,” said Gertrude. 

Tommie’s eyes were like saucers. 

“And whom do you think I’m naming 
as the other woman, Tommie dear ?”’ 

For half a minute Tommie sat ab- 
solutely stunned. Thoughts whirled 
through her brain, but she could not 
find words for them. At last she fal- 
tered in a hoarse little voice: 

“Gertrude! You  wouldn’t—you 
couldn’t do anything so damnable.” 

Gertrude’s laugh was virtriol on an 
open wound 

“You don’t mean it. Say you don’t 
Please, please!” Tommie pleaded dis- 
tractedly. 

“T never meant anything more in my 
life.” Trayle’s wife spoke in tones that 
left no chance for doubt. 

Very slowly Tommie pulled herself 
together. Well! Here stalked melo- 
drama with a vengeance. Shakily she 
straightened her hat. 

“T’'ll tell you, so you'll see how ab- 
surdly mistaken you are,” she said, 
with a quiver in the voice she tried to 
keep cool. “I’m going to marry Reed 
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Andrews. You're one I’ve 
told.” 

The dark eyes glittered. 

“I shouldn't announce it yet,” Ger- 
trude answered with calm cruelty, “not 
till after my divorce. Reed is rather 
conventional about these things and it’s 
just possible he might change his——”’ 

As she took in the full significance of 
the situation Tommie’s face became like 
marble. The room danced. She put a 
hand on the table to steady herself. 
Would Reed give his name to the du- 
heroine of a divorce suit that 
would set two continents by the ears? 
\ voice in her quaking heart cried that 
Reed loved her, that he would keep faith. 
But even though he did, was it honor- 
able, was it even good sportsmanship, 
to let Reed throw himself away on the 
central figure in such a cause célébre? 
Tommie knew she could never permit 
that sacrifice. 

She said something of the sort to 
Gertrude in the agonizing half hour 
that followed. It was a half hour in 
which every shred of Tommie’s pride 
vanished, a black interlude in which she 
argued with Trayle’s wife, went figura- 
tively on her knees to that inexorable 
woman, called out every vestige of en- 
ergy, wit, logic, and entreaty, in an ef- 
fort to turn that iron will from its pur- 
pose. Tommie would never have be- 
lieved she could force herself to such 
depths of abasement. The ordeal left 
her exhausted. 

“Since you think my husband doesn’t 
love you,” Gertrude’s cold voice re- 
marked at length, “and since you’re kind 
enough to say that he will come to his 
senses if you let him alone——” 

“Oh, he will! He will! 
care a bit for me, truly.” 

“T’ll put you both on probation.” She 
didn’t mince Gertrude didn’t. 
“But go out with Dick alone once again, 
just once, and I'll make your name a 
byword from here to—Venice.” 
Tommie got up wearily. 
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He doesn’t 
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“Tt’s sweet of you to give me another 
chance,” she said unsteadily, giddy with 
relief, 

“Don’t flatter yourself, Tommie. It’s 
Dick that I’m giving another chance. 
After all, he isn’t a hundred per cent 
yellow, which is more than I can say 
for you.” 

Perhaps under the circumstances 
Tommie ought to have taken the re- 
mark meekly. She didn’t. She was a 
Pember, and people didn’t talk to Pem- 
bers like that. 

“Gertrude,” she cried, red with hu- 
miliation at the necessity of saying it, 
“when it comes right down to brass 
tacks, you know you might bring suit for 
divorce, but you’d never win it. You 
know you haven’t any grounds.” 

Gertrude laughed. 

It wasn’t pleasant to hear, that laugh- 
ter. 

“I have something better.” 

Tommie’s hand was on the doorknob 
but she turned at the words. Her pinched 
face asked the question. 

“Evidence,” said Gertrude. 

“What?” Tommie exclaimed. 

“Evidence,” Trayle’s wife repeated 
coldly. “Enough at least to cause con- 
siderable chatter. Places, dates, and 
everything. Including a reliable wit- 
ness.” 

The vestige of a smile flitted across 
Tommie’s wan face. 

“Really, Gertude, that’s too flimsy.” 

“Nothing flimsy about it, my dear. 
Good, legal evidence. I know it’s good 
because Reed said so.” 

“Reed !” 

“And he ought to know, because he 
collected it.” 


Tommie railed at her, uttered hot 
words, words of derision, words of in- 
dignant demand. Gertrude laughed 
again. 


“You're not a bit clever, Tommie. 
Why do you think Reed has been fol- 
lowing you and Dick around for the last 
month? Did you really suppose it was 
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by accident that he turned up at the 
Cave in the Village the night you and 
Dick were having that petting party? 
Or that he haunted the bridle path just 
for his health, the afternoon Dick kissed 
you or the morning he gave you the 
pocket flask? Or that he didn’t know 
vou and Dick were to be out at the 
road house beyond White Plains the 
night I went there with him and the 
Raineys? It was stupid of Dick to 
take a private dining room. Don’t you 
remember how Reed opened the door 
and walked in on you—another accident, 
did you suppose?—and we all had a 
glimpse of you and my husband? H’m?” 

Scarlet to the roots of her hair, Tom- 
mie tried to argue. 

‘A glimpse? Yes. and we were sit- 
there, one at each side of the table, 
in a perfectly proper manner, eating 
extraordinarily poor chicken a la king. 


.: 
ting 


It was only a—a— 

“Another lark, I don’t doubt, dear? 
[ do hope it would sound as proper if 
told in court 

Tommie made a helpless little gesture. 

“T've been an idiot, Gertrude. I know 
it. I’ve been thoughtless and reckless. 
But when you try to make out that I’m 

that Dick— Well, you're crazy, 
that’s all. And as for Reed pretending 
to be interested in me for the sake of 
g evidence for you, that’s just 
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a lie. He—he loves me, Gertrude.” 
Trayle’s wife raised her eyebrows. 
“Why, Gertrude, he tried to keep me 

away from Dick!” 

“Of course he did. When I asked 
him to do so.” 

“When you asked him?” 

“T had some silly idea of trying to 
win Dick back. I didn’t want him to go 
to Maison d’Or with you, for example.” 

Tommie’s self-control snapped. 

“Reed wouldn't do such a thing!” she 
shrieked. “T tell you, he wouldn't. He’s 


too fine, too—— 


“There’s the telephone,” Gertrude 
shrugged. “Ask him.” 
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Before the other’s certainty, Tommie 
winced. Her fascinated gaze clung to 
the simpering face of the doll in peach 
brocade which hid the telephone behind 
voluminous skirts. Slowly she stretched 
forth a chill hand, swept the doll aside, 
asked for Reed’s club. 

In the seconds that passed while Reed 
was being paged she felt that she had 
grown withered, old. At last she heard 
his voice. Her heart almost stopped 
beating. Her lips trembled so that she 
could hardly put the query, but with 
burning eyes fixed on Gertrude she man- 
aged to stammer it. 

“Reed, Gertrude says you’ve been 
g-getting evidence for her divorce. Is 
that so? Is that why you followed Dick 
and me around? Is it? Is it?” 

There fell a dreadful silence. 

“Just answer yes or no,’ Tommie 
said, “‘j-just tell me the truth. I'll never 
see you again, I’ll never speak to you 
again unless you tell me the truth.” 

“Tommie,” Reed began, “it isn’t-—— 

“Yes or no, Reed,” she cut him off. 
“Were you trying to get something on 
me? Were you?” 

Then Reed’s voice answered slowly: 

“Yes, I was.” 

And Tommie hung up. 

Forgetting Gertrude, she sat there a 
full minute, piecing things together. 
This phrase, that apparently idle ques- 
tion, a supposedly chance meeting with 
Reed. Bitterly she remembered that it 
was she, not Reed, who had made the 
advances. She had put her arms round 
him, spoken of—-of their marriage. 
That kiss itself might have been a bit of 
evidence extracted to prove the lightness 
of her character; that kiss, so yearn- 

ingly given from such contrite lips. 
True, he had kissed her; but what else 
could he do? Her hands went up to hide 
shamed eyes. 

“Well,” Gertrude’s amused voice cut 
in, “are you satisfied ?” 

When the hands came down it was a 
new Tommie who looked at Trayle’s 


” 
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wife. A Tommie pale and haggard, but 
with icy poise. 

“Not yet,” this new Tommie replied, 
with a grim smile, “I shan’t be satisfied 
till I’ve given you a little more to tell 
the jury.” She reached again for the 
telephone and almost hysterically gave 
anumber. This time her glance mocked 
Gertrude’s darkening face. “It would 
be a pity for such clever work as yours 
and Reed’s to be wasted. Oh, is that 


you, Dick? Yes, it's Tommie. How 
about that party to-night—the one 


you've been welshing on for so long? 
Sure: at the Maison d’Or. Eleven- 
thirty? Right-o.” 

With that defiant smile still on her 
lips, Tommie gathered up her furs and 
sauntered out. From Gertrude’s apart- 
men she walked with a fierce and 
heedless step far up the Avenue, her 
heart ice, her brain fire, her body seem- 
ingly untouched by the awful weariness 
of her soul. It had not appeared pos- 
sible that the human heart could bear 
such a crushing weight of agony and 
still beat on in its accustomed silly fash- 
ion, The torture was so acute as to be 
actually physical. She ached all over. 
xcept for the splendid revenge which 
she had in prospect, suicide would have 
hovered definitely within the possibil- 
ties. 

It was beyond endurance, living with 
such anguish through the empty years. 
Tommie had grown up, suddenly and 
ainfully. Her first conscious grown- 
1p purpose was to make every one as un- 
happy as possible. Second in importance 
to this laudable ambition was the flaming 
necessity of excitement; anything to dull 
the hard, merciless ache in her breast. 

Driven thus by scorpions, she tramped 
for most of the day, tottering into Ce- 
leste’s beauty shop just before that par- 
lor of pulchritude closed for the night. 
Six was already striking, but the im- 
perious Pember was not to be denied; 
least of all by Celeste whose best ad- 
vertisement she was. Three bored young 
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women were set at work immediately 
on a face so devastated that Celeste de- 
livered a voluble lecture upon late 
parties and too many sweets, wines, and 
cigarettes. 

“Make me beautiful, Celeste,’ said 
Tommie, and listened to word of 
the homily. 

Some two hours later a rejuvenated 
personage left the little shop, freshly 
washed as to hair, thoroughly cold- 
creamed, hot-toweled, iced, and _ rice- 
powdered of face, discreetly gleaming 
and rosy of nail. Rouge and_ the 
cleverest lip stick in New York had 
done their duty. But while pale cheeks 
and white lips might be remedied, noth- 
ing could wipe the misery from those 
frozen eves. 

She went home, striding with fierce, 
unappeasable energy. Up to her bou- 
doir she crept, wraithlike. She muffled 
the telephone, sent word that she desired 
no dinner, and locked herself in. 

\fter a while she found herself walk- 
ing up and down. Up and down. Up 
and down. Once she paused before the 
mirror. A rouged face, set in strained, 
tight lines peered mawkishly forth, its 
eyes so dark and wild that she leaned 
forward to examine them in childish 
curiosity. So that’s how much she loved 
him, eh? Would she ever get over it? 
Would she peace again? 
What manner of cringing. craven soul 
was hers, to keep on adoring a cad? 

Up and down. This 
couldn’t last. This couldn’t last. 


no 


ever know 


Up and down 


Divorce, eh? By Heaven—her own 
croak of a laugh startled Tommie. No 
need to go mad. She must buck up, 


It was time to dress. 

There was a challenging black-velvet 
frock which Tommie didn't wear be- 
cause people said it made her look too 
much of a vamp and too old for her 


vears. She donned it defiantly. It 
formed a startling contrast with her 
bright hair and snow-white skin and 


somehow toned down almost to natural- 

















ness the highly rouged cheeks. She 
dropped around her neck a long chain 
of turquoises set in large, dull-silver 
plaques. Her eyes were as blue and 
hard as the stones. 

A gleam came into Dick Trayle’s face 
as she floated down the stairs. 

“I never saw anything half so lovely,” 
he said with conviction. “Beside you, 
Cleopatra’s a hag, and Helen of Troy 
isn't even——”’ 

“We'll have to leave quickly,” Tom- 
mie interrupted, in the fierce and restless 
tone which now was hers. ‘Father ab- 
solutely forbade my going to Maison 
d'Or. It’s been raided, he says, and 
isn’t a fit place for a young girl to go 
into with any one, and certainly not with 
a married man. Victorian, isn’t he? 
C’mon before he pounces out of the 
library. Of course, in that case I’d 
climb down the waterspout and meet 
you, anyway, but this isn’t a climbing 
costume.” 

“By gad, you would, in a holy min- 
ute,’ Trayle replied, hustling her to the 
street and into a taxi. “I'll never forget 
you shinning up that traffic tower. Re- 
member ?”’ 

“IT remember,” said Tommie’s harsh 
voice 

Dick put an arm around her. She 
moved impatiently, then settled back. 
Oh, what did it matter? What did 
anything matter now?” 

“It’s nice to see you again, Dicky, 
dear,” she said. 

“Really ? Had an idea you were a bit 
hipped on our Venetian friend—what ? 
It'd be like you, giddy kid that you are, 
to fall for one of those stern, inflexible 
guys.’ 

“Indeed yes. I've always wanted to 
be a detective’s bride.” She wondered 
if Dick knew about Gertrude’s plans. 
She decided to ask him. But at the 
word “detective” Dick burst into a eu- 
logy of Maison d'Or. Besides, Tom- 
mie reflected, what Dick didn’t know 
wouldn't spoil the party. He'd know 
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soon enough. She couldn’t be worried 
with other people’s troubles just now. 
What was he saying? 

“It’s right down by the water front. 
Can you imagine that? There’s nothing 
too delicate about it, kid. Teamsters, 
icemen, 'n’ everybody drop in for a spiel. 
And a drink. Better drinks, and more 
of them than ‘any other place in town. 
You see women in regular gowns, like 
yours and other women in street clothes. 
Fellows in dress suits and others in 
overalls. Democratic? I'll say. But 
the food’s bully and the drinks are full 
of dynamite and the orchestra—zowie! 
Wait till you hear that jazz. And the 
dancing they get away with! Boy! 
As for detectives, they must have the 
cops well fixed. The stuff they sell is 
TNT, and they sell it almost in the 
open. Now and then the police pull 
a raid, just for looks, but everybody's 
tipped off in plenty of time. It’s the 
wildest hell hole you ever were in. 
You'll love it.” 

Tommie said she knew she would 

“The woman that runs it has the most 
criminal face 1 ever saw,” Dick con- 
tinued with enthusiasm, “She’s done a 
stretch up the river for burglary or 
something. She'll tell you all about it 
if you give her half a chance. ‘Mother,’ 
every one calls her. Boy! She's a bad 
un. I’m her favorite son because she 
thinks I’m connected with a band of 
swell blackmailers.” 

How the fellow chattered! Tommie 
felt suddenly annoyed. Reed, at least, 
was never a bore. She gave a wrv smile. 
Bore! He kept a woman too interested. 
You never knew from one moment to 
the next—btit she mustn’t think of him. 
She mustn't think of him. 

“How interested are you in me? 
she asked with that audacity which Dick 
found so alluring. 

His kiss answered. She thrust him 
away. 

“No, Dick. 3e serious, 
marry me, h’m?” 
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Dick’s face assumed the faintest 
frown. A frown of perplexity in a deli- 
cate situation. 





“Oh, I’m not proposing to you!” 
Tommie laughed harshly... “So you 
wouldn’t consider me as a candidate, 
eh?” 


“Well, you see, Gertrude’s an awfully 
good scout,” Dick replied, with his 
charming smile. “I'd be lost without 
her.” 

He didn’t know then. He didn’t even 
suspect what this night’s frolic would 
mean. For an instant Tommie thought 
of- warning him. But her spirit was so 
tired; so tired she couldn’t somehow 
find words. Let him look after him- 
self. She closed her eyes. 

There was a narrow alley off the 
water-front street where the smell of 
tarry ropes and stale tide and the gen- 
eral aroma of ships and cargoes seemed 
compressed. They made their way up 
the alley, Tommie’s silver slippers 
catching the only gleam of light from a 
street lamp behind them at the corner. 

“Nice place for a murder,” was 
Dick’s comment. 

Tommie shrugged. If only some one 
would stab now, now, through the cen- 
ter of her torturing heart. If only two 
strong hands would reach out from the 
shadow and grasp her by the throat. 

“No such luck,” she flung at her es- 
cort. 

“You are complimentary!” he said 
in an injured voice. “After me picking 
out the rottenest dance hall in town so 
you could have a simple, girlish evening 
to talk about for the rest of your life. 
D’you realize you can get 1900 cognac 
here for seventy-five cents‘a shot?” 

He helped her down three uncertain 
steps that ended before a door dimly 
discerned in the alley twilight. He 
knocked three times upon the panels; 
waited; knocked seven times. A tiny 
shutter, high in the door, slid back. A 
ray of light slid forth. Dick made cryp- 
tic gestures. 
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“Whadayawant ?” 
of the portal. 

“Weehawken,” Dick replied. 

The answer appeared to be correct, 
for there came a subdued rattle of chains 
and the noise of a bolt drawn back. 
Tommie found herself in a black hall- 
way. “Up there,” the voice directed, 
as the flash light revealed a flight of 


asked the guardian 


stairs. Tommie mounted, faintly 
thrilled in spite of herself. Their guide 
opened a door, and, as they passed 


through into the blaze of light and blare 
of music, he locked it behind them. 
“You need almost as much rigamarole 
to get out,” Dick exulted. His excite- 
ment seemed sophomoric to Tommie, 
but she tried to live up to it with awe- 
struck look. A jazz band, seen fitfully 
beyond an archway past which whirled 
dancing couples, almost deafened her. 
She left her wrap with a too heavily 
scented attendant who addressed the 
world as “Dearie,” and stepped to the 
dance-hall entrance with Dick. 
Democratic the place assuredly, was. 
A stevedore in grimy khaki toddled 
madly with an Italian girl whose bold 
eyes were fastened by day on tobacco 
leaves or sweatshop paper roses. A 
local political celebrity in a dinner coat, 
with a large gardenia in the buttonhole, 
clasped one of the cabaret singers to 
his chest, his red cheek nuzzling the 
stark, calcimined pallor of hers. <A 
dreamy-faced girl in a shoddy, blue suit 
and a sleek youth of the modern gang- 
ster type revolved in a corner, their eyes 


half closed. Two Bowery flappers 
shimmied together. These Tommie 
noted in one swift glance about the 
crowded hall. 

“Come!” said Dick. She flung her 


arms wide to him with a reckless smile, 
and the mad clamor of the jazz floated 
them out upon the floor. 
Negro minstrels in scarlet 
jazzed up and down a raised platform. 
The reeking air was hot and pierced by 
blinding light. They passed dusky cor- 


coats 




















ners from which came sounds of kiss- 
ing and murmurous laughter. Pocket 
flasks were brought forth during inter- 
ions. And, when pocket flasks went 
dry, drinks were served at an open 


miss 


par. 

Dick guided her through the swaying 
crowd. 

“Aren't you ever tired?” he demanded 
at last. “I’m nearly dead. It must be 
four Wouldn't dare look at 
my watch here; this gang’d slit both our 
throats for a nickel. Or just for 
practice. Let's find a lunch cart some- 


o'clock. 


where.” 

But Tommie shook her blond head 
stubbornly and on they whirled. 

Dimly and indifferently she realized 
that the place was growing rougher, but 
she scarcely looked at the swaying cou- 
In the hurry and ex- 
citement of the occasion and the place 
the dreadful ache in her heart was be- 


ples around them 


ginning to diminish a trifle. If only 
she could keep from thinking! 
aster and faster went the music. 


Wilder and wilder grew the steps. No 
She must just keep on danc- 
\nd then, as they 
near the entrance, a 
caught her elbow. Dick 
started to protest. but the words died on 


matter 
ing, dancing. 
wheeled giddily 
1 


avy hand 


ps as he recognized the intruder. 
[It was Reed Andrews. 

\t sight of him Tommie threw back 
her vellow head and began to laugh 

sterically on a hard, high note. 

“Shut up, you little fool!” Reed 
flung at her, and then, ignoring her, 
turned to Trayle. “set out of here at 
once,” he commanded curtly. “Don’t 


stop to argue. There's no time to lose. 
In five minutes the place will be raided.” 

Dick glanced at Tommie, started to 
other man answered 
his unspoken question. 


but the 


speak ; 
“T'll take care of her,” he said. “You 
must go—at once!” 


\ moment later Dick had disappeared 
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down the dark stairway and Reed 
turned to Tommie. 
“Perhaps we can make it- ” he 


began. 

Just then they heard the pounding of 
feet on a stairway and the clang, muffled 
by distance, but unmistakable, of a patrol 
wagon. 

“Cops!” some one shouted. 

Tommie saw the evil face of the 
woman they called “Mother” turn pasty 
white, and she sensed rather than heard 
the oath that fell from those twisted 
lips. Mother disappeared with magic 
swiftness for so huge a bulk into an all- 
too-narrow closet beside the bar. 

There was a pell-mell rush of dancers 
in a dozen directions. They ran blindly 
hither and thither, bumping into one an- 
other, into Tommie, swearing impo- 
tently, and finally darting into dim cor- 
ners that offered likely hiding places. A 
few found windows behind the heavy, 
drab hangings and opened them, only to 
fall back with a cry of “Bulls!” and 
“Surrounded!” There came a drum- 
fire crash of pocket flasks hastily dis- 
carded, of bottles swept from table tops. 
The music had stopped in mid-measure 
and the scarlet-coated orchestra van- 
ished instantly. 

Tommie found herself in a corner of 
the deserted hall, clutched to the breast 
of the grimmest man she had ever seen. 
To her unbelieving ears came the sound 
of a door being butted in. 
said Andrews hur- 
comprehensive 


“No use hiding,” 
riedly, with a look 
around the empty room. “TI thought this 
was coming—saw a dozen policemen on 
the corner when I came in, ten minutes 
I’d have been here earlier in the 
evening, only after Gertrude told me 
where you were bound for it took me 
some time 


ag 
ago. 


to decide you were worth 


the effort- 

“Oh, th-thanks!” 

“Hunted the hall for you and Dick. 
Couldn’t find you at first in this rotten 
crowd 


” 
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Bang! Bang! The heavy battering 
on the door sounded like the knock of 
doom. 

“Thank Heaven I got here in time,” 
said Reed. 

“To collect more evidence?” 
Tommie tensely 

Bang! Crash! nearer. 

“And that gone,” Reed 
continued, “you. won't be caught with 
him, anyway. He’ll go straight home to 
make his peace with Gertrude.” 

Tommie laughed crazily. 

“He can’t. She's going to get a di- 
vorce, thanks to——”’ 

“Can't he?” said 
tuously. “Trust Dick! He'll probably 
tell her I brought you here to-night. 
Remember that, if she ever asks you.” 

Tommie squirmed in his arms, but he 
held her the more closely. 
to laugh again. 

“Oh, that’s f-funny! After 
you've collected all that perfectly legal 
evi-— 


inquired 


Louder and 


now Dick’s 


Reed contemp- 


She began 


too 


moment Reed's eves, leaving 


Their 
anger held almost the equivalent of a 
blow and Tommie involuntarily shrank 
from it. The iron arms gathered her 
closer. 

“Understand said Reed, 
through set teeth, “whatever I meant to 
do at first, however I meant to help Ger- 
trude, at least I'm here with you 
Does that look as if I were trying—— 

Crash! The distant door fell in and 
followed by the nearer pounding 
of feet on a stairway. A police whistle 
shrilled. Through the clamor Reed’s 
voice, harsh with anger, was saying in- 
about 


lor a 


the door, flashed down into hers. 


this,” 


“ 


now. 


” 


Was 


' something 
love, and “Damn you!” 

\gain the police whistle. 

Tommie, staring up at the furious 
gray eyes that ought to have been hum- 
ble, contrived flippancy instead of scald- 
ing tears. 

“How exciting! 
rested before.” 


congruously enough 


I’ve never been ar- 


Ainslee’s 


Impenitent, eh? Reed: 


ened. 


"ew tight- 
“Neither have I,” he reminded her 
briefly. 

Somebody snapped off the lights as 
a last futile precaution. They 
alone on the deserted floor, in the dark 
Tommie could feel her heart pounding 
against his. From outside came an up- 
roar of shouts; a revolver shot; the con- 
fused bedlam of a fight. 
to shake. 


stood 


Tommie began 


“You wanted it,’ spoke Reed’s im- 
placable tones above her head. “Now 
stand here and take it.” 

The wave of panic gave place to a 
wave of shame, which engulfed her 
wholly. Dick Trayle would have been 
debonair, but Reed made no pretense 
of finding the situation funny. A com- 
mon raid. Arrest. Newspaper head- 
lines. Oh, she had deserved this. Fool. 
fool, fool, to with honor! 
She bowed her head and waited. The 
dragon's mouth was closing. 


juggle so 


dance-hall door 
way with a splitting crash. The lights 
leaped up. On the threshold appeared a 
hluecoat, revolver in hand, face bleed- 


ing. 


Suddenly the gave 


“Come along, you!” he ordered, as 
other bluecoats shouldered past him to 
drag hiders, squealing, from their cor- 
ners. Wordless, they accompanied him 
downstairs to the entrance, out into the 
alley. Tommie’s bravado was gone. In 
its place she a despairing 
dignity in sharp contrast with the plead- 
ing, surging mob around them. Specta- 
tors rimmed the curb 


summoned 


Eyes! Eyes! 

She was divided between horror and 
joy. It was like being sentenced to be- 
heading when you expected death by 
torture. her side. 
But, oh, oh, oh, in what a horrible pre- 
dicament ! 


Here was Reed at 


And for her sake. His name 
and hers would appear in staring head- 
lines. She thought of the people who 
would be shocked at the whole disgrace- 











ful escapade; her mother’s reproachful 
face; the gay circle who would scream 
with amusement over it, which would 
be worse. 

And all the time she realized that 
Reed appraised the incident at its real 
value: a hairbrained bit of folly which 
entailed wretched notoriety and infinite 
discredit. She knew he’d not lightly for- 
give her. It would be a sore spot, al- 
ways, this notoriety. No art of hers 
could heal it, ever. But, ah, how hard 
she would try! 

Still convulsively holding Reed’s fin- 
gers, Tommie stood beside him quietly 
on the crowded street. Her face be- 
neath the arc light was ghastly, but her 
eyes were dry. The one thing she could 
do was to keep her dignity, and she did 
it with a quiet, gallant firmness that 
earned a long look from a_ policeman 
who accompanied them. 

The crowd, milling frantically in the 
tiny street, occupied the attention of 
most of the police. There rose a con- 
tinual and hysterical hubbub. Tommie 
and Reed stood a little apart from the 
rest, awaiting—they knew not what. 

“Brrrumph!” said the officer at her 
side, again glancing curiously at her 
pale, set face. 

Tommie looked up. It was Joe, the 
patrolman buddy of the traffic tower. 
She had the grace to blush. So did Joe. 
He seemed aghast at beholding a lady 
—it is the police department which still 
distinguishes between ladies and women 

in such a plight. 

‘Brrrumph!” he remarked again, and 
turned his back. 

Reed touched Tommie’s arm and 
quietly they slipped away, leaving their 
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dance-hall cronies to the mercy of the 
police and the newspaper reporters. 

Halfway home, in the taxi they had 
found in a near-by street, as dawn set 
a pale banner in the east, Tommie spoke 
from the depths of Reed’s shoulder. 

“Anyway,” she said pensively, “I’m 
glad I did shin up the traffic tower that 
night to borrow a match from that nice 
young——” 

Reed frowned. 

“Because, dear,” she added hastily. 
“IT saw you for the first time. Remem- 
ber ?” 

But Reed was not to be cajoled. 

“No more pranks of that sort, Tom- 
mie, no more escapades! Mrs. Reed 
Andrews cannot do the things Tommie 
Lou Pember delighted in. Do you think 
you can live without——” 

“Without everything else in the world, 
Reed,” she told him, with sudden, pas- 
sionate earnestness, “but not without 
you!” 

“You darling!” he murmured, holding 
her close. “After all, I’m glad there 
was a dragon.” 

Tommie shivered, remembering that 
awful moment when the dragon’s mouth 
had almost closed upon her. Then the 
dimple twinkled and she looked up at 
him impertinently. 

“You know, dearest, it wasn’t really 
you who saved me, it was that nice 
police——”’ 

“Imp!” he said sternly, but the gray 
eyes danced and he kept her from re- 
torting in the most satisfactory way. 

“Anyway, I said I'd ‘get’ him, and | 
did!’ Tommie thought triumphantly, 
snuggling closer, in the delicious cer- 
tainty that now was hers. 
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The Broken Lute 


By Nancy Cabell 





EWEN loved his English garden. 
It was an integral and impor- 
tant part of his life, that gar- 
den, with its heartsease and mignonette, 
its tangle of roses and honeysuckle; its 
sweet disorder, hedged in with yew. He 
loved it best early in the morning, he 
thought, when every opening flower was 
weet and wet with dew, and the clear 
unlight patterned the sod under the 
e.us in beauty. Except when he strolled 
down uncertain paths at dusk, careful 
»t the myriad fireflies that were living 
star dust. Or when he looked upon his 
glory from the mullioned library win- 
dows, as it lay bright and breathless un- 
der the drowse of high noon. 

It was twilight now, but Hewen did 
not linger even by the Dijon roses as 
he came from the terrace. His step 
was quick, his brow troubled. 

Michael, the gardener, who went, so 
to speak, with the Georgian house— 
when Hewen and his wife had bought 
the place in Surrey they had retained 
the elderly servants—straightened, 
touched a negligible forelock. He had 
been kneeling over a rosebush, mutter- 
ing to himself, or perhaps to the droop- 
ing roses, as he snipped away at them. 

“The green bug’s busy again, sir; 
you'd better be sending for Suthering- 
ton’s man once more, I’m thinking.” 

“T’ll do that. Have you seen Mr. Gil- 
bert pass this way, Michael?” 

“A short time back, sir; he went to- 
ward the summerhouse.” 

Hewen brushed by, hurried down the 
path to where, beyond a well-kept cro- 
quet lawn, a latticed structure stood. 
His rubber-soled feet were soundless 
upon the sod, and his presence was un- 


~ 


heralded. He peered into the dusky in- 
terior, and the shadows took form. 

Beside a rustic table, bowed upon it, 
sprawled a boy. His white shirt front 
gleamed, his hands, clenched, were pale- 
ly visible, but his face was hidden. It 
was rather terrible to the man of forty 
to stand there, looking upon the boy’s 
torment. In the dim light of the door- 
way, where he stood motionless, he him- 
self was very pale and dampness glis- 
tened on his brow. The boy sobbed 
once. Hewen stepped forward. 

“Barry!” 

The boy looked up, his fine young 
features sharp and old with grief. But 
it wasn’t his drawn mouth, his bitter 
eyes, that Hewen saw with a catch of 
the breath; it was something that lay 
on the table, cold and hard and gleam- 
ing. Hewen’s hand shot forward, closed 
upon it, thrust it safely into a pocket. 

“Damn you!” muttered Barry. “It’s 
mine !” 

Hewen laid a hand upon the taut 
shoulder. If he only knew the boy bet- 
ter! These English and their reserves 
that dammed everything of the emo- 
tions until the pent-up force burst all 
bonds, and carried all with it! He seated 
himself on the bench beside the bowed 
figure. He had no creed, but he came 
very close to a prayer just then. Through 
the trellised roof the first star shone, 
and, unconsciously, he lifted his head. 
“Because I have sons,” he asked silent- 
ly, “let me be wise enough to help this 
boy !” 

“IT know—a little; tell me the rest, 
won't you?” 

A spasm crossed the boy’s face, and 
then it settled into immobility. 
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“You're very 
help any, sir!” 

Llewen pursed his mouth. 

“What sort of a mess is it, Barry? 
You ought to tell me that much. Don’t 
misunderstand,” he added quickly. “I 
don’t want to pry. But if it were, well 

a question of money, say, I could help 
without the slightest inconvenience to 
myself, or any one else. It would be 
a small matter between two friends!” 

“You're awfully decent, but it isn’t 
money. If it had been, I’d have come 
to you, Mr. Hewen, I—you’re the sort 
a chap would come to.” His mouth, 
that made up in charm what it lacked 
in virility, quivered. “You say you 
a little? How much? AmIa 
public jest? Do they all know?” 

“My dear boy, how could they? I 
only came upon you and Mrs, Lorraine 
by accident, and got out of the way again 
as quickly as possible.” 


good, but—it wouldn't 


know 


It was a good sign, Hewen supposed, 
that the ego still prevailed, that Barry 
could shrink from having his fellow 
guests know of his romantic debacle. 

“You heard——” 

“Her laugh. A beastly laugh,” Hewen 
added thoughtfully. “Cruel and rather 
vulgar. Then you stumbled out, passed 
within three feet of me, blindly—! was 
beside the laburnum tree, beyond her 


hedge—and now, an hour later, I find 


” 


you here! 

The Hewen, his 
hands clasped about his knee, listened. 
It was very much what he had suspect- 
ed, the boy’s story, but a little more 
ruthless, a little more blatantly cruel. 
Barry Gilbert, fresh from the quartier 
of Paris, and the Louvre, had come 


barriers broke. 


back to London to open a Shabby studio 


—his mother had stinted herself for 
years that he might have the training 
his talent demanded—and in the bo- 
hemian, shoddy clique that took him 
to its heart, because he might some day 
come into a threadbare title, he had 


met this Fannie Lorraine. 
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She had a negligible husband, engaged 
in some obscure and dubious corpora- 
tion venture, in a series of them, in 
fact. But he was not an important part 
of the incident; of so little importance, 
Hewen learned, that both she and the 
boy had eliminated him from. their 
scheme of things. He was her acknowl- 
edged lover; they were on the verge of 
bringing things to a head by an elope- 
ment, after which Lorraine was to sue 
for divorce, when the unbelievable had 
happened. The adventuress had her 
eyes opened to the all-important detail 
of Barry’s not being the next Earl of 
Witherell. His cousin, Barstow Gilbert, 
was the first in line, and, being a hale 
and hearty lad of seventeen, would 
doubtless succeed his ancient uncle. 

The prospect of being not Lady With- 
erell, but plain Mrs. Barry Gilbert, wife 
—too late—of an impoverished paint- 
er, was not at all to her liking. In fact, 
it upset her so much that she had lost 
control of herself entirely in the garden 
of the little place she had taken earlier 
in the summer—to be near Barry, of 
course—and made a nasty scene. She did 
far worse than that. She destroyed an 
ideal ; shattered a very perfect idol, en- 
shrined in a heart. For young Gilbert 
had worshiped her. And now he was 
sure he would never worship anything 
again 

“Tt isn’t just the fact of Fannie’s not 
caring for me, you understand,” he ex- 
plained lifelessly. “It’s the falseness, 
the unreality of everything. It’s like 
finding out the world’s nothing but a 
papier-maché contraption, crumbling 
under your feet!” 

Hewen sensed the nightmarish horror 
that lay upon the lad; shared it, almost 

“How can one go on in a world like 
that? It crumbles, I tell you, and I see 
it! Behind all beauty, there’s decay. 
Loveliness masks greed; youth, an ugli- 
ness older ‘than time!’ His fingers 
gripped Hewen’s arm. “And know- 
ing the mockery of the masque—how 
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can | paint it? Do you know what she’s 
done to me? She's killed me! I shall 
never paint again,” 

Hewen tried to remember that this 
was youth and folly making their rash 
vows. 

“There’s more than love to live for.” 

“T’ve lost faith, too.” Barry's eyes, 
puzzled, bleak, met his. ‘“There’s still a 
little left, minor strings on a broken lute, 
that’s all. A few notes that, chordless, 
are nothing but—sound. It takes all the 
notes to make a motif!” 

“A broken lute!’ echoed the elder 
man. ‘That reminds me of a story I 
know very well.” In the darkening si- 
lence, his hand beat restlessly upon the 
rustic table. “\Vould you listen to it?” 

“T’'ll do anything except go back and 
face them all,”” breathed. Barry. 

Hewen, lost in thought, or memory, 
did not even smile at the unconscious 
egotism. 


“Te’s storv of two people who 
found themselves without a—motif,” 
Hewen explained at last, low-voiced, 
easily told. “I'll 
tell it to you as it happened. You 
aren't unlike the hero of my tale, who 
shall be called Philip. A boy, this Philip, 
at twenty-eight, in spite of a certain 
maturity—yes, decidedly a boy. But 
that doesn’t mean he didn’t know what 
he wanted. Jove, how he did want it 
—or her! She, who was to marry him 
a few weeks from the time when my 
story began, was a lovely creature; as 
pink and white as any Dresden shep- 
herdess, and full of that fragile charm. 
He had met her at a ball, and had fallen 
madly in love with spun-gold hair and 
a milky throat and ner devastating help- 
lessness,. She was so tiny to waltz with 

like a doll. 

“She had an aunt, a gorgon of a rela- 
tive, who shared what she had with 
the girl. Shepherdesses always have 
some one to look after them, by a pro- 
vision of Providence! She wasn’t hap- 


as if the story were not 


Ainslee’s 


py in the stuffy, elaborate, Chicago 
apartment, and so, being a shepherdess, 
and not given to anything but her part, 
she was very happy at the prospect of 
becoming Philip’s wife. She was fond 
of him, I think. I never knew her quite 
well enough to be sure. At any rate, 
she was radiant as their wedding day 
approached. It meant so much to her— 
quite literally. For Philip was a rich 
young man, and he could conceive of no 
greater happiness than to present the 
shepherdess with the world, ribbon-tied 

“T knew them both, and I was there 
one night when her wedding gown ar- 
rived from the dressmaker's. And while 
her aunt fussed and objected Bettina 
ran away to try it on, and show her- 
self in it, unlucky or not. Presently 
she came back. and. childish creature 
that she was, made us stand in corners 
idiotically until the lights were adjusted, 
her draperies arranged for the tableau 
It was worth waiting for, when she did 
permit us to admire her. She stood still 
in a circle of lamplight, shining-eved 
under the delicate froth of her veil; so 
ethereal, so unreal was she in the com- 
monplace, room, that we 
gasped. A fairy bride. who would melt 
to nothing at a touch. Philip felt that 
Forgetting the rest of us, he caught her 
in his arms. 

“*Elf wife!’ I heard him whisper. 

“Said the aunt: ‘You naughty child! 
It’s a harbinger of misfortune to let 
any one see you in your wedding 
beforehand!’ 

‘*Not mine!’ laughed Philip happily, 
releasing her at last. Bettina eluded ca- 
resses; they crushed and rumpled her. 
doll that she was. 

“But he never laughed at the super- 
stition again. 
that night—he’d been away for a week. 
pleasuring, and no one could reach him 
—he found himself no longer a rich 
man. He had turned everything over 
to his partner, and the partner, declin- 
ing to return it, had fled. It was a fright- 


crowded 


gown 


For when he went home 















ful blow, of course. But something could 
be salvaged, enough to keep the shep- 
herdess in silks and shoe buckles for a 
time, until he had recouped, and—he 
had the shepherdess! He couldn’t be 
much less than deliriously happy, until, 
the next morning, he left the auditors 
scowling over the hopeless task of re- 
constructing juggled books, and sought 
out Bettina. 

“She kept him waiting a long time in 
the unrestful sitting room of the hotel 
suite where she lived. And when he 
turned from the window-at the opening 
of the door it was the gorgon aunt, 
looming large in her purple negligee, 
fresh from hairdresser and masseuse, 
who greeted him frostily. 

“*Are the newspaper reports true?’ 
she asked, spots of uneasy red in her 
flabby cheeks. 

*‘Ouite true. Only I’ve ‘been more 

f a fool than they made me out,’ he 
added grimly. 


“She acceded to that. Then, chilly 
voiced, she said: 
*\ 


You have come, I take it, to re- 
lease Bettina from an engagement that 
would be utterly impracticable—now.’ 
“He heard her, but the words didn’t 
fit into their proper order for a long 
ninute. At last he said: 
“‘Is this—Bettina’s request?’ 
‘Bettina agrees with me that you 
are in no position to marry her now. 
Surely, Philip, you would not sacrifice 


the child on the altar of polite pov- 


erty? 

‘Does she think of it in those 
terims r 

“Mrs. Moseley’s eyelids fluttered. 
She was afraid of a scene. 

‘*She is accustomed to those terms. 
You forget, Philip, that if it were not 
ior me, she would not have known even 
polite poverty. She is an orphan; de- 
pendent upon me. Her father left noth- 
ing. If it were not for me, Bettina 
would be taking dictation in some down- 
town office!’ 
10—Ains, 
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“That, you see, was the attitude she 
took. But Philip, in a pale rage, didn't 
give a damn for her attitude. He wanted 
to see Bettina, to take her in his arms, 
and, holding her close against his heart, 
tell her not to be frightened, that every- 
thing would be all right. He knew, even 
then, in his heart, that it was he who 
must comfort Bettina. It occurred to 
him vaguely that some women would 
prove a tower of strength and tender- 
ness—but he didn’t want a tower of 
strength and tenderness. He wanted 
small, pale Bettina, with her spun-gold 
hair cropped about her little white 
throat. 

“*T must see her.’ 

“*T don’t consider it necessary.’ The 
gorgon eyed him insolently. 

“*T shall not leave until I do,’ he 
threatened. A dreadful fear was be- 
ginning to hammer at his brain. 

“She shrugged at that. 

‘Bettina!’ she called shrilly. 

“The briefest moment passed, but it 
was interminable to Philip. For when 
the door opened his whole life hung in 
the balance. If Bettina came to him, 
even part of the way, he knew she was 
all his. But if she waited, with her eyes 
upon the aunt who ruled her life—— 

“The doorknob turned, so slowly ; and 
3ettina slipped into the room. She must 
have been just outside all along, listen- 
ing. She was very pale, and her gen- 
tian-blue eyes were wet. So little, so 
lovely, she looked. And so frail to be 
battled over. Philip held out his arms. 

“ ‘Bettina!’ he beseeched. He couldn’t 
wait to see what she would do, where 
she would turn. 

““He is unwilling to release you,’ of 
fered her aunt. ‘He wants to hear from 
your own lips that this is your wish.’ 

“*You love me, don’t you,’ begged 
the boy, trembling all over. Why was 
she so silent? And why did she turn 
from one to the other, perplexed, al- 
most pettish, like a child who has lost 
its cue? 
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“Her pink mouth puckered. 
“*T’'d be such a burden to you!’ she 
reminded him. 

“*The most precious burden a man 
ever had! Come to me, Bettina!’ He 
was imploring now. 

“*He wants you to be poor with him, 
to sacrifice yourself to a life of petty 
denials, of possible want. No more 
luxuries, big or little, Bettina; no more 
French frocks or pleasant trips,’ warned 
the gorgon. 

“It was horrible; it was like threaten- 
ing a child that you would take away 
its favorite toys. 

“I'll work for you,’ promised Philip. 
‘I'll earn everything you want, my dar- 
ling. Don’t let her frighten you!’ 

“The gorgon flashed him a look of 
something like amusement. And Bet- 
tina, still puckered like a rose leaf, 
pressed a diminutive handkerchief to 
her mouth and Tears trickled 
down her cheeks 

“Why did it have to happen?’ she 
asked piteously. 
so happy! 


nose. 


‘Just when we were 
Oh, Phil, you must have 
been a goose to give him everything!’ 

“She collapsed in dainty, rumpled woe 
upon the couch. But when he went to 
gather her into his arms, with a dull ache 
in his breast, she pushed him away. 

“Please go,’ she sobbed. ‘Aunt will 
be so angry, and we can’t marry on noth- 
Oh, Phil, why must we be pun- 
ished like this?’ 

“*We needn’t be, dear,’ he told her. 
‘We can be absurdly happy, even if we 
are poor.’ 

“She clutched at her threatened toys. 

‘I can’t be poor! I won't be poor! 
I'm expensive, Phil. And we'd be mis- 
erable.’ She dabbed at her gentian eyes, 
her head upon his shoulder. 

“All this is most unnecessary,’ said 
the gorgon. 

“ *Tell me good-by, and that you won't 
forget me,’ pleaded the shepherdess. 
‘And be sweet to me, Phil. I’m so un- 
happy!’ 


sr 
ing 
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“He laughed at that. It was rather 
funny, wasn’t it? But somehow he man 
aged to say good-by, and, at her aunt’s 
reminder, she slipped off the solitaire 
that looked like a roc’s egg upon her in- 
fantine hand, returned it to him. 

“He got away, and the last thing he 
heard from her lips was a tearful re 
gret that the perfect bridal gown would 
have to be sent back! At which thought 
she wept afresh. Poor little shepherd 
ess! 

“Philip lived in a daze for weeks. And 
then, as the unreality of the change in his 
life wore off, like the decreasing effect 
of a stale drug, his anguish of loss was 
intensified. He had loved her, and that 
love, protective, tender, passionate at 
once, had curiously enough been the first 
real love he had ever known. And s0, 
having lost her, he went through hell, 
a lonely hell. He secluded himself from 
every one, abandoned his clubs, his ha- 
bitual resorts, and, unable to work, could 
only pace the streets, haunting the places 
where they had gone together. 

“He tried desperately to see her, and 
found, after repeated rebuffs at the 
apartment hotel, that she and her aunt 
had left Chicago: The day that was to 
have been his wedding day was a night 
mare to him. Jove, what the boy went 
through! But that day wasn’t as bad 
as another day, a dreary month later, 
when, lunching in a cheap café, the last 
page of the paper held by the man across 
the table caught his eye. Blazoned across 


the columns of social events ran the 

words: 

MRS. CHARLES MOSELEY ANNOUNCES 
ENGAGEMENT OF NIECI 


“And beneath it was an insert of the 
shepherdess. A new photograph—he 
knew every picture she had ever had 
taken by heart—as deliciously smiling 
and gay as a lady on a Watteau fan! 
And beside it, in the accompanying oval, 
smirked the likeness of a plump and 
portly clubman whom he recognized. 


‘we 














Shepherdess and satyr: Sweat stood 
out on his brow. He got up, leaving his 
lunch untouched, and stumbled out into 
the November day. Walked forever, it 
seemed to him. He must save her some 
way, somehow. But how? 

“He walked on, oblivious of the cold 
rain, the cutting wind, the people jos- 
tling by. He was ina fiery torment with- 
in, that neither rain nor wind could as- 
suage. And then it happened. He was 
crossing State Street, close to the theater 
district and in his befuddled state was 
standing in a vortex of traffic, being 
sworn at by a bluecoat, when a great 
limousine drew up at the officer’s sig- 
nal. He lifted his eyes, and saw her 
behind the plate-glass window. 

“She was more beautiful than ever 
in a gray frock and hat, whose feathers 
framed her little, laughing face. But 
it wasn’t her beauty that struck him 
with an icy hand. It was the supreme, 
exquisite gayety of her bright eyes and 
parted, pink lips and happy mien. She 
radiant—and all for the heavy, 
jowlish fellow beside her! Then, drawn 
by the magnet of the boy’s haggard 
she turned, saw him. Her gayety 
was wiped out. She shrank back as if 
to avoid him, with a sort of piteous im- 
patience that showed through her nod 
and smile. And at a word from her 
the big car leaped into life; left him 
standing there. 

“The bitter humor of it struck him 
then. He had wanted to save her, had 
he? Save her! A spasm of laughter 
seized him, to the astonishment of the 
passers-by. Controlling it, he stumbled 
on. Where, he didn’t know or care. A 
taxi slowed up as he reached the curb, 
and, feeling his knees unsteady beneath 
him, he got in. 

“Where to? 
don’t know. 


was 


eyes, 


He laughed again. ‘I 
Anywhere you please!’ 
“Possibly the chauffeur thought a spin 
along the Drive might sober him up. 
At any rate, he took the chance, rat- 
tled off with his passenger. It was easier 
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for Philip to think, huddled there in a 
corner of the machine. He didn’t have 
to direct his legs, to avoid other pedes- 
trians, And the throb of the engine 
kept time to the endless refrain of his 
thoughts, They were a long way out 
when he glanced about him, almost into 
open country. Great houses in perfectly 
kept grounds made massive piles against 
the sky. In such a house Bettina would 
undoubtedly live before long! 

“The taxi took a sharp curve, skidded 
dangerously on the wet asphalt, slowed 
down. Philip saw a woman who had 
been standing in the lee of a magnificent 
driveway dart to the curb, and signal the 
machine, not seeing the occupant. There 
was something imperious, arresting, 
about her gesture. It impressed the 
chauffeur, evidently, for he stopped long 
enough to tell her the machine was en- 
gaged. Automatically Philip opened the 
door as she stepped back. It was a 
frightful day, and machines were scarce 
this far uptown. She was a woman and 
the young Philip was rather gallant. 

“*You’d better get in,’ he told her. 
‘The man will drive you wherever you 
want to go.’ 

“She hesitated, a slender, wind-blown 
figure, wrapped in a dark cloak. She 
was young, he thought, though he 
couldn’t make out her features through 
the veil she wore, and her youth was 
somehow incongruous with her air of 
imperial authority. She thanked him 
then, and, though it was nothing to him 
at the time, his mind retained the im- 
pression of a voice that, low-pitched 
as it was, was thrillingly beautiful. And 
then he almost forgot her—until a cas- 
ual scrutiny told him that she, too, was 
under some emotional stress that dram- 
atized the moment. She herself was 
dramatic. The droop of her shoulders, 
the clasp of her dark, gloved hands, ex- 
pressed something desperate and de- 
spairing. But all this, you understand, 
was impressed upon Philip’s subcon- 


scious, rather than his conscious mind, 
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to be remembered afterward. They ac- 
tually did not speak until the station, 
which was her destination, was reached, 
and yet there was some curious com- 
munion of misery between them. 

“*You have been very kind,’ she told 
him. There was something faintly fa- 
miliar about that veiled beauty. 

“*Can I do anything more?’ he was 
surprised to hear himself ask. 

“*Nothing.’ There was a finality to 
her tone that was appalling. He watched 
her walk away, and then forgot the in- 
cident. 

“He found himself shivering as he 
paid the driver, and, almost automati- 
cally, he followed the thin stream of 
people into the great domed waiting 


room, It was warm there. He won- 
dered where they were going, these 


hurrying folk. For an hour he watched 
the passing feet. Then he thought: 
*They’re all hurrying away somewhere 
Away. That's it. That’s what I want 
to do; get away.’ 3efore his eyes 
flashed the loneliest place he knew. He 
saw, high above a gray body of lake, 
gray dunes, a shack on the edge of a 
wood. A vast longing for this solitude, 
this somberness, possessed him. 

“Tt should be his. 

“Twenty minutes later he was on a 
train heading for the Indiana dunes. 
When early dusk fell he got off the 
train, stepped upon the platform of a 
station that was no more than a shed, 
and looked upon a landscape desolate 
enough to match his mood. His way 
lay down a sandy road, toward woods 
that, in the wet gloom, looked like a 
forest under a sorcerer’s spell. A nar- 
row path wound through the woods to 
the beach, and to his shack. It 
dark and strangely still, except for the 
drip of rain upon earth blanketed with 
the wet rot of dead leaves. It was sod- 
den underfoot, and his footsteps fell 
with a padded sound. Better that than 
the ring of pavements! 

“It was almost dark when, among 


was 
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the shadows of gaunt trees, the squat 
shadow that was his cabin loomed sud- 
denly before him. The key lay under 
a stone by the sill, and he let himself in. 
It was chilly, damp, but he sighed with 
relief as he lighted a lamp and made a 
fire with what kindling he had left. He 
might be at the edge of the world— 
alone! He flung himself upon his cot, 
lay there a long time. The rain on the 
roof was soothing. How long it had 
been since he had slept he didn’t know. 

“Suddenly he raised himself on one 
elbow, looked out, but not into endless 
dark! To his faint surprise and irrita- 
tion, far off gleamed a flickering light. 
Who else could be down here in this 
forsaken spot at this time of year? The 
light shone from a shack owned by a 
young Italian composer, his nearest 
neighbor. Well, at any rate, his soli- 
tude was undisturbed! He blew out his 
own lamp, and as his head touched the 
hard pillow once more, he found even 
his grief receding. The sleep of ex- 
haustion descended upon him. 

“It was early morning when he opened 
his eyes, and pale November sunlight 
patterned the floor. He lay there, re- 
membering. It had been a brief respite, 
that sleep! If only he could remember 
something besides a laughing pink 
mouth, happy eyes, lifted to that other 
man ! 

“He got up, feeling untidy and tired 
after- sleeping in his clothes; then he 
thought of the lake. It would be icy, 
but better than nothing. He found a 
towel, threw an armful of wood into the 
stove. There was stale coffee in a tin; 
a coffeepot somewhere. Leaving the 
brew to boil, he left the cabin, took the 
path that led to the beach and the lake. 
And then he came to the turn, stopped 
short, horror-stricken. Fifty yards be- 
yond him, on the shore, stood a woman 
in an attitude of such superb despair 
that he was spellbound. Her head, blue- 
black in the pale sunlight, was flung 
back; her arms lifted wide to the wind 














and the sky. The very set of her sup- 
ple body portrayed unutterable despair. 
She was a gesture, that lonely figure ; 
a gesture of irony, of defiance, of trag- 
edy, puny against the cold sky. His 
scalp prickled. He rubbed his eyes, The 
spell of unreality broke. Terribly. For 
while he stood there, rooted to the 
ground, she dived. 

“It all happened in a second. He tore 
off his coat, raced to the edge of the 
water, stared down for a horrified sec- 
ond into the bubbling ripples her body 
had made. Then he dived into those 
widening ripples. The lake was icy, 
numbing. He had to go to the bottom 
twice before his hands wound them- 
selves in something that could only be 
soft, dank hair, and he had to struggle 
against the slimy, strong grass that had 
entangled her body. 

“She fought him as he got he <o the 
fought for death, not lite. And 
he was tall and strong. It was strange 
and horrible. He had a quick desire *o 
down, to those treacherous 
grasses, to let them coil about him for- 
and then life beat in him, crying 
out against the insidious thought. For 
lowly they were sinking. Still grasping 
he rope of hair, his right fist shot out, 
She sank 
limp against him, and he swam with 


1 


! 


surface 


go down, 


ever 


struck her square in the jaw. 


er to the shore. 
“He was exhausted by the time he 
got her upon the sand, and there was 
till another task ahead of him. She 
was unconscious, ghastly pale above the 
dark frock that clung dripping to her 
strong, beautiful body; he had to get 
her to warmth He knelt 
there, looking at her, puzzled by some 
vague memory, and 
tion burst from him. 


to his cabin. 
then an exclama- 
She moaned, mur- 
mured something. She was the woman 
he had taken to the station the day be- 
fore. That incomparable, throaty voice 
could not be duplicated, and these ivory 
features had been suggested under the 


dark veil! Curious. 
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“He lifted her, and painfully made 
his way along the winding path, And 
at last he got her to the shack, laid her 
upon the cot. 

“There was a mouthful of whisky in 
a flask in his overcoat pocket,. and he 
forced it between her teeth, covered her 
with a blanket. When she opened her 
great dark eves he was pouring out cof- 
fee in two chipped cups. She was hardly 
gracious. 

“*So it is you I am indebted to again! 
I am less grateful this time, monsieur !’ 

“She raised herself on one elbow, 
cupping her chin in her hand. Some- 
thing in the pose struck him familiarly. 
Where had he seen her, before yester- 
day? Then, blindingly, he remembered. 
Two months before, at the opera, he 
and Bettina, in the darkness of their 
box, had paid little enough attention to 
a superb Tosca. But in spite of that 
he knew this sullen-eyed naiad with the 
throaty voice was Lucia la Brodie, the 
rising star of grand opera. La Brodie! 
Young, beautiful, with a voice that had 
thrilled the world, and he had fished 
her out of Lake Michigan into whose 
depths she had deliberately plunged half 
an hour before! 

“Why, in the name of Heaven, did 
you do it?’ he asked. 
“Her pale, perfect lips twisted. 
“*Not to amuse myself, 


my dear 


young man! My purpose should be 
clear to you——’_— Heer _ hands sought 
her splendid, pallid throat, lingered 
there. ‘I wanted to die, because I have 


nothing left to live for, to be precise.’ 

“He laughed with his teeth chattering. 
That was really funny. These tempera- 
mentalists ! 

“ ‘Forgive me,’ he apologized, ‘but it’s 
absurd, you know. You, with nothing 
to live for! You, the great, the incom- 
parable Lucia—the love of the world! 

“She raised her beautiful hands, flung 
back her head, lids drooping. Beneath 
them, tears stole down her cheeks. 

“*No more. monsieur. You forget!’ 
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“*VYou have given up the stage?’ he 
demanded incredulously. 
“She looked at him. 
“Ts it possible that you do not know?’ 
‘I only know that you the 
world’s greatest singer.” He was con- 
fused. 


are 


“Her body bent forward until her 
head rested upon her knees, and, her 
face hidden by her hair, she gave way 
to an agony of grief. It was almost 
soundless, quite terrible. Philip knew 
the anguish that moved her. He put 
out his hand and touched her beautiful 
bowed head. 

“‘I’m sorry,’ he said gently. ‘But I 
don’t understand. I’ve hurt you!’ 

“Controlling herself at last, she spoke 
huskily. 

“*You are kind, monsieur. You don’t 
know, I see. But you will understand 
when | tell you that Lucia, the incom- 
parable, is dead! Worse than dead, si- 
lent Her voice, that golden 
voice, is gone! And the voice was Lu- 


-forever ! 


cia! 

“Fe looked at her in horror. 
“ “Tmpossible !’ 
“She shook her head. 
‘] thought that! But it is possible, 
and true. You may have read of my 
being in a motor accident six weeks ago, 
My chauffeur was killed; I 
was hurt, not badly, except for nerve 
shock. The whole thing was hushed up; 
and I have been resting since then. My 
engagement was postponed until a week 
ago. The season opened with “Rigolet- 
to.” I felt well; my voice had had abso- 
lute rest. I went on—to triumph! | 
opened my mouth—they were all wait- 
ing, you understand—and—I could not 
sing! My throat closed like a vise. I 
waited, panic-stricken ; tried once more. 
One note rang true, and then my voice, 
my beautiful voice, cracked, broke—like 
a strain from a broken lute! And there, 
among her flowers, while the curtain 
dropped, La Brodie died!’ 


‘“ 


monsieur, 
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“She smiled at him, a heartbroken 
smile. 

“*T knew then what the specialists 
would tell me; that I could never sing 
another note.’ 

“The man beside her could not voice his 
pity. His own grief seemed puny be- 
side this loss. For not only was this 
lovely woman bereft of her life, but the 
world was robbed of a supreme gift, an 
immortal beauty. 

“*T have been to all the great special- 
ists; they give me no hope. And now 
you have despoiled me of the only thing 
left to me, monsieur! Oblivion.’ 

“He dropped to his knees beside her 
and took her twisting hands in his. 

“*Your body is a temple to all that 
is glorious and beautiful,’ he told her. 
‘To destroy it would be sacrilege.’ 
“*An empty temple!’ she scoffed. ‘A 
temple abandoned, forgotten by a ruth- 
less God. Let it fall to ruin and decay!’ 

“*Never!’ He felt as he had felt in 
the water, fighting against an insidious 
desire. ‘Lucia La Brodie, you have not 
died! You are more than your voice, 
beautiful as it was. life has other things 
for you; you can still have the love of 
any one in the world—and you are a 
woman!’ 

“*T was a singer, an artist!’ She 
sprang up. ‘I have never loved.’ 

“He looked at her. 

“Ame i, told her, 
loving. That’s harder yet 

“She looked at very tenderly, 
her beautiful eyes soft for the first time, 
laid her hand on his arm. 

“ “Poor boy! 
you ? Ye yu 
ried on. ‘So we're together, in what you 
call the same Tell me, then, if 
you have lost the world, as I 
have you not wished to leave it? 

“He nodded. 

“When I was bringing you to shore 
it came to me how easy it would be to 
stop struggling—to sink. But there was 


he ‘must go on 


” 


him 


Was she very cruel to 
needn't answer!’ she hur- 
boat 
1 , 
have 














another, a stronger instinct; that of life. 
And so, here we are!’ 

“She warmed her hands at the fire. 

“*Through no wish of mine! But I 
tell you, monsieur, I sal’ end the farce 
another time!’ 

‘You are no coward,’ he said steadi- 
y. ‘Would you have the world know 
that Lucia La Brodie was conquered 
by fate? No! You are, by choice, of 
the Valkyrie!’ 

“She laughed. 

“*You are a clever boy. But I am 
clever, too. And the world shall never 
know I was beaten. Everything has 
been arranged. I left for Europe day 
before yesterday for a year’s travel in 
far countries of the East! My maid 
took passage—a good, faithful girl. And 
when I do not come back there will be 
speculation, wonder, but no one will 
ever know! I came here, monsieur, be- 
cause that was part of my plan. The 
ottage of Tonio Gigli sheltered me last 
night. I could not die—in the dark. 
(nd I left no trace of Lucia La Brodie 
there or anywhere else. Next spring, 
should my body, in these clothes of my 
good Marietta, ever have been found, 
would have known that it 
the body of La Brodie!- And I can plan 
as well again, when you will not be near 
spoil my plan!’ 








no one Was 


“The boy heard her out. 





““Listen, Lucia La Brodie; will you 
bargain with me?’ 
“*For the life I do not want?’ she 


asked, with seornful brows. 

Give me your word that 
year, the vear in which you 
planned for Lucia to be forgotten, you 
vill not kill yourself. There are things 
n the world that you have never seen 
or done, pleasures that you have not 
Give life a sporting chance to pay 
you in its own coin! If, at the end of the 
year, you are still rebellious, still want 


ore than life, take it! But until 


‘Exactly. 
for one 
tried, 


death n 


then—— 


Von are 


idl 


a strange y oung man, mon- 
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sieur! Tell me—are you not persuad- 
ing yourself, as well as me, that life is 
worth something ?’ 

“Tam! I shall be—quite persuaded, 
if I have your promise!’ 

“She lifted her chin, gave a quick 
little sigh, and held out both her hands. 

“*Then I cannot refuse! I give you 
my promise, monsieur.’ 

“Philip smiled. 

“Later they left the shack, tramped 
through the sodden woods to the tiny 
station, waited endlessly for a train to 
take them back to Chicago. The singer 
permitted him to plan for her, buy 
railroad tickets for a train ‘that would 
take her to Los Angeles, route her trip 
through southern California to the 
Golden Gate, out of which she would 
one day sail eastward, 

‘They dined together that night. A 
curious meal it was for those derelicts 
of happiness to share! La Brodie was 
a glorious nun in her black frock. 
Philip, knowing what lay behind her 
dark eyes while her mouth smiled, told 
her of the beauty and mystery of the 
Orient, talked of travels of his own, of 
adventure and romance, though none of 
these things was close to his heart. 

“At last it was time to put her on 
her train. The strange interlude was 
Like ships adrift in the night, 
they had touched, were passing on. In 
her compartment, while the porter bus- 
ied himself with her bags, she bade 
Philip good-by, and something more. 

“*T have given you my word, mon- 
sieur—give me yours! A year from this 
November day I shall be in Cairo, in 
that small hotel that is built above the 
Nile, of which you spoke. Come to me 
there, my friend!’ 

‘*T shall come,’ he promised. 

“A whistle blew. He had just time 
enough to hurry off the train before it 
was under way. He watched it out of 
sight, a thundering thing belching smoke 
and sparks, then turned his steps toward 
his shabby flat. 


over, 





es 
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“The ghost of a Dresden shepherdess 
haunted his room, but her vision paled 
before the memory of tragic eyes and 
a mouth whose bitter gayety could be 
come exquisitely tender, something told 
him. 

“That night he dreamed of Cairo. 
He woke up suddenly, with some op- 
pression upon him, and remembered 
that she did not know his name! 
Strange, inscrutable world. 

“The year passed, as years do. It 
was anything but a happy year for the 
boy, but he worked away a great deal 
of his heartbreak. You see, he was 
even poorer than he had guessed, and 
he had to get to Cairo.” 


It was getting very dark in the sum- 
merhouse. The long English dusk was 
almost at an end. Hewen, his story al- 
most ended, too, drew out his watch, 
remembering dinner. Barry Gilbert’s 
face, lighted by some inward flame as 
he bent forward into the light his host's 
match gave, was a study. 

“We'll be late for dinner, my boy!” 

He got up, started toward the door, 
slashing at the velvet grass with his 
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of his. Some of the upper windows 
were lighted, gleaming golden oblongs 
in the Georgian brick. 

“But the rest of the story——” 
3arry, breathless. 

“Hush! Do you hear?” 
man lifted his hand. 

In one of those lighted rooms some 


said 


The elde: 


one was singing an old chanson in an 
exquisite undertone. 

“What a voice!” gasped the boy. “It’s 
Who is it 


It’s the ghost of pet 


like something in a dream. 
sings like that? 
fect song!” 

Hewen, 
sighed, 

“My wife.” He “The story 
you have heard is -and mine, 
Barry; her voice, her ravishing voice 
the broken lute!” 

“But 
ously.”’ 


remembering other songs, 
smiled, 


hers- 


she is singing now, marvel- 
And 
that only upstairs, where she sings the 
youngest children to 
perhaps sing as she used to, 
though I doubt it. But she’s happy.” 

“And you?” asked the boy. 

— 


“The ghost of song, as you said! 


sleep. Some day 


she'll 


Hewen smiled; a smile that 


stick. Beautiful, peaceful garden, with transfigured him. “I am her husband!” 
a sickle moon above the poplars! It And together they went back to the 
was like a perfect stage set, this home house. 


YOUNG 
seen the stretching out of jeweled hands 
nd heard warm voices calling out my name, 


|’ - 


SUCCESS 


But oh, this strange success of mine is sweet, 
And what an easy ride I’ve had to fame! 
My soul is floating high, but shall I stay 
To watch this same crowd tire, as they will? 


Shall | 


not rather wander for a spell 


On some blue hilltop where I may be still? 
There may my mental pictures live anew, 
And many vital things I may relearn. 

And then perhaps in these deep silences 
My vanished sense of humor may return. 


But this is idle talk. 


I’ve drunk too deep of praise. 





Il am not strong. 


I'll sleep ere long. 
Rar ALLEN 


























WAYS OF A WESTERN ROAD 


T’S a bad road and a mad road 
That leaps from steep to fill, 

But a gay road and a glad road 
Farther down the hill. 

« 

It’s a proud road and a prim road 
When it ambles into town, 

And beyond, it is a dim road 
That lovers whisper down. 


Then it takes up with a highroad, 
And you can’t tell which is which 
Till it staggers to a byroad, 
And dies down in a ditch. 


HaAzeL HALL. 





THE DREAMER 


OMETIMES when I am sitting still 


My thoughts begin to roam 
Like white sheep grazing on a hill, 
Not knowing how they wander; till 
The shepherd calls them home. 


Or like a boat content to ride 

All quiet in the stream, 
Drawn onward down the lazy tide— 
Until the anchor overside 

Tugs once, and breaks the dream. 





JosepHine A, MEYER. 
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In Broadway 


Playhouses 


By 
Dorothy Parker 


Nothing from Nothing 


OU wouldn’t want to go so far as 
to say that the theatrical season 
had slumped. Hard words, after 

all, butter no parsnips, But if you were 
to hint that things aren’t what they were 
a month or so ago, if you were to go 
ahead from there and suggest that the 
theater, while comfortably far from 
death, is enjoying a nice, hearty sleep, no 
one could have the hardihood to give you 
any argument. 

It is the time of year that isn’t quite 
one thing, and then, on the other hand, 
isn't quite another. The holiday rush 
of plays is but a muddled memory, and 
it is still a bit early to bring out the 
models to catch the spring 
trade. The plays produced around this 
time are the rice puddings of the theatri- 
cal world; they don’t hurt anybody, and 
they're undeniably filling. 

Even the theatrical news in the pa- 
pers is about as stirring as a moving- 


designed 


picture news reel showing the school- 
children of Kumquat City, California, 
performing morris dances on the local 
green in celebration of the annual Bet- 
ter Eyewash Week festival. But a while 
ago the corners of the papers devoted 
to gossip of the theater were crammed 
with paragraph upon paragraph of ex- 
citing events, and golden promises of 
things to come. Now their writers might 


just as well fill up their columns with 
so much cotton batting. 

You search feverishly about for news, 
and the best you can find is that all the 
girls named Anastasia employed in the 
chorus of the Fourteenth Street The 
ater have formed a club to study Span- 
ish and make dolls’ clothes for the chil- 
dren of the Ruhr district ; that the Bijou 
Dream Motion-picture Chateau on up- 
per Lenox Avenue celebrated its thir- 
tieth anniversary by the presentation of 
chocolate statuettes of Rodolph Valen- 
that 
the members of the Hippodrome ensem- 


tino to all its lady customers; or 


ble, by means of a straw vote, have as- 
certained that pistachio is regarded by 
more than half of them as the most de- 
sirable flavoring for l‘rench pastry. 
And when the harassed writers of 
those columns do find a bit of something 
approximating news about the high-sal- 
aried folk, they string it out, with un- 
derstandable economy, just as far as it 
will go, and perhaps even a little far- 
ther. Thus, you read one morning that 
David Belasco has invited all the mem- 
bers of the Moscow Art Theater to at- 
tend a matinée of “The Merchant of 
Venice.” Follows a breathless day and 
a sleepless night, while you mutter hys- 
terically to yourself, “But how is it all 
to end? How will it come out? Will 
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the Russians accept the invitation in the 
spirit in which it is offered, or will they 
leave the Wizard flat, and coldly turn 
the offer down?” Not till the next 
morning are you permitted to know that 
it has all come out beautifully, and the 
Moscow Art Theater thanks Mr. Be- 
lasco ever so much, and would be very 
glad to accept his kind invitation, and 
hopes Mrs, Belasco is well. 

The overwhelming story of the 
month, the real news beat in the the- 
atrical columns, was the one adorned 
with a ravishing, if slightly blurred, pro- 
file photograph, and run under the 
large-lettered headline “Billie Burke To 
Be New Maude Adams.” At first you 
told yourself not to be silly, closed your 
eves a moment, gave your head a few 
brisk shakes to freshen your mind, and 
then read the line again slowly and care- 
fully. No, there was no mistake ; that’s 
what it said. 

On reading the pretty little bedtime 
story, it developed that Miss Burke’s 
claims to the mantle of Maude Adams 
rest on the fact that she has contracted 
to appear at the Empire Theater in a 
new play every Christmas night. Thus, 
Miss Trixie Friganza, who recurrently 
performs at the-Palace Theater, where 
Miss Ethel Barrymore once appeared 
in a sketch, might appropriately burst 
into the news under the caption “Trixie 
Friganza To Be New Ethel Barrymore.” 

So even the brand of gossip published 
in the papers shows that things are not 
exactly whizzing, in the theaters. It is, 
in so many words, rather an off time. 
\nd speaking of things slightly off 
brings us around, just as naturally and 
easily as possible, to the new show at 
the Winter Garden. 

The present entertainment 
appear under the aan 
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show bears the Viennese-comic-opera 
name of “The Dancing Girl.’ It calls 
itself a “musical play,” and every little 
while there struggles into sight a mild 
plot vaguely concerning the adventures 
of a Spanish dancer. The lady play- 
ing the title rdle is imported for the oc- 
casion. Her name is Trini, and she 
sings a bit, in a gentle, low voice, and 
dances the way they always do. She is 
also reputed to be the most beautiful 
woman in all Spain. This explains why 
King Alphonso spends so much time at 
Deauville 

“The Dancing Girl,” after all, turns 
out to be just the old stand-by in Win- 
ter Garden shows—the scene at Ver- 
sailles, the tableau of the bouquet of 
flowers, the parade of the dressmakers’ 
mannequins, and all of the dear old 
things. The girls must be able to go 
through it all with one leg tied behind 
them, by this time. 

There is a colossal cast, including, for 
the occasion, Mr. Benny Leonard, all 
done up with purple tights, and having 
his hair polished to a blinding degree. 
I don’t say that Mr. Leonard would be 
the logical person to play Hamlet, but as 
an actor he is decidedly appealing. Also, 
in the prize-fighting scene—by far the 
most amusing bit in the exhibition—he 
permits a small German comedian to 
knock him out and then jump on him, 
which seems most gentlemanly and 
sportsmanlike on his part. So that you 
won't feel cheated, however, Mr. Leon- 
ard first gives you a glimpse of what he 
is really like by toying with a frail and 
poetic-looking youth named Pancho 
Villa, who, they tell me, is as much the 
white-headed boy among the younger 
prize-fighting set as John V. A. Weaver 
is among the literary infant phenomena. 

Then, besides. there is Marie Dressler, 
whose art has -ver been my blind spot. 
If this lad: the world’s most side- 
splitting coméienne, then I am Laddie 
Boy, that’s all I have to say. She has 
nost to do in a burlesque of “Rain,” 
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which is maladroit, is in incredibly bad 
taste, and, what is worst of all, is most 
godawfully dull. When you learn that 
Miss Dressler plays Jeanne Eagels’ role 
of the prostitute, and when I remind you 
again that the burlesque, like the rest 
of the show, is done so as to keep faith 
with all the Winter Garden traditions, 
you have but to close your eyes to vis- 
ualize what a delicate and tasteful trifle 
of comedy it turns out to be. 

The rest of the comedy—sic—is in- 
trusted to a newcomer, Jack Pearl, who 
has a very funny German accent, and 
Lou Holtz, who appears in the black- 
face that is always demanded of at least 
one Winter Garden comedian, and pays 
a pretty tribute to the ladies in his song, 
which runs “I Find ‘Em, Feed ’Em, 
Fool ’Em, and Forget ’Em.” There is 
also Miss Kitty Doner, who wears men’s 
clothes and demonstrates conclusively, 
though there never was much argument 
over the question, that the only thing 
less amusing than a female impersonator 
is a male one. Miss Doner, though her 
clothes are cut with painstaking care, 
never for an instant coaxes you into the 
belief that she is anything but a girl 
dressed up for a lark. You keep want- 
ing to say to her, “Now go right up- 
stairs and put Junior’s clothes back in 
the closet—that’s not funny.” 

And through the whole thing nostal- 
gically wanders Cyril Scott, looking as 
if he clung desperately to the hope that 
he might wake up any moment and find 
himself in bed, with it all only a crazy 
dream. Well, at that, I don’t suppose 
“The Dancing Girl” is so awfully much 
worse than “The Prince Chap.” Any- 
way, it has a couple of good songs and 
Benny Leonard in it. 

If tricks were what makes a musical 
comedy good, then “Lady Butterfly,” 
now playing at the Globe, would be the 
season’s knock-out. On the grand old 
principle that if a thing is good once, 
it is always good, the management has 
worked in all the stunts that have been 


knocking them cold for the last ten years 
or thereabouts. 

They start right off with the rise of 
the curtain. The scene is the deck of a 
Channel boat, and a gangplank is low- 
ered over the musicians’ heads, so that 
the chorus may walk down the aisle and 
march up on the stage, caroling gayly, 
if indistinctly. It has always been my 
prayer, when things like that occur, that 
one of the numerous tight gentlemen in 
the audience will become fired with the 
spirit of the thing, and sociably march 
right along up after them. But it never 
happens. And it would have been such 
a welcome note of the unexpected in 
“Lady Butterfly,” too. 

Shortly after the big gangplank act 
a song is rendered about a _ certain 
“Doll's House,” which a voung gentle- 
man apparently has in mind to build at 
some future date for the ingénue. A 
large doll’s house is accordingly brought 
out on the steamer’s deck, its door is 
opened, and there are dragged out two 
small children, entirely self-possessed 
and extremely Semitic, who are walked 
across the stage to the accompaniment 
of rapturous cheers from those of the 
audience who are tenderly reminded of 
little Goldie sleeping at home. 

In the second act, seeing that the 
doll’s house number went over so big, 
there is a song about “My Cottage in 
Sunshine Lane,” and to suit the action 
to the word, a painted cottage is low- 
ered jerkily from above; there is a mo- 
ment’s agonized wait, and then one ot 
the chorus is shown sitting in the lighted 
window, rocking domestically and giv- 
ing an extremely indifferent impersona- 
tion of a woman knitting. Scarcely are 
the audience back in their seats before 
a large box, bearing the words “Selected 
Chocolates,” is carried upon the stage, 
and from it are taken two amazingly 
tiny pickaninnies, one being costumed 
for the occasion in a pink ballet skirt, 
and the other in a simple, tailor-made 
diaper. 














Then comes the big song about kisses, 
in which members of the chorus por- 
tray different species of kisses. First 
come a little boy and girl, in modern 
party costume. Then, logically enough, 
comes the Civil War kiss, giving the 
lady opportunity to wear a very charm- 
ing hoop skirt. Then. comes the vam- 
pire kiss, with the active party a lady 
in a slinky, black, backless gown. And 
then, just to show you that the manage- 
ment has its serious side, too, there 
comes the mother’s kiss. She is evi- 
dently kissing farewell to her son, who 
is represented as a little boy in an Eton 
suit, carrying a school bag. The mother, 
though, in the accepted stage manner, is 
made up as a woman of about ninety- 
three, in a gray-taffeta dress, dear little 
white side curls, and a quaint grand- 
mother’s cap. 

So you can see just what a little 
dandy “Lady Butterfly” is. Add to it 
the comedy of Maude Eburne and Flor- 
enz Ames; the lyrics of Clifford Gray; 
lines of the sort where one comedian 
says, “Are you an entomologist?” only 
to have the other answer like a flash, 
“No, [’m a Baptist;’ and the really 
uniquely uninspired music of Werner 
Janssen, and you can see that Blah is 
the only word that may be fittingly used 
to describe it. And this though the cast 
contains such engaging people as Mar- 
jorie Gateson and Alan Kearns. 

\s for the plays without music, about 
the best you can say for them is “Ho- 
hum.”’ And maybe that is erring on the 
side of charity. 

Naturally, it sounded as if ““Dagmar,” 
in which Nazimova was scheduled to re- 
turn from the movies, would be well up 
among the season’s hottest dogs. You 
thought of that figure of hers, and those 
snaky gowns she wears, and then of the 
kind of piece that would be named “Dag- 
mar,” and it looked like a big night. 
And maybe if you had seen the play 
while you were up at boarding school 
and were still all excited over the news 
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that the stork didn’t really have a thing 
to do with it, the play would have been 
one of life’s greatest events. 

Well, it may be that age has dulled the 
thrill of these things, or it may be 
that “Dagmar” is just plain boring. It is 
exactly the boarding-school girl’s idea of 
a drama of passion. It is all about the 
devilish countess who writhes out of one 
man’s arms and into another’s, and final- 
ly has her throat cut, as a reward of 
merit, by a discarded beau. And it is 
played, possibly with some idea of mak- 
ing it seem impressive, at the speed of 
a slow motion picture. 

There is no gainsaying that Nazimova 
is one of our premier writhers, but once 
you've acknowledged it, why, there you 
are, right back where you started. 
Charles Bryant, who plays one of those 
roles that demands the wearing of a 
yachting suit, is far too conventional- 
looking a gentleman to make you feel 
at all convinced that he would be apt 
to go about cutting the throats of wig- 
gling ladies of his acquaintance. He 
would be far more likely to cut the wig- 
gling ladies. It is a curious thing that, 
though we always regard ourself as 
thinking worshipfully of acting as one of 
the greatest of the arts, if not the greatest 
—still our first reaction, whenever a 
large, strong actor steps out upon the 
stage, is “Well, wouldn’t vou think a 
big, husky man like you could find some- 
thing better to do?” 

“Jitta’s Atonement” was adapted from 
the German of Siegfried Trebitsch by 
George Bernard Shaw. But if the pro- 
gram hadn’t told you that, you never 
would have guessed it from what goes 
on on the stage. Here is another eveniny 
of curious dullness, even though the en- 
ergetic acting of Bertha Kalich does all 
it can to give you the idea that big 
things are being torn off. Somehow, you 
can’t seem to get awfully worked up 
over a tragedy in which the principal 
characters are named Dr. Haldenstedt 
and Jitta Lenkheim. You try to look on 
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it with a courteous seriousness, but 
thoughts of Weber and Fields will keep 
coming up. 

by far the most grateful thing about 
“Jitta's Atonement” is the performance 
of Francis Byrne, as the gypped hus- 

But even this cannot make you 
regard it as anything more than a luke- 
warm evening. You find yourself mut- 
tering, as you leave the theater, “Who is 
this man Shaw, anyway? What did he 
ever do?” 

“The Humming Bird,” written by 
Miss Maude Fulton and starred in by 
the author, is another of those little 
rogues all about the slums of Paris, ex- 
cept that, so that everything will be sweet 
and clean and there won't be the stigma 
of those foreign goings-on attached to 
it, the little Parisienne is brought over 
to New York, where her wicked Apache 
lover follows her, principally so that they 
will be able to perform’ one of those 
\pache dances that back the 
Dooleys’ interpretation so sharply. They 
say the play ran twenty-four consecutive 
weeks, out in Angeles—way out 
\Vest, where men are and audi- 
ences are dumb-bells, apparently. 

“Polly Preferred” is what is aptly 
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called a nice little comedy, never quite 
as amusing as you think it’s going to be 
when it starts off, but never much less 
gently 


than entertaining. (Genevieve 


Ainslee’s 








Tobin, the leading lady, is young and 
fresh and winsome, but, even so, these 
eyes can never discern in her any reason 
for the rapturous peals that some re- 
viewers burst into when they are per- 
mitted to gaze upon her art. The com- 
edy is fortunate in having William Har- 
rigan to play its.hero. He could make 
much less likely things seem entertain- 
ing. 

They couldn't call it a month, this sea- 
son, if none of Shakespeare's plays came 
to the stage during its course. So at 
Henry Miller’s Theater is displayed 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Series B. Jane 


Cowl is the Juliet, and Rollo Peters the 


Romeo. It is a little difficult to connect 
Mr. Peters with the Romeo idea, at 
first. From his long service in “John 


Ferguson” and “Mixed Marriage” you 
keep waiting for him to drop into his 
brogue and talk about his father as 
“daa.” But once you get that out of 
your head, vou find him a convincing and 
engaging young —and here I 
was, waiting for the worst, so I could 
say something about Rollo’s Wild Oat! 
Miss Cowl is an amazingly youthful and 
lovely Juliet—indeed, the whole thing is 
so glamorously and thoroughly romantic 
that you forget all about witnessing 
Shakespeare’s tragedy, and follow ea- 
gerly this story of the pitiful pangs of 
adolescent love. 
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SUSTENANCE! 
HEN dominates the pole, 


And the chill nights are long, 
What shall sustain the soul 


But song? 


And when prevails the smart 
Of grief—the pangs thereof— 


What shall sustain the heart 


3ut love? 


CLINTON SCOLLARD, 

















ECENTLY a most touching bit of 
human interest material, so called, 
vas reported by the daily newspapers. 
London, that great metropolis of the 

world, paid tribute publicly to one of 

the lowliest of its inhabitants. Lowly, 
yes, and probably as fine as she was ob- 

For thirty-five years or there- 

abouts Fannie Collins had sold flowers 
to busy and sophisticated Londoners. 

Quietly and unobtrusively she sat with 
her basket in Ludgate Circus, ready 
always with a smile, and not too wholly 
commercialized to render whatever 
slight aid she could. Small wonder, 
then, that for many she became as in- 
timately associated with that part of 
London as the actual buildings. Fannie 
died not many weeks ago, and London 
paused to do her honor. With impres- 
sive ceremony she was buried from St. 
Clement Danes Church, and a large part 
of London joined the procession through 
the streets to her grave. Here, indeed, 
was the “something human” which the 
dwarf in our childhood’s fairy book 
said was “more precious than the gold 
of all the world.” 


scure, 


S' )\METHING human, indeed? How 

many busy occupants of large cit- 
time for the little altruistic, 
half-sentimental indulgences that con- 
human touches? Most of us 
are frankly too busy even to help. The 
is the paramount thing 
and engages all of our interest and ef- 
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day's business 


fort \lan Adair, Boston artist, was, 
like all the rest of the human species, 
a pretty busy man. In need of relax- 
ation one gorgeous spring day, he 
started out in his battered roadster for 
the quiet of the countryside. And 
within a few short hours he found 


himself plunged into the midst of the 
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greatest bit of human endeavor in some 
one else’s behalf that he had ever even 


contemplated, let alone undertaken. 
Quite by accident he had come upon a 
large and impressive house, and forced 
by circumstance to stop, he uncovered 
the most amazing mystery he had ever 
encountered. And the center of it, and 
devastated by the grimness of it, was 
a beautiful and cultivated woman. 
Adair was a busy man, yes. But some- 
thing tugged at his heart and bade him 
offer his help, undertake whatever risk 
was involved. In the May number 
Nancy Cabell weaves a fascinating story 
around the outcome of Alan Adair’s 
offer to aid Lorna McDonal to ex- 
tricate herself from ‘the situation in 
which she was enmeshed. One. of the 
best novelettes we have ever read is 
“Lorna of the Dunes.” We recom- 
mend it for your reading. And it ap- 
pears in the May issue. 


T is always particularly pleasant to 

hail the advent of a new serial. 
Perhaps because the treat one thereby 
proffers lasts for the reader over a 
iengthened period. He knows when re- 
luctantly he reads the last word of an 
installment that theres more to come 
And though there is always the not un- 
pleasant irritation of wanting it al! at 
once and immediately too the 
undeniable joy of anticipation. in an- 
nouncing the next serial we have par- 
ticular pride because it combines an 
unusually good story with an unusually 
popular author. Doctor Henry C. Row- 
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land has written for AINSLEE’s an ex- 
traordinarily vital rovei called “The 
Whirligig.” It has 2: the attributes 


that make for absorbins teitainment 
and delicious susnens¢ A smart ~ouse 
party, a beautiful girl maroonea with 
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a ruffian on a lonely island, the secret 
concerning a peculiarly sensitive device 
for detecting oi] land—these are some 
of the elements that make for a wholly 
engaging ‘and convincing story. When 
you have read the first installment of 
“The Whirligig” you'll wish you had 
the rest of the tale at hand, but in the 
same breath you'll be glad the enjoy- 
ment is not yet at an end. 


HE second story of Winston Bouve’s 
ingenious series, “The Plunder- 
ers,” is called “The House with the 
Purple Panes.” It is as intriguing as 
its title. One often suspects in one’s 
social maneuverings that there is more 
in a situation than appears on the highly 
polished surface, but only rarely does 


Ainslee’s 





one have the discernment and the astute- 
ness to uncover the truth, along with 
the tact that the «uncovering requires. 
Drusilla Carstairs had more than ay- 
erage social skill. And many were the 
secret places that opened up to the light 
of day under her adroit touch. 

A few of the other shorter stories 
in the next, the May number, are Bea- 
trice Ravenel’s “The Long Courting,” 
Izola Forrester’s “The Affair at the 
Lion d’Or,” Arthur Tuckerman’s “Deep 
Waters—and a Reef,’ Augusta Coxe 
Sanderson’s “Andrew Carmody Re- 
turns,” and Rice Gaither’s “The Whis- 
per.” The May number is an entertain- 
ing one, we think, and one which we 
feel sure will bring the usual whole- 
hearted and enthusiastic response from 
AINSLEE’sS audience. 


TWISTED 


HE other trees stand straight and tall, 
Uplifting to the sky 
Complaisant faces smilingly 
As merry winds go by. 
But I was twisted when the sap 
Ran swift and strong in me, 
Until I seem like some estranged 
Sad semblance to a tree. 


I strain against the lonely dark, 
Distorted boughs, low bent, 

While ever fiercer sweep the storms 
Of dire or blest intent. 

In vain my holden hands would reach 


For gift of buds and flowers: 
Beneath supernal shadow wings 
Supernal sorrow cowers. 


The other trees stand straight and tall, 
Though sun or cloud go by; 

But I am twisted, and to me 

Shy birds at twilight cry. 

Daisy Conway PRICE 
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proud fathers 
in the United 
States. They 
are sent from 
the bedsides of 
the two mil- 
lion or more 
happy moth- 
ers who have 
had compe- 
tent care. 


Motherhood 

is Natural— 
and where 
the mother’s 
health has 
been safe- 
suarded be- 
fore the com- 
ing of her baby 
and where she 





proper care at its birth, 


the happy report fol- 
lows: “Mother and child 


doing well.” 


Please mention this magazine when answering 





more than two million 


' Mother and Child doing well 


Every year these glad But what of the thousands 
tidings are sent out by of unfortunate mothers 
who have no pre-natal 











Two-Fifths of the 
Deaths fromChildbirth | 


are the result of ignorance or | 
criminal carelessness. The medi- | 
cal name for the direct cause is 
Septicemia. Septicemia is infec- 
tion, caused by germs on attend- 
ant’s hands, en instruments, on 
linens, or on some other article 
used in caring for the patient. 
Soap and water alone cannot 
produce the cleanliness necessary. 
Hands must be made antisepti- 
cally clean. Instruments must 
be sterilized (boiled). A little 
everyday knowledge and scrupu- 
lous care in each case—Septi- 
cemia is prevented—and these | 
mother-lives saved. 


5000 mothers die yearly from 
bodily neglect before their babies 
are born. The mother’s body is 
working for two. This puts 
extra strain on the kidneys and 
other organs. Precautionary ex- 
aminations by a physician show 
whether the kidneys are in good 





working condition, and care 
reduces danger from convulsions | 
to a minimum. 





has had 


cry. Imagination fails! 
So writes a great editor. 
Multiply that one dying 


care and who, 
when their 
hour comes, 
are in careless 
or incompe- 
tent hands. 


20,000 Such 
Mothers Die 
Needlessly— 


die needlessly 
every year in 
the United 
States. “Put 
just one of 
these mothers 
in a vast hall. 
Let her die 
publicly, 
where thou- 
sands can see 


her, and observe the out- 
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you get a picture that not 
only fires the mind beyond 
the realms of imagination, 
but one that stuns by its 
brutality —for most of 
these deaths are needless 
deaths. They can be pre- 


vented. 


10,000 Men Killed— 


When this news was 
flashed from the front 
during the Great War, 
our entire nation was 
hushed to tears and 
bowed its head in grief. 
Yet twice that many 
mothers die every year 


from childbirth here 
home! 
Millions are working fo 
World Peace—working to 
save the loss of life in war 
Then why permit the 
unnecessary sacrifice _ of 
mother-lives— the choice 
lives of our Nation? 


Mothers in every part of 
the country need help— 


What shail the answer be! 
Husbands, physicians, hoy 
pitals, communities must 
ensure absolute *% 
cleanliness and pro- / / 
vide skilled care. 











More women in this country be- 
tween the ages of 15 and 44 die 
from the effects of childbirth than 
from any other cause, except tuber- 
culosis. 

From its very beginning in 1909, 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company’s nursing service con- 
sidered the care of policy holders, 
before and after childbirth, as one 
of its chief obligations. 


From January 1, 1922 to December 
31,1922, Metropolitan nurses made 
over 700,000 visits to policy holders 
in maternity cases, not only giving 
pre-natal care but after-care to 
mother and child and teaching the 
mother how to care for the baby 
when the nurse’s visits were no 
longer necessary. 


The death rate among Metropolitan 
policy holders from child bearing 





has been reduced, while the death 
rate among women lacking the 
visiting nurse service has actually 
increased. 


Results obtained by the Metro- 
politan, together with the fact that 
wherever public and private agen- 
cies are working, the maternal death 
rate is being reduced is an indica- 
tion of the possibilities when every 
mother shall have pre-natal care and 
proper attendance during and after 
confinement. 


The company is ready to send a 
simple but scientifically prepared 
booklet entitled: ‘Information for 
Expectant Mothers”. Your request 
by letter addressed to Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, New 
York, will bring this booklet with- 
out charge or obligation. 


HALEY FISKE, President 
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Eveready Spotlight 
rates meets 


300-ft. Range 

















“ . ¢ « LL SAY MY EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT IS AS NECESSARY AS MY RAIN COAT ” 


The answer to darkness anywhere is the 
EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT — instant light 
when you need it, where you want it. 





The only dependable light you can carry in rain and wind; steady 
and sure as on the stillest night. In the home and out of it, the 
Eveready Flashlight is the reliable portable light of usefulness and 
protection. Means accuracy instead of mis- 
takes —safety by preventing accidents. A vital 
necessity in traveling, camping, hunting, fish- 
ing, boating and motoring. 
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It’s the light of a thousand uses; one use often repays 
a thousand times the small cost ($1.35 to $4.50). 
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There are 60,000 Eveready Dealers trained to 
deliver Eveready Service with the sale of Eveready 
WN th tetbecm| Flashlights and Eveready Unit Cell Batteries at | fists? Flashlighs Basrerie 


& BATTERIES electrical, hardware, drug, sporting goods, and flashlights; they give a bright- 


er light; they last longer, 
general stores, garages and auto accessory shops. 
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She Found A Pleasant Way To 
Reduce Her Fat 


She did not have to go to the 
trouble of diet or exercise. She 
found a better way, which aids the 
digestive organs to turn food into 
muscle, bone and sinew instead of fat. 


She used Marmola Prescription 
Tablets, which are made from the 
famous Marmola prescription. They 
aid the digestive system to obtain the 
full nutriment of food. They will allow 
you to eat many kinds of food without 
the necessity of dieting or exercising. 

Thousands have found that the 
Marmola Prescription Tablets give 
complete relief from obesity. And 
when the accumulation of fat is 
checked, reduction to normal, healthy 
weight soon follows. 




















All good drug stores the world over sell 
Marmola Prescription Tablets at one dollar 
a box. Ask your druggist for them, or order 
direct and they will be sent in plain wrap- 
per, postpaid. 


MARMOLA COMPANY 
283 Garfield Bldg., Detroit, Mich, 
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Don't send a cent. Ten 
days Jrial. If you are 
not convinced it is 
the Greatest Bargam 
in America, send it 
back at our expense, 
Only if ple ased do you send 
$11.50 as first payment. Then 
send $1.50 weekly—at the rate 
of afew centsaday. This 
Bargain Cluster Ring with 
7 Blue-White Perfect Cut 
can yours. 
No red tape. No Risk. 
saution | Dollar Goad od today. i pictures 
Socc FREE Sissi re 
4) 


“LYON & CO.\\ 


Maiden Lane N.Y. 








Sure Rupture 
Comfort 


BE COMFORTABLE — Wear 
the Brooks Appliance, the modern 
scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 

Automatic Air Cushions bind and 

draw together the broken parts. No ™.C.€. snoons 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. Sent on trial to 
prove its worth. Never on sale in stores as 
Appliance t is made to order, the proper size and shape 
of Air Cushion depending on the nature of each case. Bew; 
of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait and 
signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Applianee, 
None other genuine. Full information and booklet sent free 
p plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 212-H State St., Marshall, Mic. 


TYPEWRIT. ERS 


17¢ a Day 2nP°8.80. 















































L. C. Smith rebuilt Typewrite Sav 

$30 on famous Larkin Easy- Payme nt ‘plan 

Handsomely finished. 5-Year G antee. 20 

Days’ Trial. Send for FREE Book PODAY 
Leattkitt Co tac. 


BUFFALO. N.Y. DESK TA-423 
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RUBY Send No Money, Send $4 
name and Address. Pay = 
and postage when ring arrives. 
Money back guarantee. $5 value. Limited number. Order 


SHEIK ALADDIN, BOX 101- ‘SA, BOSTON TON 10 MAS 


Pimples 


YOUR SKIN CAN BE QUICKLY CLEARED of Pin- 
ples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on the face or boty. 
Barbers Itch, Eczema, Enlarged Fores, Oily or Shiny Skis 
Write today for ~ he. 1 oF Booklet, ‘A CLEAR 

FREE « Piao dl SKIN", telling how I cured myself alte 
aMicte od for over fifteen ye ors. 

$1,000 Cold aectt an clear your skin of the above 


E.'S. GIVENS, oe ‘Chemical Selldag, KANSAS COV TY,MO. 


Complete 


Complete. HISTORY OF THE WORLD > wail 
By THOMAS R. BEST 

Popular Priced Edition. Paper Covers. Postpaid for 25c. You need thisba 

STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, 79-89 Seventh Ave., New York Gy 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART'S pa + PADS 
are difierent from the truss, 
being g medicine ap applicators 3 ? 
























to hold the distended 
[—— es securely in place. 


€ 

the pubic bone, Thousands 

have successfully treated 

themselves at home without 

hindrance from work—most  @rasd frit 
cases 











Sota Wedat” nd’ Grand "Brix further 
0 afte 

on —r by sending Trial of veaoee ee alway =” FREE 
ow rite name on Coupon and send roe teats 


Plapao Co. 


633 Stuart Bidg., St. 
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Return mail wMli bring Free Trial Plapao.. ried 
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he would still be a snake. 
With his present body he would 
be forced to continue crawling 


on his belly. So he would be no 

better off. 

Of What Use Is Your Brain? 
\ ake is the lowest and 

meanest of Rese e life, while 

mankind 1 » highest. Do you 


make use a your advantages 
Your brain is used to direct your 
body. If you don’t keep the body 
in fit condition to do its work, 
you are doomed to failure. How 
are you using this wonderful 

ucture? Do you neglect it or 
improve it? 

EXAMINE YOURSELF 

A healthy body is a_ strong 
robust one. Do you arise in the 
morning full of pep and ambi- 
tion to get started on the day’s 
work? Do you have the deep, 
full chest, the big, mighty arms 
and the broad back of a REAL 
HE MAN? Do you have the 
spring to your step and the bright 
flash to your eye that mean you 
are bubbling over with vitality? 
If not, you are slipping back- 
ward. You are not a real man 
and you cannot hope for the ad- 
miration or respect of others. .lwake! Get hold of yourself and make yourself THE 
MAN YOU WERE MEANT TO BE. 


90 DAYS 


Will you turn your body over to me for just 90 days? That's all it takes—and I guarantee to give you a 
physique to be really proud of. Understand, I don't promise this—I guarantee it. In thirty days I will increase 
your arm one full inch, and your chest two inches in the same length of time. And then, just watch 'em grow. 
From then on you will feel the pep in your old backbone, You will start doing things that you never thought pos- 
sible. You will amaze yourself and friends as well. Do you crave this new life—these new joys—this abounding 
health and strength? If you do 





Earle E. Liederman as he is to-day 


Send for My New 64-Page Book 


“MUSCULAR DEVELOPMENT” 


It contains forty-three full-page photographs of myself and 
some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. Some EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me to : 
nate the m. Look them over now and you will marvel at their | Dept. 5004, 305 Broadway, New York City 
prese physiques. This book will prove an impetus and a Dear Sir:—I enclose herewith 10 cents, for which 


real ins spi ration to you. It will thrill you through and through. you are to send me, without any obligation on my 
All I ask is 10 cents to cover the cost of wrapping and mail- part whatever, acopy of your latest book, ‘‘Muscu- 
ing and it is yours to keep. This will not obligate you at all, | ars Development.”’ (Please write or print plainly.) 
but for the sake of your future health and happiness, do not 

put it off. Send to-day—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE E. LIEDERMAN 


Address 
| Dept. 5004, 305 Broadway, New York City L , 
Cc 


| Name 
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NEW 


cA Second Western Adventure Story 


By CEORCE OWEN BAXTER 


Author or Free Range Lanning 


“DONNEGAN” 


E surely appreciate the good fortune that has fallen to us, as 

publishers, to be in a position to offer the public another book 
by an author who is destined to make his way to the very front 
ranks of writers of Western fiction. It is highly gratifying aside 
from any consideration of the profit which will accrue from the 
publication of such a book. 


In “Donnegan,” the author has given us a wonderfully lifelike pic- 
ture of a big, strapping, red-headed chap, not all good, but such a 
mixture of good and bad that the reader’s sympathy goes out to him 
at the start, with the realization that he is intensely human after all. 


When Donnegan, general all around down and outer was taken care 
of at the Landis ranch, the Colonel had no idea of the investment 
he was making. Donnegan makes a splendid comeback, and repays, 
a hundredfold, the kindness and sympathy shown him. 


A story of the West that is fine, clean, and stimulating. 


Price, $1.75 net 
CHELSEA HOUSE, Publishers 


79 SEVENTH AVENUE :: :: NEW YORK CITY 
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Tha t ‘I Started with 
a $100 Bond’’ 


\ good customer of ours discussed his financial 
problems the other day. 

“My situation,” he said, “was typical of most 
men—a good income and an equal outgo 








Fntertains’’ 


“IT am not especially extravagant but on the 


other hand | had never discovered a way to get 

ahead financially. Some time ago a Banker told 

me that if | ever wanted to invest some money 

| to put it into good first mortgage bonds. H id 
ssued on the i 


hey were absolutely safe, yiclded the highest in- 
terest consistent with safety and had the | 


vantage of being a permanent investment to put 
' away in a strong box and forget, exce pt on sem 
oO eac annual interest dates; not speculative, alway 


always 
arene ) ini . 
worth exactly par—never less 

‘l had a hundred dollars in my pocket at the time 
and decided to buy a Columbia First Mortgage 
which my friend said was the most mocern and secien- 
tifically protected form of mortgage bond that ad 
been produced 








month 


20c 


which explains fully why Columbia Bonds are so safe, 
illustrates actual properties which secure the Bonds 
PER ( OP and points the way to financial independence 
Send for Book— T-55 
— COLUMBIA MORTGAGE COMPANY 


Columbia Mortgage Company Building 


4 East 43rd Street, New York C*ty 


“That littl bond gave me a lot of satisfaction It 
was literally my first investment 

“Since college, I had earned more than one hundred 
thousand dollars and had actually invested but »100 
of it 

“My wife became interested and rearranged house- 
hold expenses so she could make monthly payments on 
a $500 Bond. I couldn't afford to let her get ahoad 
of me so I cut out a few expenses and tackled a S500 





| Bond myself.” 

} Columbia First Mort; Konds are fully secured by 
the land, building and rental of the finest New York 
realty Principal is safe and earnings are generous, 
Columbia Bonds are obtainable in denominations of 
$1000, S500 and $100 \ convenient partial payment 
plan is provided Send for our valuable free book 
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You knew it as “IRON DUST,” but 
we called the book “FREE RANGE 
LANNING” because “IRON DUST” did 
not convey as much meaning to book 
readers as it did to you who had read the 
story in serial form. 


We have received many requests for copies 
of this book from those who read it 
serially, and who desire to have it in more 
permanent form. 


They explain that it is without exception 
the most remarkable Western story they 
ever read, that it is the finest and most 
wholesome horse story that was ever 
written, and that by far it beats any other 
outlaw story that they ever read, because, 
notwithstanding the outlawry of Andy, 
there is something clean, wholesome 
and refreshing about “FREE RANGE 
LANNING,” which one seldom finds to 
such a marked degree in a_ story of 
Western adventure. 


Price, $1.75 


CHELSEA HOUSE 


79 Seventh Avenue New York City 
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Want to Keep 
Awake? 


Read the 


Top-Notch 


Magazine 


Bright Stories, Short 
and Long. Good 
easy reading. 















¥ A smart Ben- Tiny polka dots 
galine of con make this an un- 
servative pat- usually popular 
tern. pointed cravat 


New Designs in 
Smart Neckwear 


A unique Per- 

desien printed Whether you look for patterns 

onCrereFaille Foch from the hands of style 
creators, or conservative designs 
that always hold a quiet charm, 
you are assured of just the right 
colorings and the correct shapes, 
if you make sure that the cravat 


you select is a Cheney. 
Published twicea month— 
on the Ist and 15th 


Particularly sturdy, too, are 
Cheney Tubulars—famous for 
their lasting wear and good 
looks. Ask your haberdasher 





to show them. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 
Makers of Cheney Silks 


Fifteen Cents a Copy 
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A brisk seller on news CHENEY 
stands everywhere CRAVATS 





eerie 
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, WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


VULCAN RUBBER CEMENTED 


The kind with perfect mechanical construction and high. 
est grade bristles and badger hair. They never shed hairs, 
cannot come apart, and wear for many years. 

Perfectly sterilized. Put up and sold in sanitary individ & 
@al packages. Infection cannot come from them, 1 

Send for Illustrated Literature 

JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S, A, 
Brush Manafacturers for over 113 Years and the Largest in the World 


—— 7 ATT - Trem SEEUAET Gb STs +++ 
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REE Biamone 
RING OFFER 
Just to advertise our famous Hawatlan im. 


diamonds—the greatest discovery the w 
as ever known We will send absolute 



















4 ‘ad 
Ride A Ranger, 

The finest bicycle ever built. 44 ~ Styles, 
colors, sizes; made in our new factory. SAVE8610 to 825 
by direct from the factory purchase. f 
Delivered free on approval, express prepaid, for 30 
Days’ Free Trial. 12 MONTHS to PAY, if desired... 
best quality at factory prices, express 
paid, Lamps, wheels, borns, equipment 






fr this 1 e ring, set w 
Hawaiian im. diamond—in beautiful ri 
Doftage paid Pay postmaster $45 Fig Se 
Charges to cover postage, boxing advertising, 

x. et If you can teil it from 6 real 





and repairs at unusually low prices. Send No diamond returm and money refunded, 
Money, do business direct with makers. [Write today for free fi e , a 0 giver ewer. ad Se money. 
log, fac- — : z 
c OMPANY | fers frices and marvel WY 
Mea sycte Company tory priceeamed marvel KRAUTH & REED, Deptai? 


MASONIC TEMPLE CHICAGO 


Why Waste Your Money on Motion Pictures? 


How often do you feel that you have been cheated out of the money you paid 
to see a motion-picture show? How often do you go to see one of your favorite 
players only to discover that the play is one in which you never could be interested? 
How often does misleading advertising draw you toa show that is not to your taste? 

Often, no doubt, if you are not a regular reader of PrcruRE-PLAy MAGAZINE. 

PicturRE-PLAy’s readers never get fooled about motion pictures. They know 
what they are about—who made them—where they were made—what degree of 
skill went into the fashioning of all the principal motion pictures. They know 
which pictures are full of good wholesome fun, and they know which current 
dramas would appeal to the most sophisticated taste. They know just what pic- 
tures they will want to see. 

But Picture-PLay does not only save you money by keeping you away from the 
films which you don’t care to see. It shows you which ones you don’t want to miss, 
\nd it is crammed full of delightful, entertaining observations about motion pic- 
tures and the people who make them. It takes you into the heart of the motion 
picture industry and introduces you informally to the many amusing happenings 
there. It makes you a discerning appreciative theatergoer. 

BUY ONE COPY OF PICTURE-PLAY 
And You 


are Sure to Become a Regular Reader 


ae , 


Great piytrotet 
Ring Bargain 


Perfectly cut, genuine blue-white Diamond held 
aloft on six white gold prongs Gentleman’s 
14K Green Gold, hand-carved mounting, trim- 
med with artistic scroll designs of White Gold 
vl y, ___ Ring sent FREE 

Send No Money—R™ Sct FRE® “THE HOUSE OF QUALITY 


If entirely satisfied pay only $10, then $5 a month, 


CAPITAL #1,000,000. 
for ten months until the total price of $60 has been paid. 1: W. S 
2. shows thousands of other bargains WEE @ 
Free Gift Book in Diamonds, Watches, and Jewelry. 


Send for copy No. 183-J. 1650-1660 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Did YOU - Months 


| En jo y This of Thrills 
7 and 
Ma gaZzine Entertainment 


| Here are stories—masterpicces of fiction writing 


2 





ND enough to last a year! And they are yours for les 
day. than ten cents a day! 

cote Ten volumes of Kipling’s best stories and—ABSO- 
ing beg | ee LUTELY FREE!—three volumes by the master of 
ang, | international intrigue stories, E. Phillips Oppenheim. 
i. “Only 


The coupon below brings these books to your home 


al l at our expense for a week’s free reading. 

renee | | IE have striven very con- You don’t need an introduction to Kipling. You 

re 1} y| ; : : know him for what he is—the greatest writer in tie 

es? | =a scientiously to give you | English language today; the most widely read and 
‘ 


the most popular of living authors; the writer wit!- 
} out whose works no library is complete. What you 
| do want to know is where you can find a representa- 
| tive collection of his works that will not cost too 
| | much, and will not take up too much precious book 
} 
| 
| 
| 
) 


aid | an honest, clean-cut, interest- 
"d? | ing magazine. If you think 
te? that our effort has been suc- 


space. Your question is answered in this 


Famous Sahib Edition 


of the Works of manpar’ pesos 


ow | cessful, will you not help a 
of } good thing along by telling 












LOW | F 
ent # your friends where good fic- meal oan & tte — 
A | y e taken rank as household cl Plain 1 
pic- | tion of uniform quality may ay The Light That si oldi ie c . 
i Clergy—-to say notl lin yems, in ir the t 
sional, The Vampire 7 ant : ay, et 

the | be found ? The books page printe - . er especially made for this edit 
° . | and are Be eer trate ‘d "ot bindings you may have your choi 
1188, 1 | Silk eck ee -quarter loathe r (like the reprodu tion 





Pe AE By doing 20 you will favor FREE! in Addition FREE! 














ings friends as well as th 
ings | your e 
5 | 3 vanenee by E. Phillips gem 
\ . 
} | publishers. The set of Oppenheim, which will be given away free only 
as the pre ent limited ¢ lition lasts. contains six 
1 lar author—admittedly the best of his work Master a Mien, 
1 {| The Great Awakening, To Win the * He Sought, he Yellow 
| House, The New Tenant, / shter A x 
-ader | But we want you to learn the vi value of this offer for yourself. We 
a f | send you the books without charge You, and you only, decide in 
| your own home whether you wan to keep them If you don’t, you 
return them at our expense If 3 you do, you keep them on the easy 
! terms mentioned in the coupon gu take no risk whatsoever 















Simpl y — the coupon The b ill come to . at once 
ind u 1 then examine them, : ateve tor you 
wish cur ng Mehe week, without any g But mail i nla 

Nh 4 to make sure of getting a set of Soper he ‘im free 
1 | } The Coupon Brings Both Sets for Free Examination 
I || ee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
| : P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, Mail Order Dept., 416 W. 13th St., N.Y. 
i) 1 Send me on approval, charges pale a by you, Kipling’s works in 
| | ten volumes, gold stamped Also the three-volume set < 


| i | heim bound in cloth. I will remit $1 00 within a weel 
1 4 month for eight months for the Kipling set only, and 


ii} 

, | | Sppennewe set free, or I will, within a week, return both a ts at 

| Street & Smith Corporation JF sie evens Ee he Kipling. “weautafutls un three-dusrte 
Publishers 


ather simp! ¥ aad ee more monthly porment that i 


New York City inste ad of eight binding « h{ J x, leather [ 
\ 839-KD 








cients iiahinamaneidiss ~K (Sign here. Write your address in the margin below.) 
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Auto Touring Maps 10c Each 
To Readers of this Magazine 


For a limited time we are able to make 
to our readers the remarkable offer of 
official Rand McNally Auto Trails 
maps for 10 cents each. These maps 
are exactly the same as those included 
in the Rand McNally 35 cent auto- 
mobile guides. You save 25 cents. 

Once used, these maps are a necessity. 
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NEC RASKA~A 


Any or All of These Maps for 10c apiece 


— 


You can’t go wrong when you have 
them. They tell the meaning of the 
painted poles that are sentinels over 
your route. They show hotels, garages, 
service stations—everything the mo- 
torist wants to know. We are offering 
these maps at cost, purely as a service 
to our readers. 


D 
o 


F 





Use This Coupon > 
And Save 25 Cents 


The maps correspond to the districts 
numbered here. They are large (26% x 
34 inches) beautifully printed in red 
and blue on high grade, smooth-finish 
paper. Enclosed in heavy tinted folders 
that slip easily into the pocket. Put down 
the numbers of the maps you want. 


Districts 13 and 17 are published in one 
folder. Also districts 15 and 16. 


---—-——-----~—4 


Please mention this magazine 


Automobile Dept., Street & Smith Corporation, 
79 7th Avenue. New York, N. Y. 


Please send me Rand McNally Auto Trails maps, section 


oumber 








by mail prepaid. 


Fill in numbers desired) 








Ienclose $ in stamps or coins. 











My carisa (Name end Mode luse— yaa 

My occupation is ———— 
Name —ae 
Address. —— 
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You, Too, Can Play the 


HAWAIIAN GUITAR 


Just as the Natives Do— 


ed 
After Your FIRST LESSON / 4 
You Will Play “ALOHA”, | % 

We Guasanted That— 


Our me thod is so simnle, interesting 
hat you be gin in your 
‘le arn the famou 
waiian Folk Song ‘*ALOHA"’, T 
how happy you will be w 
surprise your friends by ay 
the fascinating v ian’ Guitar 
just as the natives dot 


Only Four Motions ~— 
and You Master behead ho rons 
























In a few minutes you ac ri notions ne 6 wary to play Las 

piec e after that ae i tt n dy m ‘ 
weetr C mol ts course "1 nai Nudes PREM 

besutiful Hawaiian Guitar, ne essary pi ks, steel ba., ete. No extras 
























No Previous M al Knewledas Necessary 
If you * your fyo 
el vl ec amauirkly and positiy 
t is wonderfully 0 »p'lar i Don't be jus 
er’’ when you can easily be the center of interes yh lk TR 


Just — a Post Card reed Details 
ofour rem hle FREE Hawaiien Guitar OF 
Simply write nt pod = ested uidoit 

Address 
First Hawaiian Conservatory 
of Music, Inc. 
233 B'dway 
rth Bide.) 
New York City 


A Beautiful 
Hawa 
Guitar 




















For quick relief try Piso’s— 
e remarkably effective syrup dif- 
ferent from all others. Safe an 

sane for young and old. Pleasant 
—no opiates—no upset stomach, 
35c and 60c sizes everywhere. 

















Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 


to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 
and nightshirts direct to wearer. Ad- 
vertised brand--eyclusive patterns--eesy 
to sell. No experience or capital re- 
quired, Parively new proposition. 


rite mples. 
Madisen Shirt Co. o3 Greatwey, N.Y.C. 


gMAKE MONEY 


AT HOME 


fe start you in business. Furnish everything. You 
make 1 to 2 dollars an hour at home in your “y ire time. 


No canvassing or soliciting. We guarar 

















Show Card lettering by our v Simple M 

cash each week no matter where vou live. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet and Ter 
DETROIT SHOW CAKD SCHOOL 


211 Dinan Bldg. Detroit. Michigan S$ 
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OR seventy-six years the firm of 
Munn & Company has been in 
existence as a firm of Patent Attorneys. 





The experience gained is at your dis- 
posal. Send your sketches or model, with 
a description of your device, to us and you 
will receive prompt, courteous attention. 


All communications strictly confidential. 
Write for our handbook on 
PATENTS 


Sent without cost together with a state- 
ment about our methods, terms, etc. 


Keep in touch with the world of science 
and invention by reading 


SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 


The MONTHLY MAGAZINE with a 
special appeal to every man of inventive 
genius. 


MUNN & COMPANY 


Patent Attorneys 
610 Woolworth Building, New York City 


Scientific American Building, Room 6 
525 F Street, Washington, D. C. 
801-H, Tower Building Chicago, Ill. 
601-B, Hobart Blidg., San Francisco,Cal. 




















Everything About 
Cuticura Soap 
Suggests Efficiency 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum,26c.everywhere. Foreamples 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept Dept. D, Malden,Mass. 

















“@% DIAMONDS-WATC 


mt @y-~\-y - Web ad Ge 2B 9 BD) 





Send | for F Free Catalog 27s; rig ssuolained: 
juce 


ices. Exquisite Diamon Se tres 
Leenyy. BONDS ACCEPTED 
“Lady Lovise’’ Diamond Ring. Hiue white, erfect cut) 
Diamond, set in 18k White Gold pro’ he ring is 
solid Green Gold Specialat “Others « at $75,$100 up. 


LOFTIS BROS. & co ’ =e 
108 N. State St., Chi 








ONLY 


W a i) 
Latest model. Genuine Shipman-Ward Rebuilt. All 
worn type replaced with new ones. In appearance, 
Style, class of work and length of service it will give it 
compares exactly with a brand new machine. Listed 


far below factory prices. Guaranteed full five years, 
Unexcelled easy payment propositiun, 


FREE Book 
Tells How! 


Send the coupon below for free 
copy of our big typewriter 
book giving inside facts about 
our famous rebuilding proe- 

















obligs atic 
Shipman-Ward Mfg. Co. 
2634 Shipman Bldg., Chicago 

ase send me a copy of your big 
typewriter book as illustrated an 
described above. 


ya 
Ward Mfg. 











ADVERTISING SECTION i 


R Aspirin 


Say “Bayer” and Insist! 





on package 


the name “Bayer” 


Unless you see 


or on tablets you are not getting the genuine 
Bayer product prescribed by physicians over 
twenty-two years and proved safe by millions for 
Colds Headache 
Poothache Lumbago 
Earache Rheumatism 
Neuralgia ° Pain, Pain 
Accept “Bayer Tablets of Aspirin” only. Each 
unbroken package contains proper directions 
Handy boxes of twelve tablets cost few cents. 
Druggists also sell bottles of 24 and 100. Aspirin 
is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture of 


Monoaceticacidester of Salicvlicacid 


HAVE YOU EVER READ 


Sea Stories Magazine? 


GOOD AND EXCITING 


——— 


FeNimaleye)| 


Blue Serge 
oO xo (cot a) ba 


$1995 e's om 


6 Months to Pay 
Samples 


FREE ot cion 


Never again will you be able to get a suit 
of such exceptional quality and work- 
manzhip at solow aprice. We bought up 
a special lot of this wonderful 
material and made it up in suits 
in order to increase our eus- 
tomers we are going tolet these 
suits go at this rock - bottom 
price. These suits are Navy Blue 
All Wool Serge. Made in con- 
servative style Medium weight 
for all seasons very suit 
carries the Babson Bros. guar- 
antee. Send for free samples 
of cloth today. 


Write — 


Here's the birvest value you have ever 
seen, Just think, over six months in 
which to pay and money back if not satis 
fied. A letter or post card will bring the 
free cloth samples. But these wonderful 
bargains will be snapped up in a hurry 
Se write today — NOW! 


BABSON BROS., Dept. 14-04 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd,, Chicago 

















MAKE MONEY 
AT HOME 


you CAN carn $1 to $2an hour writing show cards at homein 


your spare time. Quickly and easily learned by our new 

a “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit- 
ing. We show you how, guarantee you steady work at home, no 
matter where you live, and pay you cash each week. Full 
particulars and booklet free. Write to-day. 

AMERICAN SHOW CARD SYSTEM LIMITED 

Authorized and Fully Paid Capital, One Million Dollars, 

240 Adams Bldg. Toronto, C 








A Discovery that Gives New 


remarkable discovery has al- 
ready restored to health thousands 
of men suffering from the dis- 
tressing ailments common to men 
past 40. Every man should read 
the facts given here. 


Meaning to the Years that Follow 40 






O YOU) suffer 

with. sciatica, 
pains in back, legs 
and feet, frequent 
nightly risings, pain 
ful micturition, mental or physical depression? 
Doctors and Scientists have long recognized that 
the cause of these, and many other painful con 


Please mention this magazine 


ns, was the disturh« l 
prostate And w a certain Scientist has discoverec 


ew hygie » principle that has already bes ust 











1 success by thousands r 
«l » health Many ase ire reported wh r 
tained when a surgical operation had med 
e ° ~ Y 

What this Discovery Can Mean to You 
An authoritative medical treatise says that 65 f allt past & 
rtain middle age suffer wit i dis r of ! 
experience any of the conditions mentioned-—have 

tipation or prostatic disorders—you should not d 

ut about this discovery Do not let “approaching 

upon your mental and physical vigor and alertness . 
‘rite at once you can get Free an interesting . 
Why Many Men Are Old at 40,” written by the ~ 
discovered this new method Don’t risk your health by dei. 
Mere is no obligation Simply send name and address, ment 

ailment, if you want specific information Acidress. 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL CO., sre:dhi’sVikite: om 


when answering advertisements 




















to You 


men past ‘ 
nd 

rhron i¢ 

y in finding 
es you W 
oklet called 
ter 














ADVERTISING 


SEC TION 








o 
imade $215 to-day 
‘es Bentley 
. n spare time our agents clean up 
$25 aday easily, many right in’ secir own momee, Only 
one order aday makes you 675 a week. Start at once, 
epare or fulltime. Exclusive territory— REAL( 0- ny TE RATION. 
appeal you can make in every home with the 
wende rful Oliver Oil-Gas Burner. Does away with coai and 
ood, dirt and drudgery. Makes any range, stove or furnace x 
pe stove ‘o more roasting Summer kitchens. Off and o: 
alve. Burns 95% air and 6‘ oil, 











8 in or out of stove in one 

n bow much better jit cooks and bskee 
Y 3 "are bound to make big money—we will 

ebow you bow to clean up. 

Free Sample Case Offer—Oliver gives Fords away 

Write at once for details and Free Book ** New Kind of Heat.’* 





OLIVER CIL-GAS BURNER & MACH. COMPANY 
2412-P Oliver Building, St. denise Mo. 


Hear Vic torRecordNo. 18,767-A,a saw solopiayedon 
the “Musical Saw’’. You, too, can produce wonder- 
ful, soft, sweet music from a carpenter's 
cross-cut saw with violin bow or soft 
ammer, if you know how. No musical 
ability required — you need not 
c<now one note from an- 


other. Successfully instruct- 
helpet. CA 





1923 Model 


New Sswle OLIVER 


READY 


New Features: NOW 
Three-BankStand- 
rd Keyboard. The 
new Oliver has the uni- 
versal standard three- 
bank keyboard. Any op- 
erator can operate the 
new Oliver without loss 
of speed or output. 
Silent Action. The 
new Oliver is practi- 
cally silent in its action. 
Velvet-ltike Touch. 
The very slightest touch 
moves the keys of the new 
Oliver. 





The Oliver is the most ryory typewriter built. 


this wonder typewriter at the f. 
price. 


And the World’s Best Typewriter 
Shipped to You Direct 


If there ever was a machine worth 
$100 or more it is the new Oliver ‘‘Quiet 
Speedster.’”’ Because of high manufac- 
turing efficiency and because we have no 
money-eating branch offices or organi- 
zations, we can save money in the pro- 
ducing and selling of thismachine fou 
get the benefit of these economies. You 
can save over $30 on the Mods 111, or, if 





you 50 on the 
Model 9, hy h is the came as the Model 
11, le few of the more recent im- 





You get 


amous Oliver money-saving 


$50 Saved 


Oliver No. 9 
With 1923 Model 
Standard Three- 
Bank Keyboard. 
Monthly payment 
price,$55.00. Cash 


$49.50 


Oliver No.11 
Newest improve- 
. Monthly 





nyment price, 
$5°00. Cash, 





and quarteites for t c he. 
Legion Posts. 
Easy toLearnin Three Weeks 
We absolutely guarantee to teach you to 
and classical m ic within 
3. No charge if we fail 
Tras and 
pour saws 
ite 







"Tedees = nd 












Write today 
-sent free 
, Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


MUSSEHL & WESTPHAL, 361 Mack ‘Bldg 
“DON’T SHOUT” 


or “information 













tells how and why the MORLEY 
PHONE affords relief Over 
one hundred thousand sold 


THE MORLEY co., Dept. 758, 26S. 15 St., Phila 


Wanted 























can decide f for yourself, 


ALBERT MILLS, Gen, Mor. Employment Dept 
8525 American "Bidg., CINCINNATI. OHIO, 7 











Please mention this magazine 








“ r ne i come. 

Its cost zt to estigate. Write me today | 
and I wi it Be d y ma ts ll particulars by return | 
mail and place before you the facts so that you 


Wer et of an ambitious person to 
do 80 i g Ww rk rig ght in your 
r ] H V pleasant and dignified. | 
I is « I ally larg No pr vious exporicne } 
as all that is ne ary isa wil - 
! y part to carry ¢ our instructions 
| 1é t pr t employed, we can use your 
» ti in a way that will not interfere with | 
your pre ent employment—yet pay you well for 
If s than $15 6 c month, the 
—y A. ll appeal to you. Your 
f y ell—your full time will 





proveme ate. 


FREE TRIA 


$67.50 


The new Oliver will be phi ped to you for 


© worse Spe Sm se every way 

you ow how Pu Lit to every tent it 

not satisfied, simply « send ft SS at our expens you decide to 

keep | ay on terms as low as $5 a month et the eourpie te caetaila 
of the free trial offer. Write today 

Ask for the beautifully illustrated sptales, just off the press. It tells 


you all about Models No. 9 and No. Get the facts 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER a. 
___ 734 Oliver Typewriter Bids. 


FRECKLES 


Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 
Ugly Spots 























“I can hear you with the MORLEY a ’ . — . 
PH tisinvisible, weight- rhere’s no longer the slightest need of feeling 
oe “comfortabie, inexpensive ashamed of your freckles, as Othine—double strength 
No metal, wires nor rubber. Can is guaranteed to remove these homely spots. 
be used by anyone. young or eld. Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength 
ene Hiertag T Rene Ser tee from any druggist and apply a little of it night and 
DEAF morning and you should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter 
to tn the cane whet eineeee ere ones have vanished entirely. It is seldom that more 
the eyes. Write for Free Booklet | than an ounce is needed to completely clear the skin 
containing testimonials of | and gain a beautiful clear complexion. : 
users ali over the country. It I sure to ask for the double strength Othine as 
escribes causes of deafness; this is sold under guarantee of money back if it fails 


to remove freckles. 





Brings This Genuine 


DIAMOND RING 


No Red Tape’ . 
No Delay 


Think of it—seven 
brilliant genuine dia- 
monds massed in a set- 
platinum 


Simply send $2; ify ye ou 
can duplicate th 
mond ring for less than 
$65, your deposit will be 
refunded. Guarar tee t 
accompanies eac 
trial, pay balance $4.65 a 
fortenmonths *riceonly $48 
FREE ROYAL CATALOG 
; thousands of special offers in Diamonds, Wont ves and 
Write Dept. ‘ 


ting of solid 
80 closely toge he r that 
only close inspection will 


distinguish it 
$750 solitaire 


rom @8 


Illustrate 
e welry from our $2,000,000 stock. 


ROYA DIAMOND 


x WATCH CO 
35-37-39 Maiden Lane - NewYork 


when 





answering advertisements 
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The Practical Man’s 


fer Economical Transportation 


__ mg) ___ 
[CHEVROLET 


The quick success of the Chevrolet Utility Coupé has proved 
how accurately its designers gauged the transportation 
requirements of the average busy man or woman. 


This fully equipped, modern car combines day-by-day re- 
liability, remarkably low operating costs and the lowest price 
asked for a Fisher Body automobile. 


The mammoth rear compartment is especially attractive to 
the man who is always moving sample cases, physicians and 
surgeons equipment, tools, models, and luggage of all kinds. 


Any Chevrolet dealer will be glad to show you its excep- 
tional engineering features. 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster 

SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring 

SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 

SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette 

SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan - - - - + + + «+ = 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery 510 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan 


Division of General Motors Corporation : 
There are now more than 10,000 Chevrolet dealers and service 
stations throughout the world. Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in territory not adequately covered. 


Please mention this magazine when answering advertisements 


























Kodak as you go 


All roads lead to pictures—the quiet lane just as 


surely as the busy highway. 
With your Kodak tucked beside you, you haw 


only to pick and choose—and press the button. 





Autogra phic Kodaks $6.50 up——At your dealer's 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak City 


= 
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